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ERRATA 

VAOE 

343. Line 7 from foot, for “ five ” rmd “ nine.” 

350. The sui»erb glossy starling (Lamprocolius svjnrhm), figured on this jiage, is a native of East 

Africa, and is easily recognistal by the wliit4* band across the chest ; the mantle lM*ing steely 
green, and the upper part of the head and neck black. 

351. Line 11 from foot, /or “later on” rend “p. 347”; line 4 from foot, /or read 

^Enlabu,^ 

363. Line 10 from foot, /or “A Uuc^ephala'^ read “ Dinemellia leucocephala.^* 

364. First line, after “the” add “typical rejireseiitative of a.” 

376. Transpose numbers 4 and 5 in Plate. 
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BIEDS. 


CHAPTER I. 

General Characteristics, — Class Aves. 

A traveller may in many paii/S of the world journey from one week’s end to 
another without coming across a single Mammal or Reptile, hut f(?w indeed are the 
regions where bird-life, in some fonn, will not present itself more or less abundantly 
to his gaze : and in no country is this exulxtrance of bird-life, as contrasted 
with the apparent scarcity of Mammals and Reptiles, more remarkable than in the 
British Islanda This abundance is largely due to the great majonty of Birds 
being diurnal in their habits, whereas most Mammals are noctui’nal, but it is 
chiefly owing to the Birds being more numerous in most parts of the worlrl, both 
as regards individuals and speciea On this account alone Birds have always 
aroused a “widespread interest even among those wdio pay no particular attention 
to Natural History : and in addition to jt we have the beauty of their form, the 
goi^geous hues wdth w'hich their plumage is so frequently a^lomed, and the pow'er 
of melodious song with w'hich so many members of the class are endowed. Then, 
again, the many interesting points connected wdth their habits, and more especially 
their conjugal aflTection and the care they bestow on their helpless young, have 
combined to aid in producing the universal enthusiasm for wliat have been most 
VOU HI. — 19 
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BIRDS. 


appropriately deHignatcjd “ our feathered frienda'' Ab the result of this widespread 
poimlarity, the lit^srature devoted to Birds is far more extensive than that relating 
to any other ^roup of animals of equal ske. And it may, perhaps, be questioned 
whether, in spit<? of their many undoubted claims to special interest, Birds have 
not attracted rather more than their fair share of attention ; for, after all, the 
wliohi of the uHiiiilxjrs of the class are wonderfully alike in general structure, ev(rn 
its most divergent representatives presenting no approach to the differences dis- 
tinguishing nearly allied mammalian onlers. It is to a great extent owing to 
this Himarkable structural unifonnity that such different views still exist as 
to the chissification of Birds. 

Diittoottve Obar- Birds fonn a class in the Veiicibrates ranking on the same level 
aotm of Birdi. as the Mammalia, and technically known as Aves ; and from the 
aforesaid structural uniformity of all its members, there is no difficulty in defining 
a Bird, nor is there any possibility of mistaking any other animal for a Bird. 
All living Birds, and so far as we know all fossil ones likewise, are sharply 
distinguislu'd from every other creature by the possession of feathers; these 

corresponding in essential 
structure to hairs, and being 
similarly developed from pits 
sunk in the supei*ficial layer 
of the skin or epidermis. 
This is the gi^and and essential 
characteristic of Birds, most 
of their otlier peculiarities 
being shared by some of the 
other groups of Vei’tebrates, 
either living or extinct. 

Birds agree with Mam- 
mals in having a four- 
chambered heart and hot 
blood, and also in that the 
blood is carriisl to the l>ody by only a single great arterj" or aorta; but while 
in Mammals this aorta passtss over the left branch of the windpipe or bronchus, 
in Birds it cn)sses the right. In producing their young fiom eggs laid by 
the female parent, Birds ivsemble not only the Egg-laying Mammals, but 
likewise most of the lower Veiiidmites. All living members of the class possess 
two pjiirs of limlw ; of which the hinder jmir are always adapted either for walk- 
ing or swimming, while the fii*st pair are generally specially modified for flight, 
although in the flightless species they are small and more or less rudimentaiy. 
Except to a small degree in the jKmguins, they never subsei^e the purpose of 
walking, at lea.st in the a^lult condition. The power of true flight, which is such 
an easential chanvcteristic of the majority of Birds, is found elsewhere among 
Vertebrates only in the bats among Mammals, and the extinct pterodactyles among 
Reptilea An especial peculiarity of Birds is the manner in which their whole 
structure is permeateil by atmospheric air taken in through the windpipe. Thus, 
whereas in Mammals the lungs are enclosed in complete sacs (the pleuron), and 
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lju or ilium ; pubis ; i,v, uschium ; «, cup for head 
of lhigh*lH)ue.— After Mursli, 
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are freely suspended in the cavity of the chest, in the present class they are 
moulded to the form of the back of that cavity, while some of the gi*eat air-tubes 
pass completely through them, and thus carry the air to all parts of the body. 
In most Birds even the bones, which are hollow, are thus permeated by air ; and 
in the dried state they show a small aperture (pneumatic foramen) by Mdiicli the 
air-tube enters. It is in consequence of this arrangement that it is impossible to 
kill a “ winged ” bird by compressing its windpipe, the process of inspiration In'ing 
carried on by means of the air entering the broken end of the Ixiiie. In addition 
to the hollow bones, Birds also have a number of air-s<ics disposed beneath the 
skin. Curiously enough, there appears to be no sort of relation Ix^tweim the power 
of flight of a bird and the degree of development of pneumaticity, as the aeration 
of the body and bones is called. The hornbills, for instance, which are pcxir and 
heavy fliers, have the whole of the bones, including the verU^bra^ so hollowed that 
they are reduced to little more than shells, \rhile in their not very distant cousin 
the rapid flying swift, the aeration is reduced 
to a minimum. Among swimming birds a 
similar difference may lie observed, tlie gannet 
having a remarkably pneumatic skeleton and 
large air-sacs, wdiile in the allied connorants 
there are no air-sacs, and the bones are but 
slightly or not at all pneumatic. According 
to the old theory, the heated air in the sacs 
and hollow bones made the bird lighter than 
the medium in which it flew, and thus rendered 
flight easy ; but, as Mr. Headley well observes, 
the sight of an eagle flying off with a lamb 
ought to convince anyone that the saving of 
a fraction of an ounce cannot make the 
slightest difference to its flight. Moreover, the 
swallow has all the bones solid. That the 
air-sacs aid to some extent in general respira- 
tion, and thus help in maintaining the high 
temperature of the blood in birds (retiching 
in some cases 112“ F.) is probable, but this 
cannot be their sole function, and it is most 
likely that during flight, when a bird’s breath- 
ing must be rapid, they are the chief agents carpus; 13, phalanges; 14, pelvis; 15, lemur; 

• .... i_i X i. f xi. 16, tibia; 17, metatarsus or cannon -Ijone ; 18, 

in maintaining an equable temperature of the 
system. The function of the pneumaticity 

of the bones is not at present decided, and it would therefore lx; only entering on 
controversial matters to discuss it here. That one of the objects of the coat of 
feathers, which forms a most eflUcient imsulator, is to assist in the maintenance 
of a uniform high temperature, cannolrbe doubted. 

An important structural diflerence between Mammals and Birds is to Ix; found in 
the absence in the latter of the partition or diaphragm, which in the former separates 
the cavity of the chest containing the heart and lungs from that of the alxlomen. 
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1, head ; 2, ueck ; 3, bock ; 4, tail ; 5, ribs ; 
6, breaiit-boDe ; 7, furcula ; 8, metacoracoid ; 
9, thumb ; 10, humeruM ; 11, ulna ; 12, ineta- 
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Aft tlie ftkeleicjii of Birds affords many impoi*tAnt characters, 
whtjreby the class is distinguifthed from Mammals, it iw advisable to 
cuter at once ujKni its consideration. In the first plac€% the skull of a bird, as 
shown in the figures given later on in the chapter, diffei*H from that of a ma mma l 



BKKUKTON OF PAUHOT AND SKULL OF COCKATOO. 


in that it is attached to the fii’st Joint of the backbone by a single knob or condyle, 
instead of by two such condyles. Secomlly, each half of the lower Jaw is composed 
of several pieces, instead of but one; and instead of the lower Jaw articulat- 
ing dirt^ctly with wlmt is 
known as the squamosal region 
of the brain-case, it does so by 
the intervention of a separate 
bone, termed, from its form, 
the quadrate, the position of 
which is indicated in the 
accompanjing figure. It may 
be mentioned here that in all 
existing Birds both jaws are 
encased in horn, and are devoid 
of teeth ; while the two halves 
of the lower Jaw are completely soldered together by bone at their Junction, or 
symphj^ia Certain extinct Bii^ds had, however, a full series of teeth, and the two 
lialves of the lower jaw separate. 



BIDK VIEW OF SKULL OF TKAL, WITH THE LOWER JAW DISPLACED. 

The bone immiMlistely to the leU of the one iiiarketl Pt is the 
qusdrate. (From Huxley, Ptvc, Ztnd, Soc,t 1867 .) 
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As regards the backbone, existing Birds differ from Mammals in that the 
bodies of the vertebrse, at least in the region of the neck, ai-e articulated to one 
another by saddle-shaped surfaces, instead of by a cup-and-ball joint or two nearly 
flat surfaces ; and there is no constancy in the number of joints in the neck. 
A further peculiarity is that a number of the vei’U'bras of the back, together with 
some of those of the tail, are solidly united with the proper sacrum, while the 
whole long series of welded vertebrsa are themselves as firmly attached to the 


ns 



ATHTRIOR ASPECT OF THE DORRAI. VERTEBRA OF A MOA {PachyOmia.) 

fUf Upper or nettral spine ; n, neural canal ; pz, prezygapojihysiK ; d, transverse process ; v, pedicle of arch ; 
p, facet for rib ; anterior surface of lK)dy or centrum ; hy, lower or hienial sjiine.— After Owen. 

liaunch-boneR of the pelvis. In all living Birds the bones of the tail are ver^^ few 
in number, and terminate in a triangular bone (as seen in our figure of the 
skeleton of a parrot), termed the ploughshare-bone. It is to this region of 
the body that the tail-feathers of a bird, commonly called the tail, are attached ; 
and it will thus be apparent that the jio-called tail of a bird does not correspond 
with the tail of a mammal In the earliest known bird the tail was, however, 
long, and composefl of a number of vertebrae, each carrying a pair of feathers. 
The pelvis of a bird is remarkable for the great elongation of the haunch-bones, 
and also for the circumstance that the portion known as the pubis (p, p') is 
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directed backward parallel with the element termed the ischium; the three 
eleinentH united together as in Mammals but differing from them, 

with two exceptions, in that neither the ischium nor the pubis unites with its 
fellow of the opposite side in the middle line. Moreover, the cup in the pelvis for 
the Ijead of tlie thigh-bone is always open at the base. The firm union of the 
haunch -lx)nes with such a large portion of the backbone is necessary to afford 
a solid basis of support for the rest of the skeleton in flight. 

Equally essential is a solid union 
between the bones of the shoulder 
and the breast-bone. Accordingly, 
w^e find that, as in the Egg-laying 
Mammals the blade-bone or scapula 
(><) is connected with the breast- 
bone (sf), by a metacoracoid (r); 
the scapula and metaeoracoid thus 
jointly forming the cup for the 
articulation of the head of the ann- 
bone or humerus (A), Although in 
flightless Birds the metacoracoid is 
short and broad, in other species it 
is more or less elongated; and in 
either case its lower expanded end 

hla<lo*honc or Hcapula ; <?, metacoracoul ; /<, ami*bowe received in a gl’OOVe on the 
or luiinoruH ; /, fiirewlu ; broast-boue or steruuiii.*--Aaer summit of thc! breast-bone. Usually 

the collar-bones, or clavicles, are 
well-developed, and united together to fonn a V or U-shaped bone, now known as 
tlu‘ “ merry-thought,” or furcula (/) ; this furcula generally articulating with a 
pixicess on the inetacorocoid (a), and also with the anterior 
end of tlu^ breast-l)one. The breast-lione in flying Birds is 
pnividt'd with a strong keel up the middle of its inferior 
surface, as shown in the figure of the skeleton of a pan*ot 
on p. 202, in onler to afford suppoi't for the powerful muscles 
moving the wing ; but in fliglitless Binls, os in the figure on 
this pag(', it is smooth and rounded. To the sides of the 
nppiT part of the breast-bone jire attached the lower segments 
of the ribs ; the ribs themselves being few in number, and 
distinguished fixim those of Mammals by the presence of 
oblique (uncinate) processes pixyecting from their hinder 
bortlers. 

With regard to the limbs, the bones of a bird s wing 
cori'ospond generally to those of the arm or fore-leg of a 
mammal ; the arm-lxine or humerus ha^dng distinct condyles 
(a, ft) for the articulation of the bones of the fore-arm (radius 
and ulna) ; and being sometimes furnished with a projecting 
process above the outermost of these two condyles. The 
two bones of the fore-arm always remain separate from bout 



FRONT SCRFACB OP THS 
LEFT METACORACDXD OP 
A FLYING BIRD. 

a, process for articnUtion 
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one another. In the wrist the numerous bones found in Mammals ai'e, how- 
ever, reduced to two ; and the metacarpus and hand ai-e flattened and specially 
modified. Thus there are never more than three digits, which are usually without 
claws, although among recent birds two may be 
thus armed. The thumb, or first digit, is repre- 
sented merely by one or two joints (as shown 
in the skeleton on p. 292), and carries the so- 
called bastard-wing ; while the other two digits humkkub 

represent the index and middle fingers of the 

human hand. Their respective nietacai’pals, as seen in the figurts cited, are united 
at their two ends so as to fonn a single bone ; while the index finger has two 
flattened joints, and the third finger (not present in the figure) but one. 

In the hind-limb there is a still wider depai-ture from the Mammalian type. 
The uppermost bone in a bird s leg (A of the accompanying figure) is the thigh- 
lx)ne, or femur ; below this comes the tibia, or larger bone of the lower leg, on the 
outer side of which is a small splint (not shown in the figure) i-epresenting the 

fibula. Below the tibia comes another long bone, 
terminating (except in the ostrich, where they 
are reduced to two) in three pulley -like sur- 
faces, known as trochleB 0 , to which are articu- 
lated the toe-bones. Obviously, then, this third 
long l)one corresponds to the metatarsus of a 
mammal, consisting in fact of the three initldle 
metatarsals of the typical five-toed limb welded 
together, in the same manner os two such 
metatarsals are united in the hind-limb of a 
ruminant mammal. It may, therefore, be called 
either the metatarsus or the cannon-bone. The 
reader will, however, now ask what has become 
of the ankle or tarsus in the bird s leg. To 
this it may be replied that its upper bones have 
united to the lower end of the tibia ; while the 
lower row has joined the upper end of the 
cannon-bone. The figure on p. 290 exhibits the 
lower end of the tibia of an adult crane and 
of a young ostrich ; and it will be seen that in 
the latter the upper ankle-bone is still distinct, 
while in the former it has become completely 
united with the tibia. A precisely similar state of things takes place in the for- 
mation of the cannon-bone. It will, therefore, be apparent that the tibia of a bird 
corresponds to the tibia, plus the upper half of the ankle, of a mammal ; while the 
cannon-bone represents the metatai’sus, j)ly^ the lowc.* half of the ankle. Hence, 
while the ankle-joint in a mammal occurs between the tibia and the upper row of 
ankle-bones, in a bird it is placed between the upper and lower rows of the ankle. 
The bony bridge seen at a in the tibia of the crane is very commonly present in 
birds ; it acts as a pulley for the tendons of the muscles of the front of the leg 
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which paHH beneath. Such pulleys enable the fleshy portions of the muscles to be 
placed hi^h up in the limb, and thus cause the centre of gravity of the body to 
be near the wings, an arrangement essential for flight. In addition to the three 
toes articulating with the lower end of the cannon-bone, most birds have another 

tw, con-esi)onding to the first or great toe of 
the human foot, of which the metacarpal is 
loosely attached to a facet on the inner edge 
of the hinder surface of the cannon-lx)ne — as 
shown in the figure of the cannon-bone of a 
buzzard in our fourth volume. No bird has 
any trace of the fifth toe. The number of 
joints in each toe, in place of not exceeding 
throe as in ordinary nniinmals, increases regu- 
larly from the first to the fourth toe. 

Bktia structure of the base 

of the skull is of some import- 
ance in classification, a few words are neces- 
sary on this point. In the first place, the 
skull of a bird is characterised by the great size 
of th(^ sfK^kets for the eyes, which are separated from one another merely by a 
thin lK)ny j)ai*tition. The aperture for the nostrils (immediately below aVa in the 
iigure on j). 292) may be eith(‘r short and rounded, when the skull is said to l)e 
Itolarhiiial (as in that figure); or they may form elongati^d slits, as in a pigeon, 
when the comlition is termed scA /cor/#/ in//. In all Birds most of the component 
iKines of tile skull an* coinpletel}^ united together, without any trace of the original 
lines of division, in the adult state ; and in omithologj" it is usual to apply the 
terms upper and lower mandible to the two parts of the beak. 

With regard to the liones of the palate, tlie introduction of a number of 
t(*chnical terms is unavoidable. In the middle of the hinder part of the lower 
.surface of a bird’s skull can be seen a pointed ro*\ of bone, known as the 
nfili(‘nol(htl roHlrtt iii, which may caiTy, as in (A) of the figure, a pair of /xis/p/m/i/on/ 
/((win (f). In a<lvance of this is a single or double bone, termed the voiner (To), 
On the two sides of this central axis are two paira of slender bones, of which the 
hinder are U^rmeil ptcri^<joiils {Pf\ and articulate with the ba 8 ipter 3 ’'goid processes 
when prt'sent; while the front pair are named pulatines {PI). From the sides of 
the upper jaw or DULvIlhv {Mr\ are given off two ma^illo-}Hxlatme proce^es {Mx]>\ 
projecting in the middle line towaixls the vomer. Now when the vomer, as in the 
fowl and capeix^aillie (A) is pointed in fix)nt, wdiile the maxillo-palatines remain 
separatt* both from it aiul from one another, the skull is said to be sch izog^mihons 
(cleft palate). When, on the other hand, as in the duck (B), the maxillo-palatines 
unite in the middle line, so as to form a bridge in front of the vomer, the construc- 
tion is termed (Jesniogvathom (bridged palate). In a third modification, as 
exemplified in the raven (B) and all other liWng passerine birds, the maxillo- 
palatines, although extending beneath the vomer, do not unite either wnth that 
bone or wdth one another, while the vomer itself is expanded and abruptly 
truncated in front; tliis arrangement being termed cegithognaihotis (passerine- 
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sidered to alter the degree of convexity of the aqueous humour and cornea, and 
thus to render the eye focally adapted to the constant!}^ varying distance of objects 
during flight. 

Sztomai When clothed with its feathers, the bodily conformation of an 

ordinary bird is that best adapted for cleaving the air with the least 
possible resistance ; the head being more or less sharpened, the lx)dy gradually 
swelling to a point some distance in advance of the middle, and then as rapiclly 
decreasing in girth, while the feathers are all directed from the head towards th(j 
tail In those birds in which the neck is not unduly elongated the whole contour 
is, indeed, spindle-shaped, and may be compared to two cones placed base to base 
at the thickest part of the body. It is essential to the exigencies of flight that the 
^ntre of gravity should be on the lower aspect of the body, as nearly as possible 
miinediately below the points of suspension by the wings ; and, in order to ensure 
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thin, there ih the* concentration of inuHcles and other organs in this region, to which 
Home allusion has been already made. Not only are the fleshy portions of the 
inuHcles of the legs mainly confined to the upper portions of these limbs, but the 
muscles which elevate the wings are actually placed on the under instead of on 
the upptT surface (d' the body. In the breast of a flying bird the great superficial 
muscle, known as the jiectciralis major, is for the purpose of depressing the wing; 
Inme^ith this is, however, a second muscle — the pectoralis minor — of which the 
function is to raise the wing-bone, or humeim This is effected by the muscle 
terminating in a tendon, which passes through a pulley over the head of the scapula 



diagram of a bird, to ILLU6TRATK TRB ARRANGEMENT OF THE FLUMAGE, ETC.' 


and metacoracuid, and then being attached on the upper surface of the humerus ; 
that bone Indiig accordingly elevated when the muscle contracts. The same 
tendency to tlie concentration of structures is exhibited by the organ of voice 
(syrinx) of a bird being placed within the chest, where the windpipe divides into 
the two bronchi, instead of, as in Mammals, immediately beneath the lower jaw. 

An important external feature in Birds is the frequent presence of a gland 
termed the oil-gland, on the upper surface of the rump, the function of which is to 
secrete oil for the lubrication of the feathers. This gland, which is most developed 
in aquatic binls, may be absent, and vrhen present may be either naked or crowned 
with a tuft of fcathei^ 

' For this cut tlie Editor is indebted to Mr. RowUnd Wwd, in whose Sportsman's handbook it orighisUy 
appeared. AcknowWtlRnients are likewise due to the same genUeman for the copyright of the head of the Musk-ox 
on p. 210 of Vol. ir, which is taken from a photograph of a specimen shot by Lord Lonsdale and mounted by 
Mr. W^ard. 
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Ornithologists have devised a number of terms to indicate the different parts 
of a body of a bird, several of which are located in the accompanying diagram : 
the others it wdll be unnecessary to mention here. It may be observed, however, 
that the ears of Birds are unprovided with external conchs, merely opening flat on 
the sides of the head, usually a little behind and below the eyes. The eyes, wdiich 
are in most cases placed laterally and near the middle of the head, are providetl 
wdth a third eyelid, or nictitating membrane, w^hich can be drawn oblicjuely like a 
shutter over the eyeball, while the projier eyelids remain open ; as may Ix' observed 
in a captive owl or eagle, when the glistening white membrane wdll be seen from 
time to time to sw*eep across the eye wdth extreme rapidity. 

The beaks of birds, which, as w'e have said, are always encased in honi or 
leathery skin, have different terms applied to them, according to their relative 
length and form ; the meaning of most of such tenns, as Jissirostral, deiitirost rah 
conirostml, etc., being self-apparent A horny investment is also generally 
present on such portions of the lower part of the legs as are devoid of feathers ; 
although in some cases, as in the ducks, this is replaced by a more or less leathery 
skin. The homy covering of the metatarsus may consist of small pieces, wdth the 
edges in apposition, as in the plovers, wdien it is said to be relic itlnir ; but frequently 
the front surface, as in the fowls, has a numlxu* of broad overlapping plates, wlien 
it is termed wiitate. Occasionally each side is invested by a singhi greave-likt^ 
plate, meeting its fellow in a prominent ridge at the back. 

nosuMra feathers of birds Ixdiig all-important need a somewhat fuller 

notice. A feather in its most complete state of development consists 
of a main sti‘m, and a secondary stem, or afier-ahaft ; but the latter is frecjuently 
wanting. The Ijase of the main stem is formed by the hollow homy quill, tlie 
lower end of which is pointed and inserted into the skin. The upper part of the 
quill passes into the shaft, or rack iff, at a point marked by a small aperture termed 
the upper iLiiibUicws. The shaft is four-sided, elastic, pithy, and less horny than 
the quill ; and gradually tapers at its extremity to a tine point. On either side of 
the shaft are the tw*o wehs, collectively fonning the vane of the feather. Each 
w^eb or half of the vane, one of w hich is generally considerably wider than the 
other, is composed of a series of flattened plates closely applied to one another, and 
diverging from the shaft at an open angle, each plate terminating in a point. 
These plates form the barbs, and they are held together by barbules, given off* in 
the same manner as are the barbs from the stem ; while the barbules may again 
give off hookLets, The after-shaft is, w^hen fully developed, a miniature of the main 
stem, from which it is given off at the junction of the quill with the shaft. Such 
is the structure of a typical feather ; but the soft feathers known as dmon have 
the stem short and weak, or even w^anting, while the barbs are soft and not held 
together by fully-formed barbules and booklets. Sometimes the ends of such 
feathers break up into pow^der, and they may then be spoken of as powder-down 
feathers. In another type of feather the vane is rudimentary, and the whole 
structure then becomes more or less hair-like ; to such the term thread-feathers is 
applicable. Finally, the feathers covering the body and concealing the underlying 
down are conveniently referred to as the contour-feathers. 

Instead of being evenly distributed over the body of a bird, the feathers grow 
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from certain wtill-tleftned tractB, between which arc bare spaces. Although such 
tracts have received distinct names, and are of some importance in classification, it 
will suffice to mention their mere existence ; and we pass on to the consideration of 
the names applied to the feathers of the tail and wings. 

As shown in the diagram on p. 298, the tail-feathers, w^hich are very generally 
tw(‘lve in nuiiilnT, are termed rPcfri(T.H \ and are usually firm and fully developed. 
AIkjvc and below the rectrices are the upper and under iaiUcovprtH\ although 
gtuH^rally small and unimportant, in the peticock the upper tail -coverts attain 
an extniord inary development, and constitute what is commonly designated 
tin? tail. Pnunising that the feathers clothing the shoulders are termed 
HCft/Hildrs, and tliose betw(*en them iitferMcapidars, we pass on to the consideration 
of the feathers of the wings. First of all, we have the little gi'oup of feathers 
forming the hnHUmKvmuj, or ahda, which are carried by the first digit, or thumb, 
and lie on the front lK)rd(T of the back of the wing. Next, we have the fight- 
fpiithrrH, rcniigps, or gvilh, which ari.se from the bones of the am an<l pinion 
(or hand, exclusive of the thumb); all are strong, finn feathei's, giving ri.se to the 
main cont<iur of the; wing. Such of the remiges as take their origin from the 
pinion are termed primaripH\ while those attached to the fore-arm (ulna) and 
uj)per arm (hunuuns) are entitled HProntlaripf^, though the remiges arising from 
the hunu'rus us(*d to be, distinguished as ierf {(trips, and the term spcondarips con- 
fint‘d to tlio.st» attaclied to the ulna. The primarie.« are the firmest and stiffest 
of the wing-b*athers, and are very generally either nine or ten in numlxu*. 
As the r(*cti‘ices of the t*iil have tail-co veils, so the remiges have loittg- 
vovvriH, l)oth aliove and below. Of the upper wing-coverts, we have first the 
primary (^orrrts overlying the primaries; wdiile the stwndaries are overlain 
by three seri(‘H, re.spectively known as the (jrt'ttfpr, and Ipsser itpj}er 

spconthtrg iring - Piurrfs. Of these the greater coverts are the largest and 
tlu* mo.st important in cla.s8ification. The tivdpr wing-cot^rfs, which are less 
im]K)rtant in chmsitication, are likewise divided into a primary and secondary 
.series. 

cuaiifftof When first hatched, Birds are covered wdth some kind of down, 

Fiumagt. very scanty in those which are I'eared in nests, but thick in all 
tho.se able to run aliout at the time of birth. The true feathers are, howev’er, soon 
developed, those of the wings and tail being usually the first to make their appear- 
ance, ami the rapidity with which feathei^s grow is one of the most remarkable 
featun*s of Binls, In oixler to preserve the plumage in good condition, it is 
essential that it should l>e renewed at least once a year. This renewal of the 
feathers is termed moulting, and freijuently takes place twice during the year; 
wliile in the ptarmigan there art* three moulta The chief moult usually takes 
place soon after the breeding-season ; but in those birds W’hich, like ducks, have 
a sj)ecial breeding-plumage, a second moult takes place previous to that period. 
In the ptarmigan the thin! moult is for the assumption of the white winter dress. 
Usually the wing-feathers are shed in pairs one after another; but among the 
ducks, which are enabled to conceal themselves among water plants, and can thus 
protect themselves without flight, the shedding of all the wing-fathers is 
frequently almost simultaneous. 
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As already mentioned, biixls pmluce their youn^ by means of 
eggs, covered with a hard calcareous shell, often ivmarkable for tlu* 
beauty of its coloration. Into the structure of an egg it will Ik* (juite uiinecessarj’ 
to enter in this work ; but the following ivmarks, chiefly taken fi*om the 
descriptive account of a series of some of the most remarkable forms in the 
central hall of the British Museum, will l>e found of general interest. Although 
the number of eggs laid an<l incubated together is generally pretty constant in 
each kind of bird, yet there is great specific variation in this respt'ct. The Manx 
shearwater, for insttince, lays but a single egg, while clutches of the long-tailed 
tit and red-legged partridge may contain fix)m niiu* to twelve t‘ggs. In form, eggs 
vary from an almost spherical shape, as in owls, to difleivnt modificiitions of the 
elliptical or oval. The latter shape, in which one end is smaller and more pointed 
than the other, although far fi*om being univemil, is decide<lly the mt)st common ; 
this conical shape allowing a larger number of eggs to bti accommodated in a 
circular nest than would otherwise be possible ; and it may Ik* noticed that, when 
only a pair of eggs is laid, this form is but seldom assumed. Such i‘ggs as nan*ow 
very rapidly, and thus take a pear-shaped form, mainly peHain to the* wading- 
birds and their terrestrial allies the plovers, of the onler Lim imhv ; four of these 
being laid in a nest. Their size being large in propoition to the bulk of tla* bird 
by whom they are laid, their position in the nest, with their pointed t‘nds nuieting 
together in the centre, causes them to occupy the smallest possible amount of space. 
Sea-birds, like the guillemot and razorbill, which lay one or two eggs on barren 
ledges of rock, likewise have them pointed, as Ixdng much less liable to roll than 
would be the case if they were spherical. 

Although the size of the eggs generally varies proportionately to that of the 
parent bird, yet this is by no means invariably the case ; and it aj)pearH that 
in birds of which the young are liatched in a helpless condition, tht^ i*ggH are 
iX5latively smaller than in those in which the young come into the world fully 
fledged. Moreover, it is the birds that have helpless oflspring that usually 
make the most carefully constructed nests; while those that have fully fltKlged 
young lay their eggs in very iiide nests or on the bare ground. As examjJes of 
birds of equal size, laying differently sized eggs, may be mentioned the curlew and 
the raven; while the bird which has the relatively smallest egg is the cuckoo, 
and that with the largest the kiwi. 

The texture of the outer surface of the shell is liable to nmch variation, 
tinamus and kingfishers laying smooth and jx)rcellaneouH eggs, while those of the 
ibises and ducks are dull and chalky, those of the flamingos coated with a 
calcareous outer film, and those of the emu rough and pitted As regards 
coloration, no relation can be traced Ijetween eggs and the birds by which they are 
laid ; and it is probable that originally Birds resembled Beptiles in laying white 
eggs, this want of colour being retained, or perhaps reacquired, in the eggs of the 
majority of birds which lay in holea The larger number of eggs are, however, 
variously coloured by the deposition of pigment on or near the outer surface of 
the shelL The cedour (os in the tinamus) may be either uniform over the whole 
surface, or it may take the form of irregular washes, blotches, lines, or more or 
less nearly circular spots, upon either a white or uniformly-coloured ground 
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W^ry little ih, liowever, at present understood with regard to the signification of 
egg-coloration. Fre(|uently the different species of a group lay very similarly 
coloured eggs, as is exemplified by the warblei’s and buntings ; but this is by no 
jiieans invariably the case, as is well shown by the different members of the thrush 
family. In many castis the coloration of the eggs is evidently a<lapted to the hue 
of th(;ir natural surroundings, as is well exemplified by sandpii)ers, dunlins, 
plovers, and their allies, an<l likewise by pheasants and partridges. 

Since no bird hibeniatcjs, wdiile a large number breed in regions 

Migratioti. could not possibly exist during the cold winter months, 

it is esHiuitial that they should migrate to wanner regions in which to pass that 
s(mson of the year. Such migrations may l^e very partial, as is the case with 
many Jlritish species, when the individuals passing the summer in the more 
nortiiern parts of the country come further south during the winter; while those 
frotn the ar(!a into which the immigrants arrive likewise move southwards. From 
such partial migrations then^ is a gradual transition to complete migrations, when 
the binis f)f one country travel to a far distant land for the winter. As the great 
masses of land enjoying a cold climate are mainly confined to tlie Northern 
Hemisphere*, it is obvious that binl migrations must take place from south to 
north, and the following giuieral laws of migration are now accepted. With the 
exception of purely tropical species, vxory bird breeds in the coldest or most 
nortlu^rn juirt of its range ; such nesting-grounds lading generally reached by 
a horizontal migration, although in a ft‘W insttinces birds may a.scend mountains 
until tlu'y meet with the retjuired degree of temj)erature. This northerly 
migration is always for the purpose of breeding, while the southward return is 
for food and warmth. Those sj>ecies which go furthest north often also range 
furthest to the south ; while every species has its particular period of migration. 
Finally, no si>ecies ever breeds during its sojourn in the southern portion of its 
migratory area. 

It would l>e quite out of place to enter into any discussion as to the origin of 
this migratory instinct; but it may be mentioned that as the young frequently 
make the autumn migration unattended by the old, it is quite evident that the 
journt'y is made independently of any knowledge of the route. Moix*over, as most 
migmtions take place in the night, it is clear that this alone will preclude any 
guidance of the host by landmarks. Then, again, from the circumstance that 
during astronomical ol)stjrvations flights of biids have been seen ci*ORsing the 
moon s disc at an immense elevation alx)ve the earth, there is good reason to 
btdieve that at letist many migrations take place at heights whence the con- 
figuration of the continents and oceans would be invisible even during the day. 
Nevt‘rthelesa, it Rp|x*ars that tliere are certain definite lines along which vast 
numbei*8 of birds, subject to conditions of weather, habitually migrate; one of 
these trunk-routes passing through the island of Heligoland and along the 
western coast of Euroju*. 

nutriimUoiL Although, from their pow*er of flight and migratory habits, it 
might seem that Binis would have no definite distributional areas, yet 
this is by no means the case ; and the diflerent zoological regions into which the 
world is now mapped out were originally defined from the various groups of Birds 
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by which they are inhabited. For instance, while the Paljparctic region, that is to 
say, the greater part of Europe and Asia north of the line of the Himalaya, is 
cliaracterised by the sole possession of the capercaillie, aiul its abundance of grouse, 
buntings, etc., North America is the sole home of the turkey, while humming-birtls 
are mainly characteristic of South and Central America, as aiv birds of paradise, 
lyre-birds, and cockatoos of the Australasian region. Many birds, esp(‘cially some 
of the humming-birds, have indeed a very local distribution ; and, as might have 
been expected, the various gmups of flightless Birds are now n‘spectiv(dy confined 
to particular continents and islands. It would be impossible to pursue the subject 
further in the space available, but the reader wdll Ik* enabled to gather many of 
the leading facts of avian distribution in the course of our description of the various 
groups. 

As regards their geological distribution, it may be mentioned thnt most of tlu^ 
birds from the Tertiary formations are more or less closely allied to existing types. 
When, however, we reach the antecedent Cretaceous (chalk) ej)och, wt* find that at 
least several of the birds were furnished with teeth ; while in tht* still older Jurassic 
or Oolitic epoch the one definitely known bird {Archivopft'njj') was not only 
furnished with teeth, but had a long tapering tail, and exhibited several other 
features indicative of rej)tilian affinity. While Birds present no sort of rt*lationship 
to Mammals, they show manifest indications of being nearly alli<*il to certain 
extinct groups of Reptiles ; h\ii the nature of that relationship can be best indicated 
in our consideration of those gnmps. 

fflMiiflott lm t subject is there greater diversity of views among zoologists 

than with regard to the classification of Birds; scarcely any two 
ornithologists being in accord on this point. To a great extent this is owing to 
that structural uniformity among the members of the class to which ref(‘n*nce has 
been already made, which renders it almost imj)ossible to determine what featun?H 
should be regarded as of primary importance. With such conflicting views it is 
inevitable that schemes of classification are to be counted alnmst by the dozen, and 
scarcely a year passes without one or more new ones Ixjing j)roposed. As it is 
unlikely that any one of these latter classifications will Ikj permanently accepted, 
it has been thought advisable, in a jjopular 'work of the present nature, to revert to 
a modification of a scheme proposed some years ago by Dr. Sclater. Including 
certain extinct groups, the class, according to this scheme, may be divided into th(5 
following twenty-five groups, of which the firat twenty-two may Ik* reckoned 
orders — such orders, be it understood, being for the most part far less distinct from 
one another than arc those of Mammals. 

Orders of Birds. 

1. Passeres — Perching Birda 

2. PiCARLE — Woodpecl^rs, Cuckoos, HombiUs, etc. 

3. PsriTACi — Parrots. 

4. Strides — Owla 

5. Pandioxes — Ospreya 

6. AcciprrRE.s — Eagles, Falcons, Vultures, etc. 
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7. STE(JANOPf)DEs — PelicanH, Cormorants, and Ganneta. 

8. Hehodiones — H erons and Storks. 

0. OiK)NT(KiL(JSSi — Flamingos. 

10. Ansehes — D ucks, Geese, and Swans. 

11. l^ALAMEDEiE — Screamers. 

12. CoLUMHA^ — Pigeons, Do<lo, and Sand-Grou.sa 

18. Gallina^: — F owls an<l Game-Birds. 

14. FriJCAUiAi — Rails and C(x>ts. 

15. Alectouides — C ranes and Bustarda 

IG. Limkx)LA«: — P lovei-s, Curlews, Snipe, etc. 

17. Gavia-: — G ulls and Tenia 

18. TiiniNAUEs — Petrels and Albatross(*s. 

18. PYCioPoDES — ])ivei*s, Auks, and Grelx^a 

20. Imi»EXNES — P enguins. 

21. Odontounithes — T oothed Birds (extinct). 

22. CliYiTlTHl— Tinainus. 

28. Steueounithes — l*atagonian Flightless Birds (extinct). 

24. Katita: — O striches, Emus, Cassowaris, etc. 

25. Sauiiuua: — L ong-Tailed Birds (extinct). 

Of these groups the first twenty-two, which are reckoned as or<lers, ai*e 
brigaded tog(‘ther to form the suljclass of Carinate Birds (CarinataO, the great 
majority of which possess the |>ower of flight, aiul have a strong keel (carina) to 
the breast-lKine. The twenty-foui*th group, or Ratita*, constitutes, on the other 
hand, a second suliclass, characterised by the absence of a keel to the breast-bone, 
and the loss of the pow(*r of flight ; while the extinct long-tailed birds (group 
25) form a third main division diflering from all the othei's by the i*etention 
of the long reptilian tail. 

The numlH*r of existing sjwcies of birds lieing in all probability considerably 
over ten thousand, it will Ik* obvious that in the space at our command the various 
gnmjis must be treated much more briefly than were the Mammals : and in many 
instances we shall bt^ able to allude only to the families, without referring to the 
genera, and in some cases not even tlie whole of the former are mentioned. 

It will I>e noticed that in the course of this Introduction practically nothing 
has Ihh'ii said as to the anatomy of the soft parts of biixls ; for this we must refer 
the ivader to other works. 
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The Perching Birds, — Order Passeres. 

Crows to Honey-Creepers. 

Families CoRVIDAl to CcEREBID^. 

The order of Passeres, which includes by far the j:^reat majority of existinfj birds, 
and especially those popularly termed song-birds, may be regarded as oceiij)ying 
a position analogous to that lield by lizards among the Keptiles, and by th(5 
bony fishes in the Fishes, all its members being more or less sp(*cialised and 
highly organised. On this account the group is now, by general consiTit, I’cgarded 
as the highest in the class. All these birds are characterised by having tlu*- palate*, 
constructed on what is termed the a*githognathous nmdification, the structun^ of 
which is described and illustrated on p. 301 . They are furth<‘r distinguished by 
producing their young in a helpless and nearly naked condition, having merely a 
few patches of down scattered here and there over the body. In thi* skeleton the 
slender metatarsus has its three nearly e(|ualised condyles placed almost in the 
same transverse line ; while the arm-bone, or humerus, has a well-marked bifurcate 
process at the outer sides of its lower end ; and, as a minor character, it may be 
mentioned that the breast-bone has but a single notch. The first tot^ is always 
present, and is mobile and directed backwards, in addition to Ixdng worked by a 
muscle independently of the other digits. A covering of feathers invests the legs 
as far down as the ankle-joint. There are usually twelve feathers in the tail ; 
while the primary quills of the wings vary in number from nine to ten, the latter 
being the usual complement among the typical members of the order. 

With three exceptions, the perching birds of the Old World belong to a section 
characterised by having the intrinsic muscles of the syrinx, or organ of voice, 
attached to the cords of the open rings of the bronchial tube, and technically 
termed the Acronxyodi, The Indian members of the order, provided with ttui 
primary quills in the wdngs, may be divided, according to an arrangement sug- 
gested by Mr. Oates, into five groupa In the first of these the nestling resembles 
that of the adult female ; this is likewise true of the second group, in which the 
coloration of the young bird is more brilliant than that of its parent, being in the 
Indian forms generally suffused wit^ yellow. On the other hand, in the third 
group, the nestling is transversely barred ; while in the fourth it is striated ; and 
in the fifth group the nestling-plumage is either mottled or squamated. 

Although certain species of the perching birds, such as the snow-bunting and 
the sand-marten, have a circumpolar distribution, numerous genera of this order 
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are restricted to tlu^ New World ; while in spiti? of the fact that many species, as 
well as fannli<*s, ran^e across the wdiolc of the north temperate parts of the Old 
World, from the Kritish Isles to Japan, comparatively few families can be termed 
strictly cosmopolitan. Amon^ those famili(*s, which are variously represented in 
almost every re^icai of the ^1 o1h% may be ranked the finch trilx*, the swallows, 
and the triu^ crows. F'or lustre of plumage and striking; combinations of colour, 
the perchin^^ bir<ls of the Indo-Malayan region excel all others: but South America 
poss(!Sses ii larger and more varied assortment of th(.‘se birds. Among the number, 
tanagers and chatb^rttrs fonn sp(‘cially interesting groups. While the mocking-birds, 
r<'preHent4‘fl by closely allicMl species in Ixith the northern and southern divisions of 
the New World, have tlie Ixjst claim U) lx‘. considered the finest songsters in the 
entire order, in Europe, it is probable tliat tlu? blue* thrush possesses the most 
beautiful notes of all tla* j>asseriiu‘s. 

In such a large and difficult grouj» as the perching birds it is but natural to 
<‘X]Mx;t div<*rs<‘ views among ornithologists in regard to classification. To a 
great extent the scheme of Dr. Sharja^ is here followed, which differs very 
considei’ubly from that reCAUitly ]>ropos(‘d by Mr. Oates in the Birds of British 
J iidiit. Without. att(‘mj)ting t(» weigh the valm‘ of the two, the former has Ixien 
ado[»ted, as being that more gtuau'ally known. It will 1x3 obvious that in such 
a vast ass(*mblage all that can be attemj)ted in the limits of our space is to notice 
some of the more* generally interesting types. 


The Ohow Tkibe. 

Family CnitviVA:. 

FreijUently conspicuous by a black or pied plumage, often variegated with gi'ey, 
ami (X'casionally with brown, altlumgli some species, like the blue jays of South 
Anuu’ica, are much moiv gaudily coloure<l, the memlxu*s of the crow family form a 
groui» which, while having f<'W charactei’s in common, aiv yet easy of recog- 
nition. Possessing a stout and generally large lH*ak, without a distinct notch in 
the upper mamlibh\ and giuierally .straight, the cix>ws have the chin-angle, or union 
of the two branches of the lower jaw, almost always proiluced in fmnt of the line 
of the nostrils: while the tongue is non -extensile. The t<x*s are of the normal 
j>assi*i*ine type, but although tlu' tii'st t(X' is strong, it is inferior in length to the 
thinl. The no.strils are clear of the lim* of the forehead, and aiv pi*otc*cted by a 
numlx'r of stiff* bristles reaching to tlie middle of the beak, which are, however, 
shed in tlu* adult of the European i\x)k. The wing always ha.s ten primary quills, 
ami the tail twelve featliere. Mr. Oates, who includes the tits in the present 
family, points out that the cn>ws may lx* di.stinguished by having the first primary 
quill longer than half the length of the second : while the plumage is more or less 
firm and glossy, and the length of the bill considerably greater tlian its depth. 
Both gi*oups agrei' in that the plumagi* of the two sexes is alike, and undeigoes but 
one moult (in the autumn) ; while the plumage of the young is paler. 

Some repi*e8entative8 of this specialised family are found in all the great 
continents : and even islands have in some cases their peculiar species. The piping 
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crowH are only found in Australia ; while magpies, nutcrackers, and choughs, are 
characteristic of the northern and central parts of the Old World. South America 
possesses some jays of brilliant plumage ; those of the genus Xanthura having 
beautiful blue feathers, associated vrith black or deeper blue markings. 
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BaTvniuid The genus CorvuH includes all the true ravens and crows, 
distinguished by a stout compressed bill, straight at the base, arched 
towards the ix)int, and sharp at the edges. The wings are long and graduated, 
and the tail is more or less graduated. The feet are powerful, the metatarsus ex- 
ceeding in length the middle toe. The plumage is identical in both sexes; and 
black, moi'e or less glossed with green or puri>le, decidedly predominates. Birds 
of this genus are found throughout the wiiole of Europe and Asia north of the 
line of the Himalaya, ranging into North-Western India, Australia, North America, 
and Mexico. 

The type of this well-known genus is the large raven {Coi'vus 
corax)y familiar to the natives of the northern parts of both 
hemispheres. In Japan its place is occupied by the Oriental raven, which is also 
found in India, Ceylon, South China, and the islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
The common raven of temperate Europe may be regarded as the parent form, and 
thrives in a wide diversity of regions, ranging from Greenland to Spain and from 
Portugal to Palestine, contriving constantly to adapt its habits to its immediate 
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(‘nvironineiii Th(‘ raven i.s an early breeder, and the birds of the English 
fells annually rej)air tlndr nests while snowdrifts are lying in deep folds on the 
mountain si<les. It sometinu^s happens that a raven’s nest l^ecomes sw'amped by 
i*ain and driving slec't to such a degree that the eggs are chilled and render(‘d uselesa 
In th<; event of such a conting(*ncy arising, the breeding ravens retire to some other 
favourite haunt, in which the female lays a fresh complement of eggs. The latter 
an! fijurortive in number, rarely six; and are usually of a bluish given colour, 
blotched and sj)otted with dai*k oli ve-])rown, although a reddish variety is occasionally 
obtain(!d. TIm! raven ]M*rfonns valuable services as a scavenger, and the damage 
it d(x*s the game-preserver is infinitesimally small ; but it must be confessed that 
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shepherds havt» only too g(X)il reason to complain of the injuries inflicted upon 
ewes when dropping tlndr lambs, for the raven readily attacks any defenceless 
animal such os a weak lamb or a feeble faw’n. 
imoan Orowi. Africa the genus is rc'presented by the black African rook 

(C. the white-nwked raven ((\ alhicdUM), which is 

brown and black with a conspicuous black collar; the thick -billed raven 
{C. vninslvonfrls): and the whitt»-bellied crow' (C. seapulalnfii). This last is a 
handsome biixl, easily ivcogniseil by its black and white or parti -coloured 
))lumagt». It obtains mucli of its food about the high roads, examining the 
droppings of the animals that pass by, and picking the carcases of such as perish 
on their journeys. It makes its nest in trees or in the recesses of rocks, and 
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lays about six eggs, light blue in colour, profusi‘ly spotted with bit)wn. It some- 
times nests in gardens, approaching the haunts of men : at otlier times it is shy 
and retiring, especially when breeding. 

Hooded Crow Although hybridistition is compamtiv(dy i*are among the true 
crows, natumlists have long bet*n aware that the houdc'd ci*ow 
(C, com Lr) occasionally interbree<ls with the can*ion ci*ow (T. nobibly in 

such parts of Scotland as lx)th species fi*e(jiient during the summer. It was, 
however, reserved for Mr. 8eelx)hm to discover that thest* two spt‘cies inter- 
breed to an extraordinary extent, the hybrid ()fls]>ring of tin* oi'iginal stocks 
apparently proving fertile for several generations, in the valliy t)f the Yt‘iu*si‘i in 
Elast Siberia. This is the more remarkable b*‘C4iuse loth forms jiossess a well- 
defined distribution, and only occasionally oveilap oni* another in the brtuMling- 
season. Many natumlists (among them Proft'ssor Newton) considei* that the 
carrion crow is only a black form or variety of the liocxled crow, which has 
lo.st the dun-coloured poitions of the jiluniagc' p(‘culiar to tin* hoodeil crow 
of l)oth sexes and all ages: and it must be confess(‘(l that tin* fiight and cries 
of these two forms are to all intt*nts and purj)Oses i<l(*ntical. While, how(‘V(‘r, 
the carrion ciow lives chiefly in woorled valleys, nesting in isolati*d ])aii‘s, and 
harrying the nests of other birds, the h(K)ded ciow fre(|Uents the wildi‘st coasts 
of Western Europe*, ranging from the nortln*J*n islands that fringe* the* ce)ntine‘nt 
to the forest-regions of (central Russia, rearing its young with e*ejual succ(!sh 
upon the ground, in the top of a tive*, or on the* face* e)f a, fre)Widng )))’e*cipice*. 
The nest of the hooded ennv is ofU*n a cumbre)us colle*ctie>n of he*athe*r-i*oots, 
sticks, and seawce^d, lined with softer substance*s we*ll fe*lte*d toge*the‘r. 1'he* e*ggs 
vary from four to six in a clutch, and are gree*nish in gre)und-coloure‘d, blotcheel 
with elark olive-bix)wn. 


Book. 


The ordinarj’ “crenv” of the* British public has leaig lM*e*n known 
tc) naturalists as tins rook {(\ fruffUf^ffUs), and as such is alme)st tho 


btist known anel most familiar of 
European birds. The sooty pluir.agfi 
differs from that of its Eastern repre- 
sentative, the Silx^rian rex>k (C, pasfi- 
vator), chiefly in having a bluish puqde 
gloss in lieu of the redelish puqile of 
the Asiatic species. The latter to a 
lai^ extent mtains the feathers amund 
the bill, whicli are generally moulted 
by the western bird when arriving 
at maturity. Like many other crows, 
the rook is an early breeder, nesting 
sometimes in shrubs or even on t|je 
roofs of houses, but chiefly in tall trees, 
often in the midst of crowded streets. 
The young are mainly reared upon 
noxious insects in their various stages, 
on field -voles, and waste substances. 
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In the autumn the rooks band together to plunder cornfields. They also do 
much inischief to young turnips, often tearing up thousands of newly-planted 
seedlings ; and in severe weather they attack the roots of the turnips, or devour 
such small bii’ds as have iKiCoine too enfeebled by want of food to elude their 
cnemiea During the greater part of the year they are gi’egarious, and many of 
their established “ rookeries ” contain myriads of birds every night. Their sagacity 
enabhis tli(an to evade th(i various forms of destruction which reduce the numbers 
of oihiiV birds, and, as they are extremely long-lived, the rapid increase in their 
numlxTs has Ixjcoimi somewhat alanning. Though less easily reconciled to captivity 
than other memlx^Ts of the family, they are nevertheless lively and amusing pets. 

Jackdaw or jack<law ((■. 'nvonedala) is readily distinguished from 

other crows by its small size, less powerful bill, and slaty-grey collar, 
the remaind(T of the plumage ))eing entire black in the western form. The 
typical European <law is replaced in Northem Asia and Japan by Pallas’s daw 
(d daurirns), which wears a broad collar of ashy white and has a white belly, 
’riuj daw is <liHtribut(‘d kxially throughout temperate Europe, and is veiy abundant 
in parts of Algeria. A higlily gregarious species even in the breeding-season, it 
forms colonic^s in low cliffs, n(^sting numerously in the holes and recesses formed 
by weathering. Elsewh(*r(i single paii*s aj)propriate disustHl rooks’ neiiits, adapting 
them to their own purposes. Not the least remarkable of the many idiosyncrasies 
of this familiar bird, is the n^adiness with which it contents itself with every 
varii^ty of ne.sting site, rixiring its young as happily in a disused rabbit-hole as in 
the b(‘lfry of a chinch. Tlu^ nest is often a cumbrous pile of sticks, carefully lined 
with hair, w(K)1, or oth(*r soft material. The eggs vary in number from four to 
six, ami are bluish given sjiotteil with grey and brown. Mr. Tait says that the 
Jackdaws fre(|uenting the islands on the coast of Galicia breed in holes under the 
stones, and follow the droves of pigs, in order to secure the insects which these 
animals turn up when grubbing in the soil with their snouts. While the pig 
ploughs up the gnmnd, they may often be seen perching on its back, waiting their 
opportunity. During seasons of diought jackdaws are sometimes compelled by 
hunger to commit serious depredations upon the pheasant-coops, in consequence 
of the earthworms upon which these binls largely subsist having retired from the 
surface to secuic moisture at a gicater depth. This species does not appear to 
make the migrati^ry journeys fivquently accomplished by rooks and hooded crows, 
the daw being in fact of a somewhat sedentary character, as evinced by the 
attachment which it displays for favourite nesting sites. A black variety of the 
European jackdaw, in which the usual grey collar has become entirely suppressed, 
has bt>en ivgarded by some naturalists as a valid speciea Although these are 
I'are, M^hite jackdaws are sufficiently plentiful. Examples of a uniform silver-grey 
occur from time to time, but are less frequently met with than white or pied 
birds, 

Thf irntOTMfaii. genus Nuci fmga contains only four species, three of which 

aiv designateti nutcrackers from their partiality for nuts and other 
fruits. The American representative of the genus is Clarke’s crow {N. Columbiana), 
a plain givy-coloured bird \rith glossy black wings, most of the secondaries broadly 
tipped wdth white, and the tail white, with the exception of the black centred 
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feathers. This uaspotted bird ranges through the coniferous woods of Western 
America, nesting in liigh pines in mountainous and northerly localities. 

The nutcrackers of the Old World are birds of well-marked form and colour, 
not only sharing the possession of a long, straight, pointed bill with their American 
relative, and a black-and-white tail which is always conspicuous in flight, long 
wings, nostrils covered with bristly feathers, but exhibiting, in a special degree, 



XUTCRACKEU AKD SIBERIAN JAY (| DAt size). 


a geneml uniformity of coloration among themselves, all three species being 
constantly of a general chocolate-brown, more or less spotted with white. Two 
of these species belong to the higher parts of the Himalaya, where they are 
resident throughout the year in fores^ of pine and cedar. The best known species 
is the European nutcracker {K, caryocatactea), which inhabits the northern and 
central portions of Euixipe and Northern Asia, ranging into Northern China and 
JapfUL A conspicuous species during many months of the year, sometimes 
approaching the neighbourhood of human dwellings in search of food, in the 
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Imjedin^-Heas^iii tht* nutcracker becomes shy and cautious, ho that its whereabouts 
is no lon^(;r (?asy to asct^rtain. The difficulty of discovering the vicinity of its nest 
is onlianctMl by tlie nutcracker being one of the very earliest birds to nest, and 
(*onse(jue 7 )tly tln^ forests in which it breeds, usually vast extents of pine trees, often 
at an elevation of s(;veral thousand feet above sea level, are covered witli deep 
snow at the time wh(!n the eggs have to Ixi sought. These are usually laid in the 
month of March, and ar(^ pale bluish white, in ground-colour, thickly spotted with 
olivr*-brown. Tin; young are easily reared by hand if supplied with a sufficient 
variety of food, and exhibit a marked predilection for insecta Mr. Howard 
Saunders gives the following description of the habits of the nutcracker, as 
(ibserved in the Prattigiiu : — “Between Septenil)er 14th and 18th this species was 
(jiiite common among the hazel bushes, and the top of a low wall, wdthin live 
minutes* walk alK)ve tin; village where I was staying, was a favourite anvil on 
which to hammer tin; nuts, their shells lying thick on it. Ever}’* few minutes a 
liird might b(; se(;n flitting along the hillsi<leH — its widely-spread tail-feathers dis- 
playing tin; whit(; sjiois on their tips — with a somewhat dipping flight, less laboured 
than that of the jay. Oftim alighting on a sloping patch of sward, the nutcracker 
would draw itself up till its neck seemed unnaturally elongated, then give a few 
skips, and, biking a shoil flight, make a furious attack on a bush, tearing off a whole 
cluster of nuts. This was som(;times rejecttnl, aftiT a comically cntical examination, 
and another cluster would U* torn off, after which the bird would fly up to some 
tolerably wi<l(‘ branch of a fir, ainl hamnnu* the nuts energetically to free tht*m from 
their shucks, pausing to look up us if for admimtion. Then the bird would hop 
ra])i<lly up the brancln‘S — as if on the rungs of a ladder — to the top of the tree, 
ilash away across a ravine, s(‘ttle on a bush, and be lost to view for a time, return- 
ing with its crop (piib; distended with nuts.” One of the notes is a peculiar gnrre, 
i/Kvtr ; but there is anotlu*r, like a sprung mttle. Hancock records the fact that a 
nutcracker which livtnl in his |x)ssession for six years had a .sweet, low, delicate, 
warliling song ; this was uttere<l only wdien eveiy^hing was perfectly quiet. 

Mfigpitf CliaracteriwMl by their Btout and compressed beaks, which are 

sharp at the edges and arched towards the tip, short and rounded 
wings, strong feet, and long, graduated tails, the magpies have typically a black- 
and-white plumage, although many of their Oriental representatives are gorgeously 
coloured, llie common magine {Pica is found throughout the moi’e northeni 

portions of the Old World, from Britain to Northern China, and likewise occurs in 
the western (listricts of the United States. On the other hand, the Moorish magpie 
(i^ )nat(rlfanica) is peculiar to North-Westera Africa, although certain Spanish 
specimens ttuid to bridge over the distinctions of colour di.stingui8hing the tj’pical 
iH‘prt»sentativt»s of the two forma Familiar enough in many parts of the British 
Islands, magpies in the noHh of Europe may be seen hunting for insects on the 
roofs of cottages : but elsewhere they lead a wandering life, feeding on carrion, 
mnall birds, and such other animal food as they can obtain. Breeding in a variety 
of situations — frequently in a tall poplar, but at other times in a low bush or 
hedge — they construct a domed nest of dry branches, securely protected by 
projecting thoma Even in China, where they nest in Februaiy, their choice of a 
situation of a site for building is quite aa varied as in Europe, Swinhoe stating 
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iH'sts on the poles 

fmnt of a in the 

of a coc(»a-nut palm. Th(> e^^s, 
from five to mnnbin*, bluish 

white, with greenish brown or bi'ownish 
spots. A nonmi^rant, as a 
(pientin^ open rather than fo]’l^st ilistriets, 
the ina^io affords excellent s])ort befon^ 
tlu» hawk, Sebright stating that ‘ is far 
to other kind hawking, 

object of the chase is fully a iiiateh 
for its pui*suers — a reipiisite absolutely 
^ lu'cessary to give an interest to any sjioii 
of this kind, an<l it lias tla^ advantage 
MAr.riEs' ^ einploynH*nt to the conijiany, 

which is not the case in partridge-liawking. 
A down or common wIkjih^ low tr(*es or thorn buslies art‘ dis- 
persed at distances of from thirty to fifty yanJs apart, is the 
^ jilace best calculated for this diversion. When a magjiie is seen 

at a distance, a hawk is imniediattdy to be cast off! The mag})it* will take i*efuge 
in a bush the moment he se(*s a falcon, and will nunain there until tht* falcoiKU* 
HiTives, with the hawk waiting on in the air. The magjiie is to 1 m* drivtui from liis 
i*etrcat, and the hawk if at a good pitch will stoop at him as la* passes to anotlier 
bush, from whence he has to be driven in the same way, another liawk Inn ing 
been previously cast off, so that one or the other may always be so situated as to 
attack him with advantage. Four or five assistants lH?sides the falcom^r an? 
required for this sport. The magpie will always endeavour to make* his way to 
some strong cover : care therefore must hit taken to counteract him and to drive 
him to that part of the ground whe*re the bushes are farthest from each other.” 

The azure-winged magfae {(^yanopica coohi\ on account of ceiiain 
differences, is regarded as n^presenting a genus apart from the ty[)ical 
pies; and is one of the handsomest of European birds. In colour, the h(?a<l and 
upper-part of the neck are coal-black, the back and mantle brownish grey, tlu* 
throat greyish white, the under-parts light fawn grey, and the wings and tail 
light greenish blue. This bird is stSected for notice on account of the remark- 
able geographical distribution of the genus to which it belongs. Thus the typical 
azure -winged magpie is confined to certain districts of Spain and Portugal, 
where it is far from common, and very local, breeding in small coloni<is, and 




distribution is Hcai*ct»ly paralleled among the Passerines. In disposition the 
azure-winged pie is descril)ed as being an active and intelligent bird, building a 
nest very like that of the common jay. 

Uut Wftnrif magpies included in the genus Vrocissa are distin- 

guished by having the nostrils covered with soft plumes instead of 
stiff bristles, and situated near the base of the bill. They further differ from 
the pies in having the bill either red or yellow, but never black ; and tliey are 
all characterised by’’ the predominance of azure-blue in their plumage. Unlike 
the true magpies, they build open ne.st8. One species is found in Formosa, China, 
and Burma, and two others inhabit the Himalay^a and Nipal. The Chinese blue 
magpie {IT, inhabits the hills of Eastern China, sometimes extending 

its range into the more wooded portions of the plains. Styan states that it 
is a noisy bird, and possesses a great vaiiety of notes. It wanders about the 
wooded hillsides in lai^ parties, composed exclusively of members of its own 
kind. The upper-parts are lavender-brown, slightly’^ shaded with bluish purple, 
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RED-BILLED BLUB UAOPIE (| DEt. BlZ/b), 


with lavender-grey, and the under surface 
of the body being light grey. The red- 
billed species ( U. occi])italiH\ which is the 
one represented in our figure, extends 
throughout the Himalaya, from the north- 
west to Nipal, where it is chiefly confined 
to the outer ranges. It lives in small 
parties containing from two or three to 
half a dozen birds, and breeds from March 
to July. The open nest is built at a 
variable elevation above the ground, and 
is formed of twigs and branches, lined 
with fine roots. The number of eggs 
ranges from three to five; their colour 
being similar to that characterising those 
of the common magpie. When feeding, 

these birds are generally on the ground. The head, neck, and breast of the red- 
billed magpie are black ; a large patch on the nape is white ; back, scapulars, and 
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ruii»|) art! puritlish blue ; the wings arc brown ; the first primaries are edged with 
blue : the tail is blue broadly tipped with white ; the lower plumage white tinged 


with jnnple. 

Tilt! genus iJrndrofifta contains a gmup of Indian species, 
li^lr^’^*-p.nerally ivsembling the pies of the Old World, but distinguished 
by short eurvetl bills and the constant jMjssession of a chestnut coloration varied 
wMtli^ black. ^ Out! Slides inhabits the island of Formosa : another is peculiar to the 

genera of closely allied* momliers of the pnfsent 

family, in all of which the wings aiv relatively ^ 

short, the tail being always more than tliree- , 
fourths the length of the wing. In the tj’pical 

genus the short and compressed beak is shorter ( ^ 

than the head; the nostrils are placed at the ‘ 
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base of the beak, and are hidden by stiff, forwardly-directed feathers ; while tlu‘ 
feathei*s of the crown of the head ai’e long and eivctile. The majority of the 
species have white upper tail-coverts, and the wings banvd with light blue ; the 
general colour of the body-plumage being fawn-red. I'hiefly frequenting woods, 
where their presence is revealed by their harah, disconlant cries, jn^’s are 
omnivorous, living on almost every description of animal and vegetable substance, 
but changing their diet according to the season. 



COMMON JAY iiat .size^. 


The true jays of the genus are principally inhabitants 

TtneJajf. northern and temperate regions of the Old World, although 

one species is found in Burma, a second is peculiar to Algeria, and a third is 
confined to Japan. The common European jay (6r. glundariuM) ranges through- 
out Europe from Northern Russia and Scandinavia bj Spain and Italy; but is 
replaced in Asia Minor by the blacST-headed jay (G. kynicJd ) ; wdiile in Eastern 
Russia its place is taken by BrandtV jay (G. bnmdti), and in Syria by G, ftyriaeuM. 
Shunning open countrj", the jay frequents large woods, where it often nests at onlj' 
a moderate elevation above the ground, laying usually six eggs, of a grejnsh w^hite 
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colour fipeckled with brown. Although a ahy bird, never dwelling in the open 
country and Hcldom Heen on the ground, the jay is thoroughly arboreal in its 
habits; and, as its name implies, is especially fond of acorns and other forest 
fruits. Nevertheless, when dwelling in woods bordering gardens, it is frequently 
tempted fort!) during the fruit-season to plunder the latter. Not content, however, 
with the vegetable diet, the jay rifles and destroys the nests of the smaller birds, 
consuming both eggs and callow j’oung alike ; while it also destroys a considerable 
number of pheasants’ eggs and chickena In consequence of these thieving propen- 
siti(is, the jay is most cordially detested by the gamekeeper, who seizes every 
opportunity for shooting it; and in many districts of England, owing to such 
p(?rsecution, these handsome birds have become scarce. 

The jay flies with an undulating and somewhat heavy motion, accompanied 
by much flapping of the wings ; and generally takes only short flights from tree 
to tree, although when on migration it can fly for long distances. Unlike the pre- 
ceding members of the family, when on the ground, the jay progresses by hopping 
instead of by walking. In its movements, when perching, it is lively and apparently 
self-conscious, the head bedng continually turned from side to side, the crest 
alternately raised and depressed, and the wdngs and tail in motion. 

Sibtriui Ja ^ characteristic bird of the most northern parts of the Old 

World is the Siberian jaj^ (Prri»orraH infitxistus), distinguished by 
th(^ possession of a soft fluffy plumage, w^ell a<lapted to protect its owner from the 
rigour of an Arctic winter. The adult bird has the crown and nape sooty -brown, 
gradually hiding in tinge as it joins the colour of the back ; the upper-parts being 
dull load-grey, washed with reddish brown, and the rump and tail bright foxy red, 
i*xcepting the two central tail feathers. The chin, throat, and breast are grey, while 
the under-parts and flanks are bright rufous. The Siberian jay breeds early in 
the year, building its nest close to the stem of a pine or flr tree, and forming it 
jirincipally of grey lichens closely interwoven with drj^ fir twigs, a few of its own 
feathers and those of the ptarmigan being inserted here and there, as also stalks of 
dry grasa The eggs vary in number from three to five, and in colour are dirty 
white, blotched with purplish grey and brown. Professor Newton v*rites : “ More 
sprightly and cunning birds than these jays cannot well be, whether caged or not. 
In their own woods one hears their deep ringing kooky kook, kooky followed by a 
series of noises which sound like a conversation carried on by two or three people 
in on unknown tongue. One puts up a family-party oflT the ground where they 
have been feasting on the berries, and away they go through the trees with their 
wavering unsteady flight, every here and there a gleam of sunshine catching their 
tails, and turning them into gigantic redstarts. Or when one halts for any 
purpose, there comes a Siberian jay, at first stealthily ; but soon, if he sees no sign 
of danger to him, he displays himself openly, perching almost within arm’s length, 
ruffling his long, loose plumage, and calling to his neighbours.” 

Loof-OrMUd A common bird in Western America, represented in Mexico 

the bluer Mexican jay, is the long-crested jay {Cyanocitta macrolopha), 
which inhabits large pine forests. The upper-parts of this bird are sooty brown, 
passing on the rump and upper tail-coverts into beautiful, light, cobalt blue, which 
also occupies the lower parts. In habits it is cautious and cunning, displaying 
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in a marked degree the acuteness cotiunoii to most merabei's of the crow family. 
It nests in trees and bushes, and lays from live to six iggs, which are pale bluish 
green, profusely spotted with light and dark brown. The Mexican species is re- 
presented in our figure. 

UzxmoaJay urraca jay {Cifaaovomx is a well-known Brazilian 

species, found also in Paraguay and Uruguay. In colour it is black 



MEXICAN l/)KG-niK«Tf;i) JAY (j{ ual. size). 


above, glossed with purple, the feathers of the crown forming a crest ; the nape is 
greyish blue, deepening into purple on the hind neck ; above the eye there is a 
blue spot; while the under surface is creamy yellow. According to Azara's 
account, this jay, of which we give a figure, is an abundant bird in Paraguay, 
where it is as familiar as is the magpie in England, not even hesitating to enter the 
houses of the inhabitanta Not ranging into the colder regions of Argentina, 
this bird seems to suffer from the cold during winter in Uruguay ; and at that 
season it is by no means uncommon to see a party of from ten to twenty of these 

VOU 111 . — 21 
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JayB crowding together in the most sheltered part of a tree, to obtain protec- 
tion from the wind. If the tree or bush be small, and the best space limited, it 
may haj)pen that some of the birds will perch on the back of their fellows, and 
thus form a regular pyramid. Like most gregarious pies and jays, when the 
flock is on the move, one bird flies off first, followed soon by another, and then 
by a third, till the whole party is on the wing. As a rule, the nest is built in a 
tall and thorny tree, and though it is strongly constructed, so coarsely made is it, 



JAY (I uat. size). 


that the eggs can always be seen from below, and sometimes actually fall through 
the chinks. With a blue ground-colour, and a chalky incrustation, the eggs are 
generally six or seven in number, although upwards of fourteen have been taken 
from a single nest 

ThtOrej Distinguished by the arched form of the short bill, which 

stmliiiaM. Gould regarded as specially adapted to enable the bird to feed upon 
the seeds extracted from the cones of a tree found only in the district which it 
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inhabits, the grey struthidea {Struikidtu cinerea) is confined to the rocky hill- 
ridges of Southern and Eastern Australia. The eggs ai'e four in number, and are 
white in colour, blotched with reddisli brown and grey ; the nest is of mud, 
thickly lined with fine grass. The struthidea feeds principally upon insects, 
chiefly beetlea The two sexes are so nearly identical in size and colour that they 
can only be distinguished by dissection. This species difiers fi’oni many other 
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The iHiHt known member of thin genu« \h the black-backed piping crow (G, 
fibicen), which in univernally distributed over New Soutli Wales; the white-backed 
piping crow (G. leaconota) being restricted to the southeni and western paiis of the 
Australian continent, and very abundant in Southeni Australia. A third species ((?. 
organiaa), known to the colonists as the organ-bird is peculiar to Tasmania, and will 
I>our forth from the branch of some dead tree a succession of the strangest notes that 
can be imagined, much resembling the sound of a hand-organ out of tune ; it is ver}’ 
(easily tamed, and can be taught to whistle various tunes as well as to articulate words. 

Th(* black - backtMl species, which is tlu^ one given in our illustration, is 



liiJicK-BACKGi) ririNu cuow (|i\f uat. Hize). 


bold and showy, enlivening and ornamenting the lai;\Tis and gardens of the 
colonists by its presence, and with the slightest protection fix>m molestation 
becoming so tame and familiar that it approaches close to their dwellings and 
jierchea around them and the stock -yards in small families of from six to ten in 
number, Gould statics that it prefers cleared lands, or open plains skirted by belts 
of timber; hence the interior of the country is more favourable to it than the 
neighbourhood of the coast Its lively and intelligent habits and fine vocal powers 
render it a favourite cage-bird both at home and abroad. The crown, back, and 
under-parts are black : and the nape, wing-coverts, and upper and under tail-coverts 
white. Insectivorous in their habits, the piping crows live chieflj’' on grasshoppers, 
of which they consume an enormous quantity. The breeding-season commences in 
August and lasts till January, during which period each pair of birds nests twice. 
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The round and open nest is formed of twigs and U‘aveH, witli a softer lining ; the 
three or four eggs are of a bluish white gi*ound-colour, whicli may often have a 
reddish tinge, upon which are large blotches of bi\)winsh red or light chestnut- 
brown. It is notewoHhy that although these birds s«H‘m always to thrive in 
captivity, yet their vocal powera in that state vary considerably, soim* specimens 
pouring forth the full song, while others sing only in a sululued undei’tone. 
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of the English coast. Formerly this species was a comparatively common bird on 
the western C(3asts of Cireat Britain and Ireland, nor was it entirely a coast-loving 
one, since indiviflual pairs nested in the recesses of limestone precipices inland, such 
as Whitbarrow Scaur in Westmoreland. The chough has, however, latterly de- 
creased in numbers in most of its strongholds, partly owing to human interference ; 
although tlujre is some reason to suppose that its extermination may be partially 
accounted b)r by the special predilection of the peregrine falcon for its flesh. The 
ch(jugh nests in the spring of the year, breeding principally among the precipices 
of dizzy cliffs and headlands, deemed impregnable by all but professional cragsmen ; 
but occasionally it rears its young among the broken pinnacles of some ruined 
CfithcMlral. The (jggs are white in ground-colour, streaked with brown and grey. 
The Isle of Man was fonnerly a gniat stronghold of the species, and when Jardine 
visibd that island in 1827, he found the “red-legged crows’' most abundant. 
Ev(ui in Britain the chough occasionally wanders from its maritime haunts; and 
in Ladak it dwcils in the very heai’t of Asia. Not the least int(^resting feature in 
th(^ life-history of this bird is the constancy wdth which individual pail’s endeavour 
to n^ar their young for many succfissive years in the same nesting-places. Choughs 
obtain much of their food on the grassy borders of the cliffs which they frequent, 
as also in the adjacent fi(‘lds, feeding either gi’egariously or in single pail’s. 

AipiiM onottffh Amongst the Alps and other mountain-ranges of Central Europe 
the ml-billed chough is in many cases replaced by the Alpine 
chough {G. alpiniLH) which has a yellow instead of a n^d beak, and is somew^hat 
smaller in dimensions. Mr. F'owler says that the Alpine chough is the character- 
istic corvine of the Alps, as it also is of the Apennines ; and its lively chatter, 
bi’eaking suddenly on vast and silent solitudes, recalls to memorj^ the familiar 
jackdaw. The Alpine chough nests amongst the crags of its native precipices ; the 
eggs being four or five in numlx^r, and in colour white, varied with dirty yellow 
mottlings. This chough is a recogni.sed article of commerce, and as such is 
fivquently imported to Europe as a cage-bird. 

Ghouffh- We now come to a small but interesting group of birds, of some- 

^^*‘^’“*‘*** what doubtful affinity, though pixibably not distantly related to the 
choughs, from which they are at once distinguished by the relative shoiiiness of 
their wings, which fall shoi’t of the tip of the tail by more than the length of the 
metatai’sus. They art* fiiHlier distinguished by the passession of a peculiar style 
of coloration, and also by their inferior size. Comparatively little is known of the 
habits of the chough-thrushes, these birds being found only in certain parts of 
Central Asia, and having rarely come under the notice of field-naturalists. The 
whole of the four species known to science inhabit desert regions and sterile 
plains. Of these the first discovered w’as Panders chough - thrush {Podoces 
panderi), and although many years have elapsed since its existence became known, 
it is still very rare in collections. Nor is this surprising, since its home is the 
lower Oxus, and the inaccessible deserts of Turkestan. It is not a gregarious 
species, nor does it associate with other kinds of birds, H\dng for the most part in 
couples, which presumably pair for life, and constantly associate together, sub- 
sisting upon the insects and other food to be found in the \ncinity of their favourite 
sandhilla Unlike its congener, Uie plain-coloured chough-thrush, the present 
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species is a handsome bird, and attractive in apju'urance ; the upper-parts of the 
adult being clear grey ; the wings white, with black at the base and at the tip ; 
while the tail is glossy purplish black : the throat whitish ; a lai-ge black patch 
adorns the fore-neck ; and the lower-parts aro vinaceous, fading into white. 



rANDEU'8 CHOUtill'TlIUtSIl IIUU 

The Hula Bird gonus Heieralocha inclutlen a single speeitis, variously 

referred to the hoopoes and crows; while Carrod considered its 
relations to be most intirnatii with the starlings, a view also ado[>ted by Sir Walter 
Buller and Dr. Sliarpe. The bill of the male is rather slioH and straight, and 
acutely pointed, with the sides compressed, and the nostrils at its base ; while in 
the female it is long, curved, and slender; the difference being so great tliai 
the two sexes were at first regai’ded as distinct species. The? wings are long and 
rounded. The huia bird (H. gouldi), which is peculiar to New Zealand, has an 
extremely restricted habitat, being confined to C(;rtain mountain - ranges, with 
their divergent spuns, and the intervening wooded vall(*ys. Tlie natives, who 
prize the bird very highly for its tail-feathers, which are used as a badge of 
mourning, state that, unlike other species wdiich have of late years diminished 
and become more confined in their range, tlie huia has from time immemorial 
been limited in its distribution to its present haunts. Sir W. Buller, who com- 
ments on the readiness with which the huia becomes reconciled to the loss of 
its liberty, so long ago as 18G4 received a pair of these birds from a native in 
exchange for a valuable stone. They were fully adult, and had been caught in 
the following simple manner. Attracting the birds by an imitation of their ciy 
to the place where he lay concealed, the native, with the aid of a long rod, slipped 
a running knot over the head of the female and secured her. The male, emboldened 
by the loss of his mate, suffered himself to be easily caught in the same manner. 
When liberated in a large room, writes their owner, it was amusing to notice 
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their treatment of the hu-hu. This grub, the larN'a of a large nocturnal beetle, 
which couKtituteH their principal food, infests all decayed timber, attaining at 
maturity the size of a mans little finger. Like all ginibs of its kind, it is furnished 
with a hom(^d head and homy mandibles. On offering one of these to the huia, 
he would seize it in the middle, and, at once transferring it to his perch, and placing 
om? foot finnly u[)on it, he would tear off the Imrd parts, and then, throwing the 
grub upwards to secure it lengthwise in his bill, would swallow it whole. For the 
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first few days these birds were comparatively quiet, i*emaining stationary on their 
perch as soon as their Imnger was appeased, but they afterwards became more lively 
and active, indulging in play with each other, and seldom remaining more than a few 
moments in one position. I sent to the woods for a small branched tree, and 
placed it in the centre of the room, the floor of which was spread with sand and 
gravel. It was most interesting to watch thesi' graceful birds hopping from branch 
to branch, occasionally spreading their tail into a broad fan, displajdng themselves 
in a variety of natural attitudes, and then meeting to caress each other with their 
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ivory bills, uttering at the same time a low affectionate twutter . . • But what 
interested me most of all was the manner in which the birds assisted each other in 
their search for food, because it appeared to explain tlie use, in the economy of 
nature, of the differently-formed bills in the two sexes. To divert the birds, 1 
introduced a log of decayed wood infested with tht^ hii-hu grub. They at once 
attacked it, carefully pix)bing the softer pai-ts with their bills, and then vigorously 
assailing them, scooping out the decayed wood till the larva or pupa was visible, 
when it was carefully drawn from its ci*ll, treated in the way a\)Ovv described, and 
then swallowed. The very different development of the mandibles in the two 
sexes enabled them to perform separate offices. The male always attacked the 
more decayed portions of the woo<l, chiselling out his prey after th(‘ manner of 
some woodpecker, while the female proljed with lier long pliant bill the other cells, 
where the hardness of the surixDunding parts resisted the chisel of her nmtt\ 
Sometimes I observed the male remove the decaye^l portion without Injing able to 
1 ‘each the ginib, when the female would at once come to liis aid and accomplished 
with her long slender bill what he had failed to do. 1 noticed, liowc^ver, that the 
female always aj)propriated to her own use the morsels thus obtained.” Buller 
subsequently studied the habits of the liuia in the bush. The huia never leaves 
the shade of the forest ; and moves along the ground, or from tree to tr(‘t‘, with 
remarkable celerity, by a series of bounds or jumps. In its flight it never rises like 
other birds above the tree-tops, except in the depths of the wootls, when it haj)jM»ns 
to fly from one high tree to another. The old birds as a rule nispond to tlu‘ call- 
note in a low tremulous whistle or whimper, aiid almost immediately afterwards 
answer the summons in person, coming down noisel(?Hsly, and almost with the 
rapidity of an arrow.” 

The huia builds its nest in hollow tr(‘es, lining it with coarse grasses and bits 
of coarse herlwiceous plants, twdned into a basin-like form. A s})ecimen of tlui egg 
brought to Buller was of a very delicate^ stone-grey, inclining to greyish whit<i, 
without any markings except at the larger end where there are some scattered 
rounded spots of dark purple -grey and brown; but another specimen is 
described as pure whittj, without any trace of markings, The whole of the 
plumage is black, with a green metallic gloss, the tail being bande<I with w^hite. 
Both sexes are adorned with large rounded wattles, which are of a rich orange 
colour in the living bird. The bill is ivory-w’hite, darkening into blackish grey 
at the base. The young differ from the adults in having the entire plumage 
of a duller black, and the terminal bar washed with rufoua It may >kj a/lded that 
in the superficial deposits of the North Island remains of the huia have been found 
in association with those of the extinct moas. 

* Birds of Paradise. 

Family Paradjseid.^, 

' 0 

In spite of their gorgeous plumage, which seems to run riot in the way of 
exuberance and eccentricity, the birds of paradise, according to the system w^e are 

* Note. See p. 374. 
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following, are regarded as near allies of the crows, from which they may be 
distinguished by tlie abnormal structure of tlie toes. Thus, the outermost or fourth 
toe is inferior in length to the third, which is longer than the second ; while the 
first is very large, and equal to or longer than the third. According to Dr. Sharpe's 
arrangement, the birds of paradise may be divided into two groups, in the first of 
which the Iniak is short and more or less stout, with its culmen shorter than the 
metatarsuH ; while in the second it is long and slender, the culmen being longer than 
the metatarsus. 

Th(*se birds, which are represented by nearly fifty species, are almost wholly 
confimnl to New Guinea and the adjacent Papuan Islands (especially the Am group), 
although one genus is found in the Malaccas, while three genera extend to North 
Australia. Although the females are at best generally plain and ordinary-looking 
birds, oft(!n of a uniform chocolate-colour, the adult males of all the species are 
charactcjrised by an extraordinary development of plumage, quite unparalleled in 
any oth(!r group. “ In several species,” writes Mr. Wallace, “ large tufts of delicate 
bright-coloui*ed feathers spring from each side of the body l)eneath the wings, 
forming trains, or fans, or shields ; and the middle feathers of the tail are often 
(jlongated into wires, twisted into fantastic shapes, or adorned with the most 
brilliant metallic tints. In another set of spcjci(‘s these accessory plumes spring 
from the head, the Iwick, or the shoulders ; 'while the intensity of colour and of 
metallic lustre displayed by their plumage is not to be equalled by any other birds, 
except, p<*rliap8, the humming-birds, and is not surpassed even by these.” 

Although but very little is known in r(‘gard to the habits of these lovely 
birds, it ajipears that as regards footl they are generally omnivorous, feeding on 
fmits and insects, and showing a marked preference for figs, grasshoppers, locusts, 
leaf-insects, and caterpillars. Ev(*n, however, when supplied 'with food cf this 
nature in captivity they almost iinnuHliatcdy pine and die. While the long-tailed 
species ai’e imi^ely arl)oreal, some of the short-tailed kinds, like the six-plumed 
bird of jiaradisi*, are fnM]uently seen on the ground; and in all cases the cock-birds 
art^ fond of assembling for mutual display. Till recently their eggs have been 
almost unknown, but such as have been obtained recall those of some of the 
rails in appearance. They are two in number, and laid in a nest built high up in 
the trt*e-U)pM, The eggs of the Empress Augusta paradise-bird have a pale pinkish 
butt* ground-colour, upon which ai'e streaks and spots of reddish brown and grey. 
Several of the species have a very small distributional area, but in no case is 
the range more ivstricted than in the red bird of paradise, which is entirely con- 
fined to the small islaial of Waigiou, at the north-western extremity of New 
Guinea, in which spot it ivploces the members of the genua to which it belongs 
found in the other islands. 

Tw«iv«.wir«d Commencing with the second of the two groups referred to 
BirdofPaimdiM. or the one in which the beak is relatively long and slender, 

we may take as a first example the beautiful twelve -wired bird of paradise 
{Seleiicuhis irigricans\ which is the sole representative of this genus. Having 
a short, squared tail, much inferior in length to the body, this genus is dis- 
tinguished by the absence of a jugular shield of metallic plumes on the throat 
and fore-neck ; and still more so by the feathers of the flanks, which are 
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yellowish like those of the breast, being produced and their shafts elongated 
into six pairs of bare wire-like bristles, which are bent forwards in a bold curve. 
As regards the plumage, the head is covered with shoi*t velvety featliei*s of a 
purplish bronze colour; the breast appeara at tii'st nearly black, but in 
different lights shows vanous metallic tints, especially grei*n and pur}de, the 



outer edges of the feathers being margined with emerald -gnsen. The whole of 
the back and shoulders is rich bronzy green, while the closed wings and tail are 
of the most brilliant violet-purple; and the whole plumage has a delicate silky 
gloss. Posteriorly to the fore-breM, the whole of the under-parts are of a rich 
bufiy yellow, the same tint characterising the plumes of flank-feathers, which 
extend about an inch and a half beyond the taiL The total length of the bird is 
about a foot, of which two inches arc taken up by the compressed beak. The 
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female, although lesH sombre than in some of the group, has none of the bright 
plumes of h(;r j)artner, being bright chestnut-red above, with the crown of the 
head and back of the neck brown, while the under-parts are huffy brown, in-egularly 
barred with IJaekish brown. 

Inhabiting the island of Salwatti and the noiih- western parts of New Guinea, 
the twelve-wired bird of paradise, according to Mr. Wallace, “ frequents flowering 
trciCH, <\sp(‘.cially sago-palrns and pandani, sucking the flowei>i, round and beneath 
which its unusually large and powerful feet enable it to cling. Its motions are 
very ra])id. It seldom rests more than a few moments on one tree, after wliich it 
flies off, and with great swiftness, to another. It has a loud, shrill cr^', to be heard 
a long way off, consisting of cah, rah, repeated five or six times in a descending 
sc>ale, and at th(i last note it generally flies away. The males are (juite solitary in 
their habits, although, perhaps, they assemble at certain times like the true 
paradis(‘-birds.'* Both Mr. Wallace and Dr. Guillernard have been fortunate enough 
to see this splendid bird in the living state. To capture them, the natives search 
the forest until th(*y discover a I’oosting-place, where the hunter conceals himself 
beneath the trt^e, and liavirig marked the particular bough on which the bird 
is occustoiiuMl to j)erch, aseeiKls the stem at niglit, and secures his prize by the 
simple expedient of sb^althily j)Utting a cloth over it. 

AUlaa Genera. Then^ an* thi ee other genera included in the long-beaked gi'oup, 
or EphHAU'huKVy natnely, Pfilarhin, Ephnarhim, and iJrrjxivoniiH. 
The fiM of th(‘se thnn* are inhabitants of Northern Australia and New Guinea, 
and are commonly known as rifle-birds. Whih* agnH*ing with the twelve-wired 
])aradise-bird in the ri'lative j)ropoi*tions of the tail, they differ in having a jugular 
shield of metallic plumes occupying the throat and fore-nc^ck, as well as by the 
absence of the “ wires.*’ The scale-breasted bird of paradise (P. in(tgnijrca) 
is the ]^i})uau representativ(* of this genus, and is characttu’ised by the shield 
of stiff metallic green feathers on the breast, and a small tuft of somewhat hairy 
phiines on the sides of the same ; the back and wings being velvety black, 
faintly glossed with purple. The long -tailed bird of paradise {EjnDiachuH 
fipecioxUA*), together with an allied Papuan species, represent the second of 
the tlm»e genera, sufficiently distinguished by the great elongation of the gradu- 
ated tail, which is much longer than the bo<ly. Resembling the twelve-wired 
s|)ecieH in its ihirk velvety plumage, glossed with pui*ple and bionze, this bird has 
the tail, which exceeds two feet in length, tinted alx)ve with a splendid opalescent 
blue ; but its chief ornament is the group of broad feathera arising in a fan-like 
manner fiom the sides of the breast, which are dilated at their extremities, and 
banded with vivid blue and green ; the beak being long and curved, and the feet 
black. In total length this bird niea8ui*es between 3 and 4 feet. It is an inhabitant 
of the mountains of New Guinea, sometimes found hear the coast 

The fourth genus is ivpresented by the Albertis bird of paradise {DrepanoniiB 
albertim), which differs from all the others in having a long, slender, sickle-shaped 
beak, downy plumage, a moderatel}’ long graduated tail, and the flank-feathers 
developed into a brown fan-like shield. “ Above the beak,” writes its discoverer, 
Signor Albertis. “ ai'e two tufts or horns, formed of small feathers deeply marked 
with green and copper-colouml reflectiona The long feathers which grow from 



like fjold, in othei*H like fire. Long feathern 
of a greyish violet colour grow from the sides, 
their edges fx^ing of a metallic violet lustre. 
The upper-parts of the wing and tail-feathers 
are of a darkish yellow, as are those of the 
}»ack, but sometimes of a still darker hue. 
The feathers of the throat are black, shading 
off into olive colour ; those of the breast of 
a greyish purple, with an olive band; the 
abdomen is white. The beak is black, the 
eyes chestnut, and the feet dark lead-colour. 
When the bird raises the long feathers on his 
sides and breast, they form two semicircles, 
and he presents as extraordinary and beauti- 
ful a sight as one could behold.” The female 
of this Papuan species is chestnut above, and 
yellower beneath. 
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ThtOofgvtBird This species {Adrapia nigra), from the mountains of Central 
of PsndiM. Xew Guinea, is the sole representative of its genus, and brings us to 
the short-beaked or typical group of the family. Having a long and graduated 
tail, of which the central plumes are not elongated into wire-like shafts, it is 
especially distinguished by the thick feathering of the lores and angle of the 
mouth, by the presence of an erect frill surrounding the head, and another frill 
of a golden coppery tint round the throat. In the adult male the general 
colour of the upper-parts is velvety black, with a purplish gloss ; the two long 
central tail-feathers are glossed with purple; the frill round the head is golden- 
green ; while the feathers of the throat are steely black, with the above-mentioned 
gorget of brilliant copper ; a ruff of black plumes springs from the shield on the 
neck ; the flanks are dusky black, and the under-parts velvety grass-green. 
WaUtodBird An allied genus is represented by the wattled paradise-bird 
of Faradiaa. (Paradigalla carvmcidaia) of New Guinea, distinguished by tlie lores 
having nn erect orange-yellow wattle, while another of azure blue hangs from each 
angle of tlu*. mouth ; the tail being shorter than the tody, and the head and throat 
devoid of frills. 

Typical Birdi of The gn^at bird of paradise {Paradimi (ipoda), which was the 
Paradlio. known rej)resentative of the entire family, derives its specific 

nauK? from having Ix^en described by Liima3us from a skin prepared in the Papuan 

fashion, with the wings 
and feet cut off. The 
genus, which is repre- 
sented by scvcriil species 
from Papm and the 
Aru and other islands, 
is characterised by the 
production of the cen- 
tral pair of tail-feathei*s 
into extremely long, 
horny, wire-like shafts, 
the absence of a shield 
on the back, and the 
elongation of the flank- 
plumes into two huge 
bundles of feathers 
I'eaching far beyond the 
tail The great bird of 
paradise, of the Aru 
Islands, is the largest 
representative of the genus, measuring from 15 to 18 inches in total length, and is 
described by Mr. Wallace, as follows : — “ The body, wings, and tail are of a rich 
coffee-bro^m, which deepens on the breast to a blackish violet or purple-brown. 
The whole of the top of the head and neck is of an exceedingly delicate straw- 
yellow, the feathers being short and dose set, so as to resemble plush or velvet ; 
the lower part of the throat up to the eye is clothed with scaly feathers of an 
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emerald-green ecdcmr, and with a rich metallic gloss, and velvety plumes of a still 
deeper green extend in a broad band across the forehead and chin as far as the 
eye, which ifl bright yellow. The beak is pale lead-blue; and the feet, which 
are rather large, and very strongly and well-formed, are of a pale ashy pink. Tlie 
two middle feathers of the tail have no webs, except a very small one at the 
base and at the extreme tip, forming wire-like cirrhi, which spread out in an elegant 
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KEJJ BIRD OF FARADIBE (i Uat. uize). 

double curve, and vary from 24 to 30 inches in : / 
length. From each side of the body, beneath the 
wings, springs a dense tuft of long and delicate 
plumes, sometimes 2 feet in length, of the most ^ ^ 
intense golden-orange colour, and very glossy, 
but changing towards the tips into a pale brown. 

This tuft of plumes can be elevated and spread 

out at pleasure, so as almost to conceal the body of the bird'' In the female the 
whole of the ornamental plumes are wanting, and the colour is a uniform coffee-brown. 
The lesser bird of paradise (P. minor), from New Guinea, and several of the adjacent 
inlA-ndH^ although considerably smaller, is very similar in general characteristics. 

Bad Btid of On the other hand, the red bird of paradise (P. aanguinea), from 
the islands of Waigiou, Qhemien, and Batanta, is a very distinct 
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fonii. MeaHuring from 13 to 14 inches in length, it has the flank-plumes 
shorter, and of a rich crimson hue, while in structure they are rigid, their tips 
being homy, and nearly white. The forehead, sides of the head, and the whole 
throat are a brilliant metallic green, with the plumes of a velvety texture ; the 
sides of th(! neck and entire mantle are bright golden -yellow, deepening into 
orange on the sides of the mantle and the middle of the back ; the rump is straw- 
yellow, the two central feathers consisting of two long shafts, 21 inches in length, of a 
metallic homy structure ; the wing-coverts are golden yellow ; the primaries iniddy 
chestnut; and breast deep purplish chestnut. The female and young have the 
sid(is of the head and forehead purplish brown ; the hind-part of the head, neck, 
and mantle straw-yellow, deepening into orange; the remainder of the upper 
surface, including the wings and tail, being chestnut-brown, as are the lower-parts. 

Habits. Thoroughly arboreal in their habits, the birds of this genus live 

both upon insects and fruits; and occasionally they may be seen 
ninning along th(^ lower iKmghs of trees almost like woodpeckei’s, with the long, 
black filanKJiits of the tail hanging gracefully down on t^ach side. In motion 
throughout the day, they are active and vigorous ; and while small flocks of females 
and immature males are constantly met with, the adult cocks are less commonly 
seen, although their presence near by is revealed by their loud and harsh cries. 
At ci‘Haiu seasons of tlu‘ year the adult males flock together in a selected tree for 
tht' ])\irpos(^ of display, forming what the natives term tlancing-parties. “ On ont* 
of these trees,” says Mr. Wjillace, “a dozen or twenty full-plumaged male birds 
assemble together, raise uj) their wings, stretch out their n(»cks, and elevate their 
exquisite j)lumea, keeping them in a continual vibration. Between whiles they fly 
across from branch to branch in a state of great excitement, so that the whole tree 
is fllliHl with waving plumes in every variety of attitude and motion.*' When thus 
asst'inbled, the birds are shot with blunt-headed arrows by the natives, who climb 
silently into the “play-tree,” and seat themselves in some convenient fork. From con- 
tinual persecution to supply the European market with skins, the great bird of para- 
dise, according to Dr. Guillemard, has of late yeara greatly diminished in numbers. 

XinffPmdiM The Iwautiful little king bird of paradise {Cicinpurm regim)^ 
from New Guinea and the adjacent islands, fonns the tj"pe of a 
distinct genus, distinguished by the flank-plumes not extending beyond the tail, 
by the presence of a large tuft of fan-like plumes on each side of the breast, and 
by the two central tail-feathei*s Ixnng long and racket-like. Measuring only 
about CJ inches in length, this lovely species has the head, throat, upper-parts, 
wings, and tail red, the fan-like plumes on the sides purplish, tipped with green, 
a green gorget below the red of the throat, and the rest of the under-parts white. 

wllMm'f Bird Tlie remarkable species {Diphyllodes xvilson I) we illustrate may be 
of ParadiM. includeil in a Papuan genus, typically represented by the magniflcent 
paradise-bird (D. Ttutgnifica), and distinguished from the preceding by the presence 
of a shield of feathers on the back, and the absence of elongated flank -plumes : 
Mrhile from an allied genus (Rlnpidornw) it differs in having no fan-shaped shield 
of feathers springing from each side of the breast Whereas, however, in the 
magnificent paradise-bird the head is thickly feathered, in the species under 
consideration, with the exception of a few narrow tracts of feathers, it is bare : on 
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which account some writers refer Wilson s bird of paradise to a distinct genus. 
Describing this remarkable species, Dr, Guillemard writes that “ behind the head 
a ruff of canary-coloured feathers stands erect above the scarlet back anil wings. 
The breast is covered by a shield of glossy green plumes, which towards the thi*oat 
are marked with metallic green and violet spots of extraordinary beauty. The 
two central feathers of the tail, prolonged for 5 or 6 inches beyond the others, cross 



wiUiON’s BIRD or PARADISE. (From Guillemard's Cruiaeqf the Marcheaa.) 


one another, and are curved into a complete circle of bright steely purple. But 
the chief peculiarity of the bird is the head, which is bald from the vertex 
backwards, the bare skin being of the brightest imaginable blue. The bizarre 
effect thus produced is still further heightened by two fine lines of feathers, which 
running lengthways and from aide to side form a dark cross upon the brilliant 
azure background.” This bird is of small size, and is confined to Waigiou and 
Batanta Islands, where it appears to be very locally distributed, fre(|uentiDg 
forests of no great height, at an elevation of some eight hundred feet above the sea. 
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tti-Pinintd Bird Another ntrange and beautiful representative of a group in which 
ofPiradiM. all are lovely beyond description is the six-plumed bird of paradise 
{Paroim Mex/jerndn) of New Guinea, which is the only known member of its genus. 
In common with the remaining members of the family, this bird has a short tail, 
without any elongation of the central pair of feathers, while it is specially char- 
acterised by three paire of very long racket-feathers springing from tlie sides of the 
head. With the exception of a vivid steely-green bar across the crown of the head, 
and a tuft of silvery feathers at tlie base of the beak, together with a green and 
bronze gorget on the breast, the plumage is almost entirely black ; the tuft of 
silvery feathers on the beak being capable of erection or depression at will. For 
many years this Hj)lendid species was known only by skins badly prepared by the 



natives; but eventually it was observed in the living state by Signor Albertis, 
who writes os follows of his first sight of it in its native haunts : — “ After standing 
still for some moments in the middle of the little glade, the beautiful bird peered 
alx)ut to see if all was safe, and then he began to move the long feathers of his 
head, six in numlau’, from which his name is derived, and to raise and lower a 
small tuft of white feathers al)Ove his beak, which shone in the rays of the sun 
like bunush(*d sih er ; he also raised and lowered the crest of stiff feathers, almost 
like scales, and glittering like bits of bright metal with which his neck was 
adorned. He 8prt»ad and contracted the long feathers on his sides in a way that 
made him appear now larger and again smaller than his real size, and, jumping 
first on one side and then on the other, he placed himself proudly in an attitude 
of comlmt, os though he imagined himself fighting with some in\d8ible foe. All this 
time he was uttering a curious note, as though calling on some one to admire his 
beauty, or perhaps challenging an enemy.” From this account it would appear that 
the species is much less arboreal in its habits than the other members of the family. 

Tut ita&dsrd- Even more I'emarkable than the last is the standard-wing (Semi- 
optera walluceiX fiom the islands of Batchian and Gilolo, which like* 
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wise forms a genus by itself, and is characterised by the absence of long thread-like 
plumes on the head, and the presence of two long projecting feathers from each 
wing, which are capable of being erected at the pleasure of their owner. Its dis- 
coverer, Mr. Wallace, describes this bird as being generally of a delicate olive- 
brown colour, deepening to a kind of bronzy olive in the middle of the back, and 
changing to a delicate ashy violet with metallic r(‘flt*ctions on the crown of the head ; 
the feathei*s covering the nostrils and extending lialf-way down the l)eak being loose 
and upwardly curved. On the breast the sctile-like feathera ai*e margined with a 
rich metallic bluish green ; while the same colour embraces the throat and sides 
of the neck, together with the long pointed plumes arising from the sides of the 
breast. The two long projecting white feathers springing from near the lH*nd 
of the wings are fully 6 inches in length, and are spread out, whenever tht^ bird 
is excited, at right angles to the wings. The In^ik is horny olive, the iris deep 
olive, and the foot bright orange. In total length the bird measures 11 
indues. The standard-wing, which resembles the rest of its tnbe in being in 
constant motion, frequents the lower boughs of the fon*st tn‘es, “ flying from 
branch to branch, clinging to the twigs, and even k) the smooth and vt*rtical 
tniiiks almost as easily as a woodpecker. It continually uttei’s a hai'sh, croaking 
uok, somewhat intermediate between that of a (fjHMht and (Ucrnnvraa 

reffiuK The males at short intervals open and flutter their wings, eri*ct the long 
shoulder- feathers, and spread out the elegant green breast-shields/' It is noteworthy 
that the examples of this species from Gilolo difler soniewhat in coloration and tht^ 
conformation of the plumes from those inhabiting Batchian, so that an expert is at 
once able to miy from vrhich of the two islands any given specimen was obbiim^d. 
Baperb Bird of The acme of strange plumal adoniment (which in all these cases 
is ill all prolmbility developed to attract the admiration and attention 
of the female, since it can have no other conceivable object) seems to be attained 
by the superb bird of paradise (Lophorftina Hvprrha), which is chiefly characterised 
by the presence of an enormous erectile forked shield of velvety black feathei’s, 
arising from the nape of the neck, and when in repose lying flatly on the back. 
So strange and apparently incongruous is this shi<dd that it might suggest k) the 
beholder that the tail of some other bird had been stuck on to the skin, were it 
not that its feathei’s are of a different type. The ground-colour of the plumage is 
of the deepest black, but with bronze reflections on the neck, while the feathers of 
the head are metallic green and blue. Spreading over the breast is a shield 
composed of narrow and rather stiff feathers, which extends in a pointed form 
along each side, and is emarginak* in the middle. In colour this is bluish green, 
with a satiny sheen ; the back -shield, on the other hand, is velvety black, with 
reflections of bronze and purple, its outermost feathers exceeding the primaries 
of the wing in length. So far as Dr. Guillemard could gather from native reports, 
it would seem that the enormous crest, as it appears displayed during the 
courtship of the female, is not only raised, but spread widely out in a fan- 
like manner, while the chest-shield is similarly expanded. Hence the head of 
the bird forms the centre of an irregular circle of feathers of velvety black and 
emerald, completely concealing the rest of the body when viewed from the front. 

The remaining genera of the family, such as Phonyganui of New Guinea and 
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North Austmlia, MitnarxxUa of North Australia and the adjacent Papuan Islands, 
and Lycoc(mix of the Moluccan and Papuan Islands, must here be passed without 
further mention. 


* The Boweu-Biuds. 

Family PTILONORHYNCHIDIE, 

By no means easy of definition, the bower-birds, most of which are, however, 
characterised by building the structures from which they take their name, have 
^iven rise to some differcjiice of opinion amonjf ornithologists as to their affinities, 
and they liave been included in the preceding family, although they are now 
plactid by Dr. Sharpe in his catalogue of the birds in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons between the birds of paradise and the starlings. While 
the so-called regent -bird approximates to the former group in the nature of 
the feathers on the head, and the gorgeous coloration of its plumage, the true 
l)ower-bir(lH are more thrush-like in appearance. The group is mainly peculiar to 
Australia, althougli one Australian gcuius exUmds to the Papuan Islands, and 
anoth(*r giuius (ArnhliiifruiM), with a single spt^cies, inhabits New Guinea only. 

They all have the bas(* of tlu^ beak fully feathered, and the foot of the normal 
Passerine type. In the position of the flexure of the lower mandible, immediately 
below the aperture of the nostrils, the skull resembles that of the birds of pararlise ; 
but, in a slight backward projection of the hinder extremity of the mandible, they 
Hi)proximate to the starlings, in which it is more developed, while the flexure 
is further back. 

The satin bower-bird {Pt ihnorh ynch ns holosericens) is the type 
of a genus charactt*>rised by the short, convex, and latemlly com- 
j)rt?ssed lK»ak, in which the nostrils arc basal and concealed by the silky 
feathera of the forehead; the wings Iwing pointed, the tail somewhat i*ounded, 
and the f(?et stout and furnished with moderately long claws. These bower- 
binls belong to the eastera and northern districts of Australia. 

The localities fi'equenU^d by the satin bower-birds are the luxuriant and 
thickly foliaged brushes stretching along the coast of New South Walea Their 
popular name owes its origin to their extmordinary habit of constructing 
what the colonists commonly call ‘‘inins,” which are used by the birds as a 
playing -house, and are constructed in avenue form, built of pieces of stick 
or gi^ass and adorned with stones, bright-coloured shells, and even bleached 
bones, as well as the blue tail-feathers of certain parrakeeta The natives 
are so well acquainted with the propensity of these birds for carrjdng otf any 
attractive object, that the}" always search the runs for any small article that 
may have been dropped in the bush ; and in one Gould found a small neatly- 
worked stone tomahawk, together with some slips of blue cotton rags, which the 
birds had doubtless picked up at a desei*ted encampment of the nativea This 
is a stationary species, but roams from one part of the district to another in 
search of food. It appears to have particular tiroes in the day for feeding, and 
when thus engaged may be approached within a few feet, although at other times 
the old males are shy and watchful In autumn these bower-birds associate in 
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small flocks, and may often be seen on the ground near the sides of the rivers. 
The adult male is entirely of a deep, shining blue-black, closely resembling satin, 
with the exception of the wings and tail, which are of a deep velvety black. 
The female has all the upper-parts greyish green ; the under surface being similar, 
but lighter and washed with yellow; and each feather of the under surface 
having a crescentic mark of dark brown near the extremity. Young males 
closely resemble the females. There are other R}>ecie8 of the genus. 
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Spo«MBowv> The five species of this genus differ from the preceding group 
by having the nostrils exposed, instead of completely hidden by silky 
plumes; while from an allied form they are distinguislied by the nostrils being 
oval in shape and overhung by a membrane behind, as well as by the longer and 
more slender beak. In colour the upper-parts of the common spotted bower- 
bird (Chlamydodera inacvlata) are deep brown, as are also the wings and tail ; 
each feather of the back and rump, as well as the scapularies, being tipped with 
a large buff patch ; the under-parts are greyish white. The male is ornamented 
with a broad crest of rose pink, which is wanting in his partner. 

Much similarity exists between the habits of the satin bower-bird and 
those of the spotted bower-bird The latter species is, however, extremely shy, 
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and would often escape notice were it not for the harsh grating note with 
which it receives the intrusion of a stranger into its haunta When disturbed 
it takes to the topmost branches of the loftiest trees, and frequently flies off 
to another neighbourhood Gould states that he found several of the bowers or 
runs of this bird during his journey into the interior of New South Wales, both 
on the plains studded with small trees and in the brushes clothing the lower hills ; 
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these were considerably longer and more avenue-like than those of the satin 
bower-bird, being in many instances 3 feet in length. “They are outwardly 
built of twigs, and beautifully lined with tall grasses, so disposed that their heads 
nearly meet ; the decorations are very profuse, and consist of bivalve shells, crania 
of small mammalia and other bones, bleached by exposure to the rays of the sun 
or from the camp-fires of the nativea Evident indications of high instinct are 
manifest throughout the whole of the bower and decorations formed by this 
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species, particularly in the manner in which the stones are placed within tlie 
bower, apparently to keep the grasses with which it is lined tixed firmly in their 
places. These stones diverge from the mouth of tlie run on each side so as 
to form little paths, while the immense collections of decorative materials is 
placed in a heap before the entrance of the avenue, the arrangement being 
the same at both ends. In some of the larger bowers, which had evidently 
been resorted to for many years, I have seen half a bushel of bones, shells, etc., 
at each of the entrances. I frequently found these structures at a consider- 
able distance from the rivers, from the borders of 'which they could alone have 
procured the shell sand small round pebbly stones; their collection and trans- 
]3ortation must therefore be a task of great labour. I fully ascertaiiuHl that 
these runs, like those of the satin bower-bird, fonned the rendezvous of many 
individuals." 

Osrdener Bowtr- The Papuan representative of the next genus {Ar)ihbi(trnw 
inornnfufii) has the l)eak less elevated than in the other geniu’a, an<l 
the nostrils completely concealed. It is remarkable for building a kind of hut- 
like structure, fronted W’ith what may be termed a garden, which disj>layH a 
striking appreciation of beauty in its mode of arrangement. The hut, wliieh is 
always placed at the foot of a large tree, is some tw'o feet in lunght, and is 
formed of the stems of orchids, radiating and sloping from a c(*ntral supjniH, and 
I’oofed with a mass of moss, 'v^diile round it runs a gallery. One side* of the hut is 
left open, and in front of this is the garden, wdiich is decorated with the bright- 
coloured berries and flowers, thes(' being removed as soon as thi^y wither. It may 
lx* mentioned here that the “ Ixiwers " of the whole group have notlnng wdiabwer 
to do wdth nesting, and appear to be erected solely for the amusement of tin* birds. 

There are seveml other genera pertaining tc) the family, among which may 
mentioned jElurmbis, os represented by the Australian wit-bird {Ai. viridiH), 
Instead of building a bowser, this species merely clears a space of ground, which 
may be some 8 feet in diameter, where the birds sport. 

The Starlings. 

Family Stujiniik'E. 

Following the arrangement of Dr. Sharpe, 
the next family on our list is that of the star- 
lings, although Mr. Oates, in his Birds of British 
Indiay assigns it a very different position. All 
these birds agree in possessing a wing with 
five primary quills, and Welve tail-feathers; 
the beak being generally, although not invari- 
ably, slender, and curved. The nostrils are clear 
of the line of the forehead ; but the length of 
the metatarsus is variable. The characters 
in which the skull differs from that of the 
birds of paradise are noticed under that family. 
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Starlings are found throughout the Eastern Hemisphere, with the exception of 
New Zealand. 

In the typical genus {Sturnus) the beak is as long as the 
head, and blunt at the tip and depressed, its edges being quite 
smooth ; the wings are long and pointed, and the tail is shoit and squared. 
The memlKjrs of the genus principally inhabit the temperate regions of Europe 
and Asia, os well as Northern Africa. 

Oommon Breeding commonly in most parts of temperate Europe, although 

starZinff. more rarely in the north than in the central districts of the Continent, 
the common starling {Sturmua vulgaris) is one of the most adaptive of birds, in 
consequence of which its range is steadily increasing. In the British Islands it 
has incnjased of late years to an extraordinary extent. So long as the starling con- 
ttmted it8(^lf with ncjsting sporadically in the pigeon-houses of farms and in hollow 
ti*eeH, as, for example, in the London parks, the public naturally desired to afford 
protection to so charming a bird ; and there can be no doubt that it merits much 
interest, since it works assiduously to destroy the larvae of such injurious insects 
as tluj crane-fly. 

At the same time it is only right that we should take into account the 
heavy loss which fruit-growers frequently sustain from the inroads of hordes of 
hungry starlings ; the extraordinary numbera of these birds which visit orchards 
of rip(^ fruit almost defying description. Quite recently the starling has 
developed an alarming fondness for ripe pears and apples ; nor does he altogether 
<Hsdain wild fruit ; t*ven th(j beri’ies of the mountain-ash are much to his taste, 
and he constantly strips thtmi witli extreme pertinacity. When feeding on grass 
lands, in company wdth thnishes, the starling is apt to play the pari of a 
bully, n)bbing his gentler neighbours of their fairly-earned subsistence. 

Jn addition to being a vocalist of no mean order, the starling is a first-class 
mimic, and delights in reproducing familiar sounds wdth the gi^eatest fidelity 
to truth. We have heard individual starlings reproduce the call - note of 
the skylark, goldfinch, W'agtail, and other small birds ; sometimes w^'e have been 
starth'd on a winters day to recognise the cry of the common sandpiper or the 
grating call-note of a fern-owl in the middle of a crowded city, and have discovered 
the author of our astonishment in the person of a starling, that is pouring forth 
his rhapsodies from some neighbouring chimney-top. Perfection is not easily 
acquired ; but the starling practises his performances until he acquires a high 
measure of proficiency. 

The starling does not, how'ever, confine his attention to the reproducing the notes 
of other binls; any sound that strikes his fancy being rehearsed time after time, until 
the sharpest expert might be deceived. Not long ago, one of these birds astonished 
its human neighbours by reproducing the hammering of a stonemason, who had been 
engaged in dressing stone. The starling nests in April, and the young usuaUy fly 
about th(' end of May ; many pairs rearing two broods of young in a season. Some 
birds nest in the recesses of sea-caves in company with rock-doves and black 
guillemots : others rear their broods in the interior of old stone walls ; while otliers 
again inhabit and enlaige the burrows of sand-martins in some perpendicular cUfiT: 
by far the greater number nest, however, about human hahitationa In some 
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districts the fledged young gather together in dense flocks as early as July ; and 
with the advance of autumn young and old congregate at their favourite roosts in 
prodigious numbers, feeding during the day in widely dift'erent localities, but flock- 
ing together at their favourite rendezvous before nightfall. Myriads of starlings 
migrate along the British coasts in spring and autumn ; hence their presence at one 
or other of our lighthouses is frequently the subject of remark. Many individuals 
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bred in northern Britain winter in the midland counties, frecjuenting half-flooded 
meadows and other attractive haunta 

The male in summer has the plumage black brilliantly shot with purple-green 
and steel-blue ; the feathers of the nape and upper- parts generally being 
tipped with buflf in the form of triangular spots. Professor Newton points out 
that after the autumnal moult the starling is profusely spotted with buflT, especially 
on the lower-parts, but in the spring many of these spots become obsolete. Thci 
plumage of the young is a dull brownish grey. 
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itftrtiag Southern Europe the spotted starling of the British Isles is 

replaced by the black or Sardinian starling (8, unicolor), which is 
abundant in some parts of Spain and Portugal Mr. Tait says that it is very 
common in the inti^rior of Portugal, and that it is a very restless bird, often seen 
flying up and down in small flocks. Although some individuals reside in the 
Peninsula all through the year, the bulk of the black starlings, which breed in 
Spain, appear to pass the winter in Algeria, where they feed upon the fruit of the 
<late-palms. This starling nests both under the eaves of outhouses and also in 
crevices of rocks. Its nesting habits are said to be identical with those of the 
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common starling, and the egg is of a similar pale blue colour. The black starling 
has the entire plumage black, glossed with purple, without any spots whatever; 
the smaller feathers being very long and tapering. It is shown in the lower 
figure of the illustration on p. 345. 

Rott-Oolmirtd The single representative of the genus Pastor differs from the true 
starlings in having the head furnished with a long and conspicuous 
crest, reaching to the upper part of the back. One of the most beautiful of 
European birds, the rose-coloured starling (P. roaeus), has its winter-home in 
India, from which country it is, however, absent during the breeding-season. 
Occasionally wandering as far north as the west of Scotland, this bird is \^ry 
erratic in its habits, and many years have passed since it has been seen in any 
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coiudderable numbers in the British Islands. In the summer of 1876, vast 
numbers visited Villa Franca; a small flock making its appearance on June 3rd, 
and alighting on the high ruined walls within the castle, and being followed in 
about half an hour by another flock of about one hundred. In a short time 
many people assembled at the places, and soon witnessed another sight, for 
towards evening appeared many thousands of these starlings, which, joining 
with first comers, stopped thei'e till dusk, when they dispersed in numerous 
troops over the open country. On the follovdng day from twelve to fourteen 
thousand rose-coloured starlings arrived and took entire possession of the 
castle; driving away by the force of superior numbers the common starlings, 
pigeons, and all other birds that nested in th(». ruins, and proceeding to 
fill every available hole and fissure. The birds began to lay ateut the 17th 
of June, the eggs being of a uniform white colour with a greenish tinge. 
The young were hatched about the 10th July, and were fed exclusively upon 
locusts. The old birds foraged in the country in flights of from ten to twenty, 
or even forty, returning in the same united fashion to their offspring. The rose- 
coloured starling is one of the most sociable and cheerful of birds. “Always 
busy and restless,” says Signor de Betta, “ it may be seen running here and thert», 
accompanying evei^^ movement with its cries. The song of the male is a continual 
chatter, mixed with harsh and disagreeable sounds ; lioth one and the other begin 
in the earlj' morning, continuing for a length of time, and renewed at inti^rvals 
after feeding. The males, always at strife, may be seen pursuing oru^ another and 
exchanging blows with their bills, while in the most curious attitudes and with 
their long black crests elevated and expanded. They exhibit great affection for 
the hen birds which, never leaving the nest during the perio<l of incubation, art*, 
protected and fed by them with all assiduity.” Thesis birds will not unfrequently 
associate with the common starling; and they retain their vivacious character even 
in captivity, where they form some of the most charming of aviary birds, darting 
to and fro on rapid flights or singing from some favourite perch. The male in 
summer-plumage has the head, crest, wings, and tail black, with a blue or violet 
gloss ; the back and breast being of a b(*autiful rose colour, which is suffused with 
brown in the winter plumages. The young are uniform light greyish bn)wn above, 
with the wings and tail dark brown edged with buff ; the throat and lower parts 
l)eing dull buffish-white. 

There are numerous other genera of the family into the consider- 
ation of which the limits of our space forbid our entering. Among 
these are the true mynas (Siumia) of India, distinguished from Stii/rnus by 
the beak being more slender, shorter than the bead, and narrowing to a point ; 
and diflering from the allied Agrojmtr by the middle tail feathers being longer 
than the outer pairs. The pied starling (Sturnopa^or) of India, as well as tlie 
African wattled starling {Dilopkvs), likewise belong to this group. 

Among the most useful of South African birds, from their habit 
of feeding on the parasites which infest domestic and other cattle, the 
ox-peckers are very unlike starlings in general api)earance ; from which they are 
distinguished by the beak being stout, broad at the base, and nearly straight, 
with the nostrils hare. The wings are long, with the first quill very short, and 
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the fiecond nearly equal in length to the third ; the tail being long, broad, and 
wedge-Hhaped ; while the feet are strong, and furnished with sharp-curved claws, 
by means of which the birds retain their hold on the slippery skin of buffaloes. 
One species of ox-pecker inhabits North-Eastern Africa, Senegainbia, and the 
Transvaal ; while the South African ox-pecker (Bupitaga africana) is found in 
Natal, and the red-billed species {B. erythrorhynclia) in most parts of Central Africa. 
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These birds fly in small parties of six or eight, and have a somewhat laboured 
flight ; they may be observed climbing over the oxen in a team, much as a wood- 
pecker climbs a tree ; and the cattle for the most part enjoy the operation of being 
freed from the ticks and other pests with which they are infested. On the first 
arrival of a flock of these birds, the cattle are, however, apt to be alarmed, and start 
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off as if they had been attacked by gad-flies. It must not be supposed that these 
birds confine their attention to cattle, since they perfonn the same kind offices for 
rhinoceroses, elephants, antelopes, and probably almost all the laiger African 
mammals. 

Although not loud, the notes of tixe ox-peckei*s are harsh and grating ; and 
are always uttered when a flock approaches cattle to feed Nothing appears 
to be ascertained as to the breeding-habits of these birda In the figured species 
the general colour of the upper-parts is greyish brown ; the wings being black, 
the tail brown, the throat grey, the under-parts pale fulvous, and the beak red. 

♦Glossy Starlings and GRACKLEa 
Family EulabetidaE, 

Whereas the true starlings and their allies have no trace of bristles at the 
rictus of the gape, and lay uniformly coloured eggs, the members of the present 
African and Asiatic family possess such bristles, and lay spotted eggs. Moreover, 
the members of the present family are mainly or entirely arboreal, instead of hunt- 
ing for a large portion of their food on the gi-ound 
Amoancaosiy The most beautiful members of all the starling-like birds are 
sturUofft. undoubtedly the African glossy starlings, of which a group of three 
species is represented in our coloured illustratioa All the African glossy starlings 
are neatly-built birds, with the beak strong, of moderate length, compressed, 
swollen at the base, and notched; the nostrils being situated about the middle. 
The wings are large, the feet long and strong, and the tail of variable length ; 
while the plumage is remarkable for its brilliant gloss, being generally adorned 
with shades of bluish green, violet, purple or copper-colour. Such species as have 
long graduated tails may be included in Lamprotomis, while those in which the 
tail is short and squared are classed as LtimjyrocoliiiH, The glossy starlings are 
gregarious birds, ranging all over Africa, and feeding on vegetable as well as 
animal substances. Uttering harsh clamorous notes, they are rapid in their flight 
and lively in their movements ; and while generally dwelling high up in the 
branches of the forest trees, they descend at times to pick up insects and other 
food on the ground From the retiring habits of most of the species, they are 
but seldom seen. They either build in holes of trees, or make large cup-shaped 
nests, in which are deposited five or six spotted eggs, 

Long-TiiM Tliis species (£. ceneus), which is the one represented in the upper 
coowj ffeuttaa. figure of our coloured Plate, is a denizen of West Africa, although 
also ranging into the southern, eastern, and central districts of that continent 
Measuring about 20 inches in total length, of which two-thirds are occupied by the 
long, graduated tail, this bird has the head, chin, and upper part of the throat 
black, with a golden lustre ; the upper-parts and wings being dark metallic green, 
and the upper wing-coverts ornamented with small black spots ; the middle of the 
throat, as well as the upper tail-coverts, tail, and under-parts being dark purple* 
violet, marked with darker cross-bands ; while the middle of the breast is copper- 
red. The upper wing-coverts have black spots. The iris of the eye is yellow; 
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and the beak and feet are black. Feeding largely upon inaecta, these birds are 
more terrestrial in their habits than many others of the group. 

OrstaOloMy The green glossy starling {Lamjyrocolim chalybeus), which is 
staxUiia. shown in the lower figure of our Plate, is an inhabitant of North- 
Eastern Africa, and is selected as a good example of the second genus of the group. 
With the exception of a spot in the region of the ear and the under wing-coverts, 
the whole plumage is of a steely bluish green, the secondaries and the feathers of 
the upper wing-coverts being marked at the end with a round blackish spot. Such 
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is the wonderful shimmer of the plumage, which is similar in both sexes, that it 
shows totally different tints according to the light, and indeeil can scarcely be 
described in worda In the young only the upper-parts are metallic green, the 
under-parts being dark brownish grey, devoid of lustre. 

Although typically an inhabitant of Abyssinia, this beautiful bird ranges into 
Senegambia It frequents alike the thickly-wooded river-valleys and the high 
mountains, ascending in Abyssinia to an elevation of some ten thousand feet: 
and while generally going about in pairs, in the breeding-season congregates in 
small flocka Both in flight and general habits it resembles the European starling. 
wmto-aiDtod The pretty little bird (£. hivcogaster), depicted in the middle figure 
mornf tlMiiBr. of the Plate, is our last representative of the group, and differs 
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considerably in coloration from the foregoing species. The whole of tlie upper- 
parts and the throat, as far as the breast, are purplish blue, with a wonderful violet 
shimmer in certain lights ; while the i*emainder of the under-parts are white, and 
the wings blackish brown, with a violet tinge ; the whole of the darker portion of 
the plumage being shot with a coppery lustre. This bird is distributed over the 
whole of Central Africa, and extends northwards into Abyssinia and Western 
Arabia. A truly arboreal species, it is found both on the plains and in the 
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mountains, generally associating in parties of from six to twenty individuals ; its 
general habits being very similar to those of the other members of the group. 

Til# Onekl##, Not to be confounded with the true mynas, mentioned later on, 
or the grackles, or hill-mjmas of India and the adjacent regions, are birds 

of glossy black plumage, easily distinguished by the presence of fleshy yellow or 
orange wattles on the head. The beak is thick, high, curved, and shorter than the 
head ; while the feathers of the crown are short and inwardly curved, with a kind 
of parting down the middle of the head ; the wing being rather blunt, the tail short 
and nearly squared, and the foot strong. 

The southern grackle {Evlabetes rdigiom), of Southern India and Ceylon 
may be taken as a well-known example of the genus ; and is distinguished from 
the others by having bare skin on the sides of the neck, and two long patches on 
the neck. Its whole plumage is glossy black, with the exception of a patch of white 
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at the of moet of the primaries ; the wattles are naked, being rich yellow, the 
beak orange-yellow, and the legs and feet citron-yellow. The total length of the 
adult is al)out 10 inchea Young birds have a dull black plumage, and are devoid 
of wattles. 

Like its kindred, this bird is either resident in one spot throughout the year, 
or only locally migratory; it is chiefly confined to the large forests of Western 
India or Ceylon ; but other species inliabit the outer Himalaya. The southern 
grackh^ breeds from March to October; generally laying only a pair of eggs, which 
are deposit(ul in lioles in trees. Its food consists entirely of various fruits, which 
it obtains among the higher branches of its native forests. All the grockles learn 
to whistle and talk when in captivity, and as they are excellent mimics they are 
much prized by the natives of India as cage-birds. 

AiUtle oioMy These birds differ from the grackles in having no wattles : their 
•tezUiias. plumage is highly glossy ; the Ijeak is short, with the culmen curved ; 
the nostrils are small and round ; and the wing is long and sharp, and the tail of 
iiuxleratt) lengtli, and graduated Mr. Oates remarks that he is not aware how 
nearly related these birds are to the African glossy starlings, although there appear 
to Ihi im{K)rtant differences Ix^tween some of them. The range of tht* genus extends 
fit)in South - Ea.stc*rn Asia to Australia; the Indian glos.sy starling ((\dornU 
calyfmuH) iK'ing the only representative in the country from which it tiikes its 
name. The whole plumage is black, with a brilliant given gloss on most of it. 


♦The Dhoxgos. 

Family Dickuiuda:, 

The drongos, or king-crows, of South-Eastern Asia and Africa, fonn an easily 
iw.ognisod family, which is placed here by Dr. Sharpe, although Mr. Oates 
considi^rs that its affinities are rather with the creepi'rs, while other writers 
place it with tlie shrikes. Their generally black plumage, and deeply-forked tail 
of ti*n feathers, starve at once to distinguish drongos from all other members of 
the order. The eilges of both mandibles art* smooth, with a single notch in the 
up}H»r one ; the wing has km primary quills, and the nostrils are clear of the line 
of the fondiead. Both Ht*xes aiv alike ; and the young differ from tlieir parents 
only by their plumagt* lieing paler. Several of the species have the head crested, 
mid thera are always bristles at the Imae of the beak. Entirely insectivorous, the 
drongos are habitually upon the wing, darting from a tree to catch an insect, and 
returning speedily to the same or another perch; and they are likewise fairly 
endowed with vocal powers. 

Much alike in gtmeral characters, these birds present considerable difliculty in 
distinguishing the genera and speciea In addition to the typical genus Dicrurus, 
as represented by the Indian black drongo, or king-crow (/>. afer), ranging from 
Afghanistan to China, and several other species, Mr. Oates recognises no less than 
six genera of the family in India. Two species, which may be included in the type 
genus, are found in South Africa ; while Australia has but a single representative 
{Chibia bractmta). The black drongo, which has the entire plumage deep black 
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with a steely-blue gloss, but the under lail-coverts generally tipped with white, is 
one of the most familiar of Indian birds, both in the hills and the plains, generally 
selecting the most exposed and barren tree or post for its perching-place. The nest, 
which is generally placed in a thickly-leafed bough, is composed of fine twigs and 
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grass, covered externally with cobwebs. Usually four, although occasionally five in 
number, the eggs may lx? either nnifoniily pure white, or salmon colour with 
brow'nish spots. Not un frequently this bird may be observed perched on the back 
of cattle searching for insects. 


The Orioles. 

Family OrioLIDM. 

The orioles comprise a number of birds from the temperate and tropical 
portions of the Old World, in which the bill is as long as the head, and gently 
carved to the tip, where it is notched ; the bead is never crested ; the wings are long, 
with the first three quills equally graduated, and the third and fourth longest; 
while the tail is moderate and rounded ; and the toes are free at the base, and 
have long curved clawa The nostrils are bare, and placed well in front of the base 
of the beak, and this character, together w ith the presence of twelve tail-feathers, 
at once distinguishes them from the drongos. Brilliant yellow generally adorns 
the plumage of the male orioles ; in others the lower-parts are variegated with rich 
e rimuTin, They are birds of fru^vorous habits, and frequent forest trees in 
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preference to Hinaller cover. They are divided only into two genera, of which 
OrioluH ha« the loreH feathered, while in Sphecotheres the}’ are naked. Orioles 
inhabit the temperate parts of Europe, the whole of Africa, India, China, the 
Malayan Provinces, the Indian Islantls, and Australia. 

Of the numerous birds visiting Northern Europe in the spring 
no species is better known than the golden oriole (0. galhula), at 
which time this bird may Ixi observed migi*ating in small numbers ; both sexes 
journeying in company. At this season the birds are .silerit, and seem anxious to 
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escaj)!* notice, although, as they andve befoiv the beech trees (whicli clothe the 
mountain-sides in the north of Spain) have unfoldeti their leaves, they have some 
ilifficulty in concealing their brilliant plumage among the bare twigs. The oriole 
on the Continent reaches its nesting-haunts about the end of April, and at once 
claims its own peculiar art^a of foi'est Each pair confines itself to a certain 
portion of a great wood, the intrusion of a strange male into the haunts of a 
pair of breeding birds being certain to result in a fight Although the golden 
oriole is shy and retiring in Europe, its cousin is by no means so in India, 
where it often perches on a tree immediately over the tent of the traveller, 
and there pours out its flute -like notes. In addition to these flute -like tones, 
both sexes have also a cat-like call. The nest is usually placed on a bough, 
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and the young are attended with remarkable care by the parents. Although 
feeding mainly upon insects, which are often taken on the ground, the golden 
oriole during the fruit-season lays toll on the orchanl. The range of the golden 
oriole includes the whole of Europe, except the exti’eme north, as well as Persia 
and other parts of South-Western Asia. In winter this species visits South Africa. 
The bright colour of the male golden oriole rtuulers it peculiarly liable to bo 
attacked by the sparrow-hawk ; and, in such a contingency, the oriole does not 
trust to his thrush-like flight enabling him to elude his tonnentor in the open, but 
on the earliest opj)ortunit}' seeks refuge in the densest thickets available lis cover. 
The oriole forms a goo<i cage-bird ; although old birds are not easily reconciled to 
the loss of their freedom, and are apt to pine away. Young birds, on the other 
hand, are easily tamed. 

The adult male of this species is rich golden-yellow above ; the wings being 
black, the primary coverts broadly edged with yellow, which fonns a conspicuous 
sj>ot; the tail is black, tipped with yellow', the outer feathers having more yellow 
than black ; wdiile the entires under-surface is golden -yellow. The female diflers 
from the male in having the back and scapulars tinged with green, 
arm Oriole Among thirty odd species of the genus, we luay select for 

mention the green oriole (0. viridiH) of New^ South Wales, which 
frequents orchards and gardtuis, where it fills the summer air with its nudodious 
notes. This oriole, says Pix)f. Ramsay, may often be seen perched on some shady 
tree, w’ith its head thmw'n back, showdng to perfection its njottled breast, singing 
in a low' tone, and imitating the notes of many birds, such as the black magpie. 
While feeding, it frequently utters a harsh guttural sort of squeak ; and, during 
the breeding-seivson, wdiich commences at the end of Septemlxjr, and ends in 
Januarj', it confines itself to a monotonous although melcKlious cry, the fii’st part 
of which is quickly repeated, and ends in a lower note. This oriole builds a 
cup-shaped nest, principally compos(?d of shreds of the bark of a species of 
gum-ti-ee, strongly woven together, and lined with leaves, or grass and hair; 
which is generally suspended between a fork at the extreme end of some horizontal 
bough, often in an expo.sed situation. The eggs vary in ground-colour from cream 
to dull white or very light brown, minutely dotted and blotched with umber and 
blackish browm. Green orioles feed principally on berries and wild fruits, 
particularly figs; although they sometimes capture insects on the wing. The 
adult male is dull yellowdsh olive above ; the wings and tail being browm, washed 
writh grey ; w'hile the throat is dull olivaceous ; the fore-neck greyish, and the 
breast and sides of the body white, washed with olive-yellow, each feather having 
a dark central streak. The sexes when a^Jult are almost identical in colour, but 
the male has the olive of the upper-parts of a deeper tint than the female. 

* The Cassiques and Hangnests. 

Family IcTERlDA 

To a certain extent intermediate in structure between the crows and the 
finches, and agreeing with the starlings in the general structure of the skull, and 
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especially the backward prolongation of the hinder extremity of the lower 
mandible, the large assemblage of American birds known as cassiques and hang- 
nests may be regarded as the New World representatives of the starlings of the 
01<1 World, although, so far as habits are concerned, it does not appear that there 
is any veiy marked structural affinity between the two families. Distinguished by 
the length and slenderness of the beak, which in most cases equals the head in 
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length, these binis generally possess pointed wings, which have never more than 
nine primaries; they have strong feet, and chiefly black plumage. Among the 
numerous genera only a few can be selected for notice. Congregating in flocks, 
after the manner of starlings, many of these birds build the long, pendent, bottle- 
like nests, from which the name of the family is derived. The family may 
be divided into three groups, the first comprising the rice-birds and cow-birds, the 
second the true hangnests, and the third the troupials ; the characters of which 
are pointed out below. 
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subfamilj’ (Caimci7}<ii) is represented by several closely 
allied genera, among which the crested cassique {Ostiiwps cUtcunvanits) 
of South America, and the yellow cassique (Castiiciui jtersictutX which is likewise 
South American, are weU-known species. It will be unnecessary here to mention 
the characters by which these genem are severally distinguished from oi:e 
another; and it w^ill suffice to say that the subfamily to which these belong 
is characterised by the naked exposed nostrils, and the pivsence of a shield on 
the forehead at the bast* of the beak. The crested cassique is cliaracterised by the 
small ci*est from wliich it takes its name; and while the general colour of 
the upper-pai'ts is deep black, with the feathers of the mantle and shoulders 
shaded with broum, and the upper and lower tail-coverts chestnut, the five 
outennost pail's of tail-fe^ithers are a brilliant citron-yellow. The elongated form 
of tlie nest chai'acttTising the crested cassique is sufficiently indicated in our 
illustration. 

Tha Trua The true hangnesis, as repi'esentcnl by a large numlH^’ of species 

ranging from North and Central America to Southern Brazil and 
Bolivia, constitute (tc^etlier with an allied genus containing one species) a st»cond 
subfamily {Iderincv) in which the nostrils are moi’e or less covered by a membrane, 
w’hile the culmen of the bt*-ak is mon* or less incurved, and there is no shield on 
the forehead ; the metatarsus being short, the feet adapted for perching, and the 
tail rounded. As a rule, the plumage is bright orange and yeUow, relieved wdth 
black and white; the sexes being in some cases similar, and in others vc^y 
<H8siinilar. Unlike the members of the preceding subfamily, these liangnests are 
thoroughly urix)real in their habits, and wdiile the majority constinjct pendant 
nests like those of the cjissiques, othei's appear to build open cup-shaped nesta 
The eggs are bluish or pinkish whiter, profusely spotted with purjde and red. 
The Ix^st known sjiecies is the Baltimore hangnest {IvieruH galbula), frequently 
termed the Baltimore oriole, of the United Statics. These birds build in large 
companies, the males generally arriving hrst at the lireeding-phici^s, where they 
are soon joined by their partners. The nest is wider and less elongated than 
that of the crested cassique. On a single tree sometimes as many as forty nests 
may be observed ; and during Novemlier they will be found to contain both eggs 
and young birds. All the numerous species of the genus Ictmhs are good 
songsters, the notes of the Baltimore hangnest being especially melodious. 

Bios-BtrOa Belonging to another subfamily {Agekeincfi) differing from the last 

by the straight culmen of the beak and the elongated metatarsus, this 
genus, as typified by the common rice-bird or bobolink {Dolichonyx oryzivoms), is 
characterised by the short and conical beak, the long and pointed wings, the rigid 
acuminate feathers of the tail, and the stout and long-clawed feet. An inhabitant of 
North America, where it is especially common in the States, this well-known bird 
winters in Central America and the West Indies, returning northwards in vast flocks 
along the Atlantic coast in spring, when the males are in nearly full breeding-plumage, 
and are thus very conspicuous as they flock to the meadows and orchards. ** Their 
number,'* says Dr. Coues, '' seems out of all proportion to that of the females, but 
tills is probably due to the silent and more retiring ways of the latter sex. They 
really pass through, in the vernal migration, quite rapidly, though they do not 
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appear to be at all in a hurry, aa we Bee them by day. They throw themeelves in 
a field, wjattt^r on the ground feeding, and at the Blightest alarm, or in mere wanton- 
neBH, Huddenly fly en rruitme to the nearest tree, fence, or bush, and begin to sing, 
prcxlucing an indescribable medley, hushed in an instant only to be resumed. 
SoinetimeH they sing as nierrilj% though with less concerted action, while they are 
rambling in the gross. Their daytime leisure for song and food is easily explained ; 
for they migrate at this season almost entirely by night. Every night in early 
May, as we walk the streets, we can hear the mellow metallic clinking coming 
down though the darkness, from birds |)asKing high overhead, and sounding clearer 
in the stillness. By the middle of May they have all passed ; a few, it is stated, 
linger to breed south of New England, but the main bexly passes on, spreading 
over that portion of the Union and the neighbouring British provinces, occupying 
in pail’s almost every meadow. The change of plumage is completed before the 
return movement is made.” Millions rectum on their southern journey, late in the 
sumiruir and during SeptoinlH?r. They are now songless, but have a comfortable, 
self-satisfied chink, befitting such fat and abandoned gounnands as they are, 
tlmmging in countless hordcis the wild rice-tracts and the grain-fielda So they go 
until the first cold snap that sends them into winter -quarters at once. The 
IxAiolink nests ujum the ground, making a rude and flimsy sti’ucture of dried grass, 
which is artfully concealed. It lays four or five eggs, bluish-wliite in ground- 
colour, blotchcnl and spotti’d with dark chocolate. The male in the breeding- 
season has the head and lower- parts black ; the hind-neck buft*; the scapulars, 
inimp, and upper tail-cov(‘rts ashy white: the ink^rscapulars streaked with black, 
buff, and ashy ; and the outer (pnlls edged with yellowish. The nuptial garb just 
<lescrilKHl is, however, unlike the plain plumage worn by both sexes after the 
bmKling-season, when the general colour of the plumage is yellowish brown above, 
and brownish yellow Ixdow ; the cix)wn and back being conspicuously streaked 
with black, and the wings and tail blackish. 

Cow Birai. ^ early allied to the last genus, the cow-birds possess a short, conical 

bill, long and pointed wings, slightly rounded tail, and strong feet. In 
tlie majority of the species black is the prevailing colour, being sometimes lustrous, 
with bronzed I’eflections, The cow-birds are mainly a South American genus, 
although one species is only too well known in the United States. Some of the 
species seize upon the nests of other birds, and having driven away the rightful 
possessors, pixxseed to rear their own young in their new home. The majority, how- 
ever, are more truly parasitical, depositing their eggs in other birds’ nests, and 
leaving the strangei’s to hatch and rear their own offspring. The common cow-bird 
(Molothrus i}ecoru^) of the United States is a polygamous species ; the sexes never 
mating, and their association being merely a herding together in quest of food. In 
the West,” says Dr. CJoues, “ every waggon-train passing over the prairies in summer 
is attended by flocks of these birds ; every camp and stock coral, permanent or 
temporary, is besieged by the busy birds, eager to glean subsistence upon the 
wasted forage. Their familiarity under these circumstances is surprising. Per- 
petually wandering about the feet of the draught animals, or perching upon their 
books, they become so accustomed to man’s presence that they will hardly get out 
of the way. I have even known a young bird to suffer itself to be taken in the 
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hand ; and it is no uncommon thiii^ to have the birds fluttering within a few feet 
of one 8 head. The animals api>ear to rather like the binls, and suflTer them to 
perch in a xow upon their backbones, doubtless flndin^ the scratching of their 
feet a comfortable sensation, to saj' nothing of the riddance from insect parasites.'’ 

The cow-bird 8 foster-parents an^ numeixms, notably the summer yellow-bird, 
the Maryland yellow-throat, and the red-eyetl viivo. It is rare to And more than 
two eggs of this cow-binl in a single nest, although as many as flve have Ix'en 
found together. In colour the eggs aiv whites s})ecklt»d with brown. Tht^ adult 
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of the common cow -bird is of a lustrous greenish black, with blue and purple 
reflections ; the head and neck being deep wood-brown, with some purplish lustre. 
The female is dull coloured, of a nearly unifonn greyish brown above, and paler 
beneath. 

Writing of a South American member of the genus, Mr. W. H. Hudson 
observes that the male of the ‘‘screaming cow-bird of La Plata, when perched, 
emits a hollow-sounding internal note that swells at the end into a sharp metallic 
ring, almost bell-like; this is uttered with wings and tail depressed, the whole 
plumage being puffed out as in a strutting turkey-cock, while the bird hops 
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briskly up and down on its perch as if dancing. The bell-like note of the 
male is followed by an impetuous scream from the female, and the dance ends. 
Another species, the common Argentine cow-bird {M, bonariensis) of La Plata, 
when courting, puffs out his rich violet plumage, and, with wings vibrating, 
emits a succession of deep internal notes, followed by a set song in clear, ringing 
tones ; and then suddenly taking wing he flies straight away, close to the surface, 
fluttering like a moth, and at a distance of twenty to thirty yards turns and flies 
in a wide circle round the female, singing loudly all the time, hedging her in with 
melody as it were.** 

s«d-Sboiiidmd The bill in tliis genus is about as long as the head, stout at tho 
stariiiiff, eta l)ase, and tapering rapidly to an acute point; while the wings are 
pointed, and the tail broad. Black associated with red or yellow is the predominat- 
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ing colour of the male birds, but the females are more soberly attired. Several species 
are found in Central and Southern America, while others are peculiar to the United 
Statea The type of the genus is the red-shouldered starling (Agdceus phceniceus), 
a bird commonly distributed throughout temperate North America, and especially 
abundant among the marshy tracts of the Eastern Statea It nests in reeds and 
bushes near the ground or in a tussock of grass, building a bulky nest of coarse 
fibrous materials, such as strips of rushes or marsh grasa The eggs are pale 
blue, dotted and blotched with dark markinga In autumn this bird becomes 
highly gregarious, thronging in the grain*fields, where it does much mischiei 
The male is lustrous black, with the leaser wing-coverts scarlet, broadly bordered 
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with brownish yellow; while the female is blackish brown above with pale 
streaks, and below whitish with many dusky streaks. The young male bird 
at first resembles the female, but is larger, and generally suffused with buff. 

Omitting mention of several genera of the family, we come to a 
genus, Qiiiscalu^, of the third subfamily or group, rejoicing in 
a variety of names, such Jis crow-blackbirds, grackles, and boat-tails, but as the 
first two of these are liable to lead to confusion, it is better to adopt for them the 
French name of troupials, which, however, is often applied to the family. In 
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these the beak is equal in length to the head, and somewhat crow-like in shape ; 
the wings are relatively short, the tail of varjdng length, and the feet long. The 
best known member of the genus is the purjile troupial (Q. purpureus) of the 
Atlantic States, the other species being more southern in their dislribution. It is 
a migratory gregarious bird of very general distribution, building 
.;^h, and maUng a large nest, usually of mud The eggs are 

in ground-colour, variegated with dark brown and pi^pU^'^arkings. 
These birds at times inflict great injury upon the crops, much V ^ annoyance^ 
of the agriculturist; but they also destroy large quantities of injurious 
They have a propensity for destroying the eggs of other birds, especially th^ 
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of the American robin or migratory thrush, lurking about the robin's vicinity 
until the parents are away, and then pouncing on the nest, seizing an egg or 
young one, and hastily retreating. The adult male is black above and below, 
variously glossed with green, purple, blue violet and bronze; the female is 
similar but her tints are more subdued. 


♦ The Weaver-Birds. 
Family 
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greater than that between the fonner and the culmen ; there is never any distinct 
notch in the upper mandible. The wings are somewhat rounded, with the first 
primary quill very short, w’hile the legs and toes are stout and strongly scaled. 
The family may be divided into two groups or subfamilies, namely, the typical 
weaver-birds, or Ploceince, in W’hich the first primary of the wing is nearly os 
long as the metatarsus, and there is a spring moult ; and the wdiydah birds and 
their allies, or Viduinw, in which the first primary is much shorter than the 
metatarsus, and the only moult is autumnal 

TIm Ox-Birdf and Commencing with the first or t^q^ical subfamily, we have first 
their AUiM. to notice the small African genus of true ox-birds, which have a rather 
long, conical, and laterally compressed beak, the wings somewhat rounded and 
I'caching a little below the base of the tail, with the second pnmary quill only 
a little shorter than the third and fourth, which are the longest ; the tail being of 
moderate length and somewdiat rounded, wdiile the claws are strong and curved. 
This genus is typically represented by the common ox-bird (IWtor alecior) of 
Western Africa, showm in the background of the figure on p. 3()4. This bird has 
a nearly unifonn shining black plumage, with the bases of the contour feathei*s 
white, the beak being homy yellow, with its tips and edges bluish, and the feet 
blackish grey. 

The red-billed black weaver (T. niger) is found in the Transvaal, Damaraland, 
and the lake regions; the possession of a red bill easily distinguishing this 
large finch-like and very noisy bird. It is gregarious in its habits, breeding in 
colonies, the members of w’hich construct many nests in a single tree. The nests 
consist externally of an immense mass of dried grass, twigs, and sticks, in winch 
are to be found from four to six separate nests or holes of an oval form, composed 
of grass only, but united to each other by intricate masses of sticks defying the 
ingre.S8 of any intruder except a small snake. In each of these separate holes are 
laid three or four eggs exactly resembling sparrows' eggs, but much larger. 
Curiously enough, the birds roost in these nests which are used year after year, 
any injury to the structure being at once repaired by all the members of the 
community. Sir Andrew Smith found this bird frequenting herds of buffaloes, 
and perching on their backs in search of the parasitical insects which infest their 
hidea Like other birds of the family, it feeds upon berries, seeds, and insects. 
The general colour of the adult male is black, with the first half of each wing- 
feather white; but the young bird has some whitish patches on the neck 
and breast 

WhtMSmM This weaver (i). letvcocephala)^ which represents another genus, 
wmvw. ig a comparatively small species found in the interior of Africa and 
Abyssinia. Like other members of the family, the present species is absent from 
dense forests, preferring to dwell upon grass-lands in the more, open portions of 
the country. It is by choice somewhat gregarious, taking up its abode on 
rough meadow-lands, and seeking out the neighbourhood of cattle. Although a 
true weaver, it does not construct so neat a nest as most of its alliea The adult 
male has the head and under-parts w'hite, the back wings and tail chocolate-brown, 
and the rump and tail-coverts scarlet ; it is depicted in the upper figure of the 
illustration on the next page. 
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TfTn9 The true weaver-birds form the comparatively small group, 

WMTtr-BixtU. common to East and West Africa and the Oriental region, exclusive 
of the Philippine Islands. While in all the preceding genera the culmen of 
the lK;ak is flattened at the base and sometimes crested, in the present and 
alliexl genera it is rounded at the base; the true weaver-birds being specially 
distinguished by having the nostrils rounded and exposed, and the claw of the 
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first toe very strong and highly curved. The genus Ploceus is confined to the 
Indian and Malayan regions, and is typically represented by the common weaver- 
bird, or bay a (P. hay a) of India and Ceylon. All these birds construct long 
flask-shaped nests, with a tubular entrance, and lay pure white eggs. 

Vtavsr- The masked weaver-bird (HyiJiantomis larvcUa), of Abyssinia, 
may be taken as a well-known representative of an exclusively 
African genus, with over tliirty species, which may be distingaished from the 
last by the exposed oval nostrils being partly reached by the plumes at 
the base, and al^ shut in by a homy membrane. The figured species may be 
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recognised by the scarlet iris of the eye, the black beak, and greyish black legs. 
It is reported to lay pale bluish green eggs, with a few violet-brown spots 
at the larger end. An allied species from the same district is the Abyssinian 
weaver-bird (if. gcdbula), in which the iris is orange-brown, the beak black 
(except in the breeding-plumage of the male, when it becomes honi-coloured), 
and the leg flesh-coloured. A third form is the olive weaver-bird (H, capensia) 
of South Africa. Generally living in flocks, the membera of the last-named 
species are more numerous in the Transvaal than in Natal. According 
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to Mr. Ayres, they are fond of sucking the honey from the scarlet flowei's 
of tile Cape broom. The nest is constructed of coarse grasses, and formed 
somewhat in the shape of a chemist's retort, with the neck cut short and the 
aperture downwards ; while across the entrance runs a kind of bar to prevent the 
eggs from falling out This nest is lined with the soft flowering hea^ of grass, 
which furnish a warm bed for the young. The eggs are of a beautiful, spotless 
green colour. Mr. Layard says that these weavers become very tame in confine- 
ment, and will readily answer to the call If they are supplied with cotton or 
thread, they will weave it most industriously into the bars of the cage, forming a 
dense mAss which it is impossible to unravel This work they perform entirely 
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with their billH, clinging the while to the sides of the cage with their powerful 
claws. They have a loud churring cry. The adult has the crown of the head 
and the sides of the neck gamboge-yellow; the nape, back, and rump are 
lemon-yellow; the back of the neck and shoulders greenish yellow; the wing- 
feathers a dark puqdish brown edged with yellow; the tail olive -brown tinted 
with yellow ; while the throat and lower-parts are saffron-yellow. 

PmdlM WbjOah With this exclusively African genus {Vidua) of long-tailed and 
strikingly-coloured birds we come to the second subfamily, the 
distinctive characters of which have been alrea<ly indicated. The paradise- 
whydah birds, of wdiich there are several species, may be taken to include all 
those in which the two central pairs of tail-feathers of the males are greatly 
elongated, although they are frequently subdivided into distinct genera, 
according us to whether some or all of these feathers are attenuated and 
wir(5-like. The long -tailed whydali bird {Vidua i^iradwm), represented in 
the. upper paH of our coloured Plate, is an inhabitant of 8outh Africa, where 
it frecjuents swampy ground and the long reeds about ponds. Its flight is 
feeble. In the breeding-season especially, wdieii the male has assumed his 
nuptial livi‘ry and long tail-feathers, the flight is so lalx)ured that the children 
constantly i-un them down. They are quite unable to fly against the wind, and in 
rainy wi^ather can luirdly be got to move out of the thick bushes in which they 
conceal tlH^ms(‘lveH. The Kaffir children stretch bird-limed lines across the fields 
of milli‘t and Kaffir corn, and take great numlx‘i’s of the males by their tails 
Incoming (‘utangled in the lines. This bird builds its nest in long grass close to 
the ground, generally placing it in a tussock of herbage, to the blades and stalks 
of which it is roughly joined. The nest itself is rather a rough stmcture, composed 
of fine grass HiumI with the seed-ends ; the opening is at the side. Mr. Bowker 
states that the avenige number of females is as fifteen to one male. He adds that 
the long biil worn by the male in the breeding-season is not an inconvenience ; and 
the bird never seems to enjoy himself so much as during a high wdnd in which 
he shows ott' to advanttige, spreading his tail out like a fan. The male in nuptial 
j)luinage is of a general glossj^ black ; the feathers of the shoulders are fulvous 
and bi’illiant crimson, and the tail is enormously developed. The female plumage 
is of a pale yellowish bi*own, but the wing-feathera are black with pale yellowish 
brown edges. 


BiihopBirdg. Nearly the whole of the remaining genera of the subfamily have 
the tail shorter than the wing ; and among these some of the most 
remarkable ai*e the gorgeously-coloured bishop-birds of Africa, a group of which is 
dopicteil in the right lower half of our coloured illustration. Tliese birds have the 
tail scjuared, with the two central feathers not markedly produced beyond the rest ; 
while the feathering of the body is soft and velvety ; and there is a distinct winter 
and summer plumage, in the latter of which a frill is developed round the neck. 
Among the handsomest of the group is the red bishop-bird, or red Kaffir finch 
(Pyromdana oiyjc), of the Cape Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal A bird of social 
liabits, gathering together in immense flocks both in winter and summer, which during 
the latter season appear to consist almost entirely of males in their gaudy red and 
black plumage, the red bishop-bird breeds in the month of September, constructing 




It breeds in the neighbourhood of water, constructing its nest of strong grasses and 
suspending it between the stalks of two or three reeds. The eggs are very pale 
green, thickly marked with dark greenish brown blotches and spots. This bishop- 
bird generally lives in small companies in the open fields, and feeds chiefly upon 
grass seeds. The adult male has the head and upper-parts rich velvety black, the 
rump and shoulders brilliant yellow, and the wings brown. 

The birds of this genus, PhiUeteruH, which are likewise exclusively 
African, differ from the bishop-birds in having the plumage similar 
throughout the year, and no frill round the neck, while they are distinguished from 
several allied forms by having the nostrils clearly exposed and placed well in front 
of the plumes at the base of the beak, and by the small size of the bastard-primary. 
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Amonj^ the four reprenentativeft of the genus the best known is the common sociable 
weaver-bird (J^ socAuh), of the interior of South Africa. This species congregates 
in large flocks, many pairs incubating their eggs under the same roof, which is 
composed of whole cartloads of grass piled on a branch of some camel-thom tree 
in one enormous mass of an irregular umbrella shape, looking like a miniature 
haystack and alniost solid, but with the under surface (which is nearly fliat) 
honeycombed all over with little cavities, which serve not only as places for 
incubation, but also as a refuge against rain and wind. Dr. Ouillemard remarks 
that the nests of the sociable weaver-birds probably last for a great number of 
years. They are constantly being repaired by their active little inhabitants. It is 
curious that even the initiated eye is constantly being deceived by these peculiar 
doined-topped structures, since at a distance they closely resemble native huts. The 
nesting-chambers themselves are warmly lined with feathers. The sociable weaver- 
bird subsists chiefly upon seeds, and often feeds in company with many individuals 
of its own kind. The eggs are drab in ground-colour, closely speckled with purple- 
gnjy. The male birds are somewhat pugnacious, frequently indulging in tights 
with their rivals. The plumage of the adult males is drab-bro^Ti above, edged 
with gniy. The chin is black and the under-parts are pale isabelline brown, the 
flanks being varie<l with block, edged with whitish. 

OutThrott With these birds we reach a group of genera in wliich the 

Weaver <Flaoh«t. nontrils are more or less completely hidden by the nasal plumes, and 
which are specially distinguished by the tail In'ing somewhat elongated and its 
feathers narrow, as wcdl os by tlie pointed wing and the swollen and rounded 
bejik, in which the cutting-edge of the upper mandible is festooned ‘near the 
liose. The genus Avutdina includes three African species, one {A, fasciaia) having 
the throat marked by a crimson band extending to the ear- coverts. This species 
ranges acro.ss Central and Northern Africa, and is represented in South Africa 
by another (A. erythrocephcUa), in which the whole of the head and throat 
ore n‘d. 

TiMMuiiiM. would be impossible in the limits of our space to point out 

how the munias are distinguished from all their allies, but it may 
be mentioned that tlie central tail-feathers art^ pixxluced and pointed, while the 
whole tail is wedge-shaped. They possess a powerful, swollen, and rounded beak, 
which is most strongly developed in the common Java sparrow. The wings are 
moderately long ; and the toil is graduated and rounded at the extremity. Some 
thirty species of munias are known, ranging through the Oriental region to New 
Quinea and Timor, while several species also inhabit the African continent; 
Sharpes munia being a native of West Africa, while Munia r^ana is found in the 
island of Madagascar. The Java sparrow is also known in Africa, but as an 
intro<luce<l bin!, and in Zanzibar, Mauritius, and Reunion, just as it has become 
wild in parts of India, as at Madras and in Tenasserim. 

One of the commonest of cage-birds in Europe is the well-known rice-bird, 
paddy-bird, or Java sparrow {M. oryzitH)ra\ which has long been domesticated. 
Latterly, indeed, pure white specimens have been extensively bred in confinement, 
and have become an article of trade, being valued for their snowy plumage, which 
harmonises with their pink billa In Java and other parts of Asia this munia is 
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x«garded as a pest od account of the ravages which it inflicts upon growing fields 
of rice. The nest is constructed of dry grass or otlier available materials, and the 
eggs are white. The adult male has the crown of the head black ; the cheeks 
are pure white ; the upper and lower parts, including the wings, are unifornj slate 
grey ; the rump and tail are black. Some individuals possess a song of consider- 
able sweetness, but the usual note of this species is commonplace and unattractive. 



tim Blood The last group of the family to which we shall n*fer is that 

WMTor-Hiiolioi. of the blood weaver-finches. These birds have the tail longer than 
the wing, the inner secondaries so elongated as to equal the primaries in length, 
the beak curved, and the nostrils entirely hidden by plumelets. As typically 
represented by the waxbill weaver-finch {EstriUla aHirlUla), they take their name 
from the prevalence of scarlet in their coloration, and are naturally confined to 
Africa and Arabia, although some have been introduced into Madagascar and 
St Helena. There are about a dozen sjjeciea 

* The Tanagers. 

Family Tanaghwas, 

Numerous both as regards species and genera, and brilliant in coloi*ation, the 
tanagers have been not inaptly described as dentirostral finches, since they possess 
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a conical, finch-like beak, triangular at the base and notched near the tip. . The 
notch in the beak ia, however, acarcely apparent, or obsolete in some of the genera, 
while in others it is greatly developed. Chiefly remarkable for their gay colours, 
the tanag(*rs feed much more upon fruits and insects than is the case with the 
finclies, while some members of the group possess vocal pow’ei’s of a high order, 
All have but nine primary quills in the wing. Exclusively American, the family 
is represented by upwards of four hundred species, the majority of which are 
restricted to the inter-tropical regions of Central and South America, although 
n few migrat<* as far north as the United States in summer. 



VUILKT TANAOBU (liat. Hlie). 


Tloltt Tanactr Of the six subfamilies into which the tanagers are divided by 
md ita aium. Sclater, the violet tanager {Exiphonia xnolacca) and its allies constitute 
the typical ivpresentatives of the second In this group the beak is short, swollen 
at the base, but not very much broadened ; w^hile the hooked upper mandible usually 
has two or thn^e sliglit serrations behind the terminal notch. The wdngs are 
moderate, with the fii'st thrive primaries longer than the rest, and nearly equal in 
length, while toth the tail and metatarsus are short The violet tanager is a lovely 
little bin!, with a rapid flight, frequenting the veiy tops of the trees in which it 
dwells, its soft, tuneful note often denoting its presence before the musician itself is 
m'li. The nest of the violet tanager is comparatively large for so small a bird, 
spherical in shape, built of dry grass, the finer stems of creepei*s, and tufts of cotton. 
The interior is lined with tufts of grass. From three to four eggs are laid in a 
clutch, reddish yellow' in colour, spotted writh small brown spots. The strain of this 
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tanager consists of a successiou of pleasing notes, softly pointed foilh and long 
sustained The violet tanager is a little gourmand, and feeds eagerly on ripe fruit ; 
preferring soft fruits, such as bananas, and plundering the gardens so eagerly as 
sometimes to fairly strip a whole tree. It flourishes as a cage-biixi if supplied with 
plenty of room, fed upon an adequate variety of finiits, and kept in a wann room. 
The latter precaution is necessary, since this bird is susceptible of cold and cannot 
bear frost. The adult male has the upper-parts violet ; the foixjhead and lower-parts 
are pure yellow ; the tail-feathers are steel blue alK>ve, dark Ixuieath. The female 
lacks the ornamental colours of her partner, being of a dull olive-green above, 
beneath yellowish grey. 

SearlatTtaafftn. splendid scarlet tanagei's btdong to the typical subfamily, in 

which the la^ak is more lengthene<l and awl-like than in the last, with 
a single terminal notch, which may be obsolete ; while both the tail and metatarsus 
are long. Of some tw^o hundre<l species included in ihe subfamily, the typical 
tanagers {Tanagra) have the plumage blue and yellow, w'hile in the pn^sent genus 
scarlet generally predominates in the coloration of the males. Writing of the species 
(Pyranga rahra)m the United States, Mr. Nuttall observes that “this splendid and 
transient resident, accompanying fine weather in all Ids w^anderings, airives in liis 
winter station in tropical America from the bt^ginning to the middltJ of Ma}*, and 
extends his migrations probably to Nova Scotia as well as Canada. With the shy, 
unsocial, and suspicious habits of Ids gaudy frab^ridty, he takes up his aboile in the 
<leepest recesses of the forest, wdiere, timidly flitting from observation, he darts from 
tree to tree like a flashing meteor. A gaudy sylph, conscious of his brilliance, ami the 
exposure to wddch it subjects him, lie seems to avoid remark, and is only solicitous 
to be knowui to his humble mate, and hid from all Ix^side. He tlieri'fore rar(*ly 
approaches the habitations of men, unless, perhaps, the skirts of the orchard, where 
he sometimes, how’ever, builds his nest, and takes a taste of tlie early ami inviting 
though forbidden cherriea” The nest is built on the horizontal branch of some 
shady forest tree, constructed of stems of dry weeds, or slender fir twigs loosely 
framed together, lined with slender roots and wiry stems, the wliole nest being so 
loosely welded together as to admit the light betw’ecm the interstices. The eggs 
are dull blue, spotted with two or three shades of brown or purple. The female 
scarlet tanager is a devoted parent, and shows great maternal solicitude for the 
safety of her young. Even the male of this species has been known to follow one 
of his brood for half a mile, feeding it with insects through the wires of the cage 
in which it w^as confined. The scarlet tanager is the “ red-bird of Americana 
Unfortunately, its crimson body, contrasting wdth wungs and tail black as night, 
makes it only too conspicuous an object, the never-failing bait to the greed of the 
dealer in bird skina The adult bird is uniform scarlet above, with the wings and 
tail pure black. The female is far less expo.Hed to danger than her mate?, being clear 
olive-green above, and below greenish yellow, with the wings and tail dusky, 
glossed with green. Adult males often show abnormal colouring, the Ixxly being 
yellow, orange, or flame colour, or red patches appearing on the wings. 
CMauMtt-Btsdsd Another gorgeously -coloured representative of the tanagers is the 

crimson-headed tanager (P. Ivdoviciana) of the Western United States 
and Mexico. In Southern Colorado Mr. Henshaw found this tanager in small numbers 
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ainon^ cotton-wooclH along the BtreamH, at an elevation of about seven thousand five 
hundred feet, and much more abundantly among the pines, up to nine thousand 
feet and even ten thousand feet above sea level He after\^'arAj observed that it 
was common in Southern Arizona, and found it lingering along the Gila River, 
even wj late as the middle of October, at which time nearly all these birds had 
migrated southward. As others had done, he noted the close similarity that 
obtains betwecm this and the scarlet tanager. It is busy the whole time gleaning 
from among the pines and spruces the lai^er beetles and insects which infest them, 
and generally keeps well up among the higher branches, whence it makes its 
j)reH(;nce, known by occasional bursts of melody.” Dr. George Suckley gave the 
following tiecount of this species: — “The beautiful Louisiana tanager is quite 
abundant in certain seasons in the vicinity of Foi*t Steilacoom. In 1854 but a 
limitiMl nuiiilH*r maile their appearance, while, on the contmrj^ in the summer of 
1850 I couM rea<lily have obtained a hundred specimens. I have had frequent 
opportunities of studying their habits, and have never yet seen them descend to 
groun<l as stated by Nuttall, the reverse Ixung the rule (at least at Paget 
Sound); the difficulty Ixdng genemlly to find the bird sufficiently low down on 
fir-tree branclu^s to allow fine shot to reach it with any degree of certainty. . . . 
The favourite habitat of th(i species, in those localities W’here I have observed it, 
is among the tall, red fir trees belonging to that magnificent species, the Abies 
(/oiif/btsi. They seemingly prefer the edges of the forest, rarely retiring to its 
tlepths unl(*,ss for concealment wdien alarmed. In early summer, at Fort Steilacoom, 
they are generally seen during the middle of the day, sunning themselves in the 
fii>4, occasionally darting fixmi one of these trees to another, or to some of the 
neighlK)uring wdiite oaks on the prairies. Later in the season they may be seen 
N'ery actively flying about in quest of insect food for their young. Both sexes 
during the breeding-season are much less shy; the males during the daytime 
fnH|uently sitting on some low limb, rendering the scene joyous wdth their 
delightful melody.” The eggs of this tanager arc* green, sparingly dotted with 
very dark puqdish brown. 

waito-oapped One of the loveliest of the family is the white-capped tanager 
(Stephanophorm leiLCocephalus), a sumnier visitor to Argentina, whcie, 
says Mr. W. H. Hudson, “it makes its appearance in spring in the woods bordering on 
the Plata River, and is usually seen singly or in pairs. The nest is built in a tree ten 
or twelve feet from the ground, and is somewhat shallow and lined with soft dry 
grass. The female lays four eggs, w'hite and spotted wdth red. During incubation 
the male sits concealed in the thick foliage close by, amusing itself by the hour 
with singing, its performance consisting of chattering disconnected notes, uttered 
in so low’ a tone as to make one fancy that the bi^ is merely trying to recall 
some melcKly it has forgotten, or endeavouring to construct a new one by jerking 
out a variety of sounds at random. The bird never gets beyond this unsatis- 
factory stage, however, and must be admired for its exquisite beauty alone.” 
Azara named this species the “Blue White-Headed Beautiful,” and the term 
was justified, for the entire plumage of both sexes is a lovely deep corn-flower 
blue, surmounted by a cap of silvery-white feathers ; a crimson spot ornamenting 
the forehead, looking like a drop of blood. 
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The Honey-Creepers. 

Family C(EREBlD.ii:, 

These birds constitute a small group of some forty species. They are allicil to 
the true warblers, so closely indeed, that some of tlie latter possess the deeply 
bifid, pencillate tongue, which was once supposed to be peculiar to the honey- 
ci*eeperN. Unlike the creepers of the Old World, the honey -civepers have soft- 



WEST INDIAN HONEY CRBErER OB BANANA QUIT (f Rat. siz«). 


feathered, squared tails. They are almost wholly confined to the tropical 
parts of South America, only a single species ranging as far north as Florida; 
but they are most numerously represented in the islands of the West Indian 
group. 

WMt tnatan Amoug the various genera of the family, we select for notice the 
BoBfj-omptn. West Indian honey-creepers, of which a species (Certhiola finvPoUi) is 
represented in our illustration. The members of this genus have the beak rather 
shorter than the head, stout at the base, but tapering rapidly to the extremely acute 
tip, and the whole bill much curved ; the wings are long, but the tail is short and 
rounded 
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The habits of this, the figured species, have been best described 
Banana-Qnit. (iosse, in his work on the Birds of Jamaica, Scarcely larger 
than t}i(‘ average size of the humining-bii’ds, this little creeper is often seen in 
company with them, probing the same flowers and for the same purpose, but 
in a very different manner. “ Instead of hovering in front of each blossom, a task 
for wliich its sliort wings would be utterly incompetent, the banana-quit alights 
on th(? tree, and proceeds in the most business-like manner to peep into the flowers, 
hopping actively from twig to twig, and throwing the body into all positions, 
oft<^n clinging by the. feet with the back downwards, the better to reach the 
inbirior of a blossom, with its curved beak and pencilled tongue. The minute 
insc^cts which are always found in the interior of flowers are the objects of his 
s(‘.arch and the reward of its perseverance. Unsuspectingly familiar, these birds 
oft(5n n^sort to the blossoming shrubs of gardens and yards. A large moringa 
tree, tlmt is profusely set all the year through with fragrant spikes of bloom, 
is a favourite? resort of botli these and the humming-birda One within a few feet 
of my win<low is, while I writf? this note, being actively scrutinised by two active 
litth‘ creatures, that pui*sue their examination with a zeal perfectly undisturbed 
by my looking on, while the same blossoms are rifled on one side by a minute 
humming-bird, and on the other by that gorgeous butterfly, Urania sloancics — an 
interesting asH(x*iation. Tlie quit often utters a soft, sibilant note as it peeps 
alK)ut. The nest of this bird is very frequently, perhaps usually, built in those 
low tn*eN and bushes from whose twigs depend the paper nests of the brown 
wasi)s, atul in close contiguity with them. The grass-quits are said to manifest 
tiu* sanu‘ predilection ; it is a singular exercise of instinct, almost of reason, for 
the object is doubtless the defence afforded by the presence of the formidable 
ins(?ctH, but upon what terms the league of amity is contracted between the neigh- 
l)ours 1 am ignorant. It is in the months of May, June, and July that the creeper 
perforins the business of incubation. On the 4th of May I observed a banana-quit 
with a bit of silk-cotton in her Ixmk, and on searching found a nest just commence<l 
in a sage-bush. The structure, though but a skeleton, was evidently about to be 
a dome, and so far was constructed of silk-cotton. Since then I have seen several 
completi'd nests. One before me is in the form of a globe, with a small opening 
lielow the side. The walls are very thick, composed of dry grass, intermixecl 
irregularly with down.’' The eggs are gi’eenish white, speckled with I'eddish at 
the larger en<l. In colour the upper-parts of this species are dark brown, with a 
conspicuous white eyebrow ; the broast and the rest of the under-parts lx?ing 
bright yellow. 

H. A. MACPHERSOX. 

(Note.— T lie luntMint of those families to which an asterisk is prefixeil has been entirely or in great part 
written by the Editor.] 





GROUP OF PlKCHn. 

1, Hawfineh ; % Qreenflndi ; S, linnet ; 4, BmnUing ; 5, Cbafinch. 




CHAPTER III. 

The Perching-Birds, — continued . 

The Finches. 

Family FlUXOlLLTD^K. 

The finches comprise a large number of genera of small hard-billed and seed-eating 
birds, distributed over the northern and temperate regions of both the Kastem 
and Western Hemispheres, although unknown in Australia. They are characterised 
by the smooth edges of the inan<libles ; the doubly laminate<l Innder-surface of tht? 
metatai*sus : the presence of nine primary quills of which the first and second 
are approximately e(jual in length ; while the si^condary (juills reach alx^ut 
three-quartens the length of the wing. The tail has twelve feathei*N ; the l)eak is 
more or less conical in shape, with the nostrils jnerced close to the Hnc^ of th(», fore- 
head, and near the culmen ; and the bristles at the rictus of the gape arc^ few and 
short. The lower mandible has no backward pndongation Ixdiind the (juadmte 
Vxme. In the nestling the plumage is variable ; ami the sexes an^ g(rnemlly unlike. 
By Mr. Oat<*s the finches are divided, from the characters of the skull and Ix^k, 
into three subfamilies, of which the first is 


The Grosbeak Group. 

Subfamily COCCOTHRAUSTIN.^, 

A general stoutness of beak is accompanied in this group by marked develop- 
ment in the depth of the lower mandible ; many of the species, such as the evening 
grosbeak of North America, being noticeable for the beauty of their coloration. 
Tlie members of the grosbeak group are inhabitants of the northern regions of 
both the Old and New Worlds, and extend as far south as India. 

These birds have the bill moderately stout and rather acute; 
the distance between the nostrils being equal to the depth of the 
mandible. Green and yellow predominate in the plumage. The greenfinches 
inhabit the whole of Europe, as well as North-West Africa, Palestine, and 
Turkestan ; while they are also represented in Elastem Siberia, Japan, and China. 
The common greenfinch {Ligurinua cJUoria) is fond of gardens and small planta- 
tions, especially during the summer, when its monotonous song is heard at intervals 
throughout the day. It has, however, some soft and plaintive notes which, once 
heard, will always be remembered with pleasure. Nor is this bird dev'oid of 
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imitative talent, becoming excesHively tame and confiding, and having been known 
to reproduce the song of the canary. Yarrell states that the greenfinch is a late 
breeder, but while fresh eggs may sometimes be found in a nest as late as the month 
of September, we once saw a newdy-fledged greenfinch taking short flights from 
iKiugh to lx>ugh as early as the 19th May. The greenfinch builds a coarse, untidy 
nest of fibrous roots, moss, and wool, lined with finer roots, horse-hair, and a few 
feathers. A remarkable combinatioti of two nests of the greenfinch built on a single 
platform, and placed in a large ornamental heath, is recorded by Gurney. The 
greenfinch is fond of building in the neighbourhood of water, hence the young birds 
occasionally tumble out of tlie nest and are drowned. The eggs are white, spotted 
with reddish brown and grey. The greenfinch not unfrequently pairs with the canarj’ 
in confinement ; and in a wild state occasionally mates wdth the goldfinch. The 
hybrids resulting from the latter cross most resenible the greenfinch in shape and 
colour, but the head and wings never fail to show the goldfinch blood. The green- 
finch also interbreeds witli the linnet, and in confinement has produced offspring 
by pairing with the bullfincli and twite. During the autumn greenfinches range 
the fields in large flocks, feeding on the seeds of wild mustard and many other pests 
of the husbandman. The male greenfinch is olive-yellow above, overshaded wdth 
ashy grey; the under surface of tlie body being yellow. The South European form 
is smaller and brighter than the birds which breed in the British Isles and Northern 
Kurop^\ Yellow, black, white, and cinnamon varieties of the greenfinch have come 
under our notice. 

Hawiiiioiiei haw’finches are readily distinguished by their large and 

clumsy bills, which are adapted to enable them to feed upon hard 
kernels. Hawfinches are found in suitable localities throughout Europe and Sil)eria. 
The Japtinese form is paler and lighter in colour than the European {Coccothrauate^ 
\ while Hume’s hawfinch (C. lunnei) is an Indian species, differing from 
the European birds in having a lighter and less richly -coloured head, and by the 
sides of the body being pale tawny or orange-browm instead of vinaceoua The 
hawfinch is a well-known bird in many parts of Europe, and is locally distributed 
over England, although rai*ely visiting Scotland, and uncommon in Ireland. 
It fivquents the skirts of foivsts, especially where hornbeam flourishes, since it 
fiK.Mls on the seeds of that tree. Seldom seen in open country, it resides in 
gardens and orchards, especially during the summer months: its flight being 
nipid and undulating. The male should In* seen in bright sunshine, if his beauty 
of i)lumage is to be appreciated ; the light being admirably adapted to burnish 
up his deep brown back and blue-black wings. The hawfinch is a shy bird, and 
seldom courts attention : when alarmed, its first action is to crouch close to the 
branch ujion which it happens to be perching, so as, if possible, to escape un- 
noticed. Mr. Seebohm remarks that “the hawfinch is not much of a songster. 
It has few notes, which can scarcely be called more than a low chatter. There is 
nothing very striking in its performance ; but w’hen several are twittering away 
together the general effect is very pleasant. Its call-note is said to resemble the 
well-known zh of the greenfinch. The hawfinch pairs about the middle of April, 
and its nest is rarely built before the trees are in full foliage. The site of the nest 
differs considerably. A favourite place is in the apple or pear-trees in an orchard, 
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or in an old whitethorn often in quite an exposed situation ; and when it breetls 
in woods it sometimes selects a hornbeam, and less frequently a holly. The haw- 
finch does not often breed in shrubberies, and its nest is somewhat rarely placed 
in evergreen trees ; but it has bet»n found amongst ivy. It will also breed in tall 
oak-trees, and occasionally nests in fir-trees and plantations. Sometimes the nest 
is only a few feet from the ground, while at others it is as much as forty feet. 
Building is usually commenced by the latter end of April or early in May, and 
sometimes several nests will l)e found in the .same plantation. The nest is a very 
))eautiful piece of handiwork, similar to that of the bullfinch, on an enlarged scale. 
The outside is invariably mad(‘ of twigs, fretjueiitly intermixed with lichens, and 
sometimes with dry plants ; and the cup is foniied of dry grasses lined with firu* 
roots, and often a little hair. As a rule it is very flat, and somewhat bulky, and 
the cup is generally shallow and neatly finished. The eggs vary from four to six 
in number, and are usuall}" laid about the second week in May, sometimes earlier. 
There are two very distinct types ; the usual one is pale olive or bluish green in 
gn)und-colour, streaked vrith dark olive-brown, and having a few spots of the 
same colour on the surface, and with underlying markings of greyish bmwn. The 
second differs in having the ground-colour buff* and the underlying spots mort^ 
inclined to violet-grey.” During the autumn the broods of young hawfinches lead 
a family life, making frequent innmds into the kitchen gardens to feed upon peas ; 
the pods of which are easily opened by their powerful mandibles. In winter the 
ha^^nch sometimes conquers its shyness sufficiently to approach houses, and even 
to partake of crumbs thrown upon the lawm ; but this is in haril weatho}*, when the 
birds are driven to extremities. It should be noted that the injuries inflicted on 
the garden are compensated by the destruction which the hawfinch carries out 
among noxious insects ; its food during the early months of the summer consisting 
principally of caterpillars. The general colour of the adult male is cluxiolate-brown 
above, with a broad collar of ash-grey separating the crown of the head from the 
mantle ; the lower-back, rump, and upper tail-coverts are cinnamon-brown ; the 
wings black, glossed with steel blue at the end of the scjuare-shaped inner 
primaries and outer secondaries ; the primaries have a large si)ot of white alxmt 
the middle of the inner web; the tail-feathers are blackish, edged with bn>wn, 
the outer feathers being tipped with white on the inner web ; while the throat 
is black, and the lower-parts vinaceous brown. 

Boie-Brtafted In these birds the bill is very heavy, the lower mandible l)eing 

Orottoeak, «tc. as deep as the upper; the wing is longer than the tail, and iK)inted, 
the secondaries falling short of the primaries by more than the length of 
the metatarsus, while the feet are short and stout. These birds are found 
in North America generally, ranging throughout (kmtral America to Colombia, 
Eksuador, and the Antilles. The common rose-breasted grosbeak (Hedymdes 
rirginianns) is well knoum in the United States, where it is valued for its 
handsome plumage and charming song. Dr. Coues gives the following account 
of its habits: — “I have nowhere found this beautiful bird more abundant than 
along the Red River of the north, and there may be no locality where its 
nidification and breeding-habits can be studied to greater advantage. On 
entering the belt of noble timber that borders the river in June, we are sure 
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tc) be Baluted with the rich, rolling song of the rose-breasted male; and, as 
we penetratii into the deeper recesses, pressing through the stubborn luxuriance 
of vi^getation into the little shady glades that the bird loves so w^ell, we may 
catch a glirnpsti of the shy and retiring female darting into concealment, dis- 
turbed by our approach. She is almost sure to be followed the next moment 
by her ardent s|)ouse, solicitous for her safety, and bent on reassuring her by his 
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presence and careasea Sometimes during this month, as we enter a grove of saplings, 
and glance carefully overhead, we may see the nest placed but a few feet from the 
ground in the fork of a limb. The female, alarmed, will flutter away stealthily, 
and we may not catch another glimpse of her nor of her mate, even though we 
hear them both anxiously consulting together at a little distance. The nest is not 
such an elegant affair as might be desired ; it is in fact bulky and rude, if not 
actually slovenly. It is formed entirely of the long, slender 'tcrtuoiis stems of 
woody climbers and similar stout rootlets ; the base and outer walls being very 
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loosely interlaced, the inner more compactly woven, with a tolerably film brim of 
circularly disposed fibres. Sometimes there is a little horsehair lining, oftener not. 
The eggs are of a light and rather pale gi'een colour, profusely speckled with dull 
reddish brown.” The summer range of this grosbeak extends to Labrador. The 
general colour of the adult male is black above ; the lower Imck and rump being 
pure white, slightly mottled with black tips : the wings black, with the secondaries 
tipped with white ; the tail-feathers black, the thi*ee outer ones inarke<l with white, 
on the inner web ; the crown of the head, lores, the sides of the neck, and throat 
are black ; the fore-neck and chest are beautified with a large patch of rese-colour, 
extending in a line down the centre of the breast : the breast and flanks are white, 
the thighs spotted with black; and the under wing-coveiis rose-colour. This 
beautiful dress is only gradually assumed, three yeare being needed for the assump- 
tion of the perfect adult male plumage. 

The red cardinals have the bill very large and stout, iwinted, and 
conical : the wings very short ami rounded, and the tail longer than tlu* 
wings, and rounded ; while a long crest is present. They offer an instance, not very 
common among birds, of a group in which the males are nearly all alike, so that the 
specific characters depend ujion the females. There can, however, be no doubt about 
the differences in the latter: although the males differ from one another mainly in 
intensity of colour, and to a slight extent in sizes. The most brilliant forms appear 
to be those from tropical localities. These birds are found in the United States, 
ranging south into Mexico and British Honduras. One of tlui best known of North 
American birds is the common red cardinal, or Virginian nightingale {CardinitliH 
virgiuianm). Dr. Cones says that this cardinal inhabits by choice, thickets, 
tangle, and undergrowth of all kinds, whence issue its rich, rolling, whistling 
notes, while the performer, })rightly clad as he is, often duties observation by his 
shyness, vigilance, and activity. The nest, built loosely of bark-strips, twigs, h'aves. 
and gras.ses, is placed in a bush- vine or low, thick tree; and in this the cardinal 
lays rather a peculiar egg, some sfMJcimens recalling those of a night-hawk’s, in 
coloration at least, while others are more like those of the ros<*-breasted grosbeak in 
the pattern of markings. While the ground-colour was white in all of about fifty 
cases noticed, the spotting is of every shade of brown, from pale reddish to heavy 
chocolate : but it is usually rather dark, and there is a great show of the various 
purplisli brown or stone -grey markings. The typical form of the Virginian 
nightingale ranges westward from the Eastern United States to Kansas, Nebraska, 
the Indian Territor}^ and Texas ; where it may be either stationary or slightly 
migratory. A smaller fonn is found in Eastern Mexico, which is a deeper red, being 
of a rich rosy scarlet. The Californian form has a larger bill than the type, and is 
rather smaller in size ; the black mask on the face not being continued across the 
forehead. From Western Mexico there comes a form similar to the lost, but smaller, 
and of a much more rosy red, the crest feathers being elongated and stiffened. The 
adult male of the typical form is deep scarlet-vermilion, or rosy-red above, with the 
forehead, chin, and upper throat black ; the wings dusky, externally rosy, and the 
under surface rich vermilion. The female is dull ochreous brown above ; the long, 
crested feathers, wings, and tail being dull vermilion, and the under -parts buff’, 
washed with vermilion. 
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The Tiu’e Finches. 

Subfamily FiUSniLLlS.^ 

The true finches are distinguished from the grosbeak group by their less 
IX)werful bills, and different cranial characters; and although their bills arc 
variously modified to meet their manner of life, on the whole they possess many 
common cliaracteristics. They are found principally in temperate climates. 

Tht Ch ftffln fthf i Chaffinches possess a ratlier long and slender bill, conical in shape ; 

‘ and the wings are fumislied with a first primary so small as to seem 
wanting, the rest of these feathers varying in their comparative length. The tail 
is moderately long and decidedly forked. These finches inhabit Europe generally, as 
well as Western Siberia, Persia, Turkestan, Madeira, and the Canaries and Azores. 

Oommon The common chaffinch (Frivgilla CieUIm), is abundant in most parts 

of Europe, being in some districts even more plentiful than the house- 
sparrow. In the British Isles, as on the Continent, it is a geneml favourite, nesting 
in close proximity to dwelling-houses, and rearing its young almost under the 
windows. During the winti‘r, chaffinches consort in large flocks, which break up 
at th«». close of the cold weather, when their familiar notes enliven groves anti 
orchards with tlu*ir melody. In early spring the chaffinch begins to pair, 
when the malt^ birds are no longer tolt‘mnt of the society of their fellows, but 
e.xhibit a high degree of jealousy towards their rivals. Even in the middle of 
flune we have setui cook-birds engaged in combat, although such contests usually 
precede the nesting-sc;ason. The chaffinch builds its nest in a fruit-tree or tall 
lu^dgerow ; and we recollect one nest built on the trunk of a largt* tree, which 
lcK)ked as if it luul bet'u placed there by accident rather than by design, so exactly 
did its grey trimming harmonise with the colour of the bark. Mr. Gray remarks 
that the chaffinch “ varies the stnictui'c of its nest according to the locality which 
it happens to fre(iuimt. In rural places, away from the dust and smoke prevailing 
near cities and large towns, the nest is a perfect model in its way for neatness and 
compactness of form ; but in less favourable situations, where the building materials 
are not so fresh, it is slovenly and untidy. Any large series of nests gives ample 
proof of this, some bi*ing composed entirely of moss closely interwoven, others of 
lichens laced all over with spidei's’ webs, while those obtained in the outskirts of 
Glasgow an> built of dirty straws, pieces of paper, and bits of blackened moss 
intennixed.” Mr. Dresst^r describes a nest which he took in Finland as being of 
the mast artistic structure. It was placed upon a birch-tree, and neatly omamenteil 
with pieces of yellow and givy lichens and small bits of birch-bark, so as to 
resemble a portion of the tree itself ; and was finally most carefully UikkI with soft 
moss and bits of down and wool, through which some tine roots showed every here 
and there. A remarkable nest found in Denmark was decorated all over the 
outside with small pieces of newspaper. The eggs of the chaffinch are generally 
purplish grey in ground-colour, washed with green, and blotched and spotted with 
dark red ; but we have seen perfectly blue, unspotted eggs, although this variety 
is rare. The chaffinch feeds during the spring and summer months principally 
upon insects, and Mre have watched a male chaffinch gathering aphides from off the 
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under surface of the leaves of some beeches^ clinging liead downwards like a tomtit. 
A trait noticed in a village on the Rhine w'as that the chaffinches to a large extent 
deserted the shelter of the trees when singing, preferring at such times to occupy 
a more conspicuous position upon some cottage i*oof, or the gable of a barn. The 
chaffinch is to a large extent a bird of passage, moving from one part of the 
country to another, according to the supply of food and the condition of the 
weather. In the breeding-season isolated pail’s of chaffinches may lie found 
nesting in localities little adapted by natural circumstances to atlbrd them a home, 
as, for example, when a pair of these birds elect to take up their summer quartei*s 
beside some northern farm whei’e they have to [lerch ujHm the stone walls in 
default of timber; but the chaffinch is a binl of resoui-ce, and if hanl pressed will 
even nest upon the ground. The young birds frecjuently associate together as 
early as the middle of July, the sexes then being hai*dly distinguishable. The 
chaffinch is a fairly early nester; and we have known the young to fly as early as 
the 19th of May even in the West Highlands, although they do not usually hatch 
before the last days of that month. On the Continent we have found the chaffinch 
plentiful on mountain-ranges of moderate elevation, as in Central France and ihr 
Black Forest. In Switzerland it is a common bird about the summer chalets, 
descending into the plains Ixjfore severe weather sets in. The chaffinch is subject 
to considerable variation of plumage ; and some few years ago we saw an entirely 
yellow specimen, which was identifled by the discovery of a tiny patch of j)ink 
feathei’s on the breast. We have also seen others of a unifonn bright yellow, aial 
others again of a very light cinnamon. The male in summer has the mantle, back, 
and scapulai*s, chestnut-brown, the wing-coverts white, or black tipped with white ; 
the quills black margined with pale olive-yellow ; the inne^’ primaries white at the 
base, forming a speculum ; the secondaries wdiiti? at the base, forming a band with 
white tips to the grey coverts; forehead black, the crown slaty blutJ, the chin ami 
breast pale vinous red, and the lower-parts vinous white*. The female is asliy 
bixjwn above washed with olive-yellow, the wings being conspicuously pi(‘d with 
white, and the lower-parts are ashy brown. 

TeydMui This chaffinch (F. teydea) is peculiar to Teneriffe, inhabiting the 

cyi a fflncii . dreary heights of the Peak and surrounding jdateaux. It frequents 
the pine-forests, feeding on the seeds of the pines, and breaking the cone with its 
powerful beak in order to get at its contents. The note of this bird is plaintive 
and often repeated, and bears some resemblance to that of the serin tinch. A 
somewhat rare species, and only occurring on the lower grounds when driven by 
a heavy fall of snow from its usual haunts, this chaffinch is known to the goat- 
herds, tending their flocks in the highest parts of the mountain. The adult male 
has the entire upper-parts rich dark blue ; the wings and tail black, edged with 
slate blue ; and the under-parts blue, fading into dull white on the abdomen. In 
the female bird, the blue garb of the male is replaced by dull greyish brown. 

brambling (F. mcmtifringilla) is one of the characteristic 
birds of the northern parts of the Old World, nesting in the forest- 
regions of the Arctic circles, whence it journeys to winter in Southern Europe, 
Persia, and even India. In Siberia, Dr. Radde states that the brambling remains 
occasionally during the summer and breeds there. On the 16th May 1859 I found 
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it not far from Tunkinuk ; and on the 14th July 1855 I met with a family of them 
a few verntH above the village of Kotchirikowa, the young birds of which were 
fledged. TIkj male then killed was in moult, the crown being almost featherless. 
Only a few visit the high steppes of Dauria in spring ; thus, for instance, a male 
was sliot in the hedge of the kitchen gai*den at Kulssutayefsk ; on the other 
hand they were numerous during the autumn migration at the Tarei-Nor. On 
the 15th of August I saw only a few males, on the 16th only a female; and 
on the 26th large flocks, consisting of young birds of both sexes, arrived. On 
the 30th they increased in numbers and frequented the neighbourhood of the 
kitchen garden. Later, when the night frosts set in, they took refuge at night in 

the high reeds which grow round the 
ponds. Here they remained till the 
11th of September; but then the large 
flocks were wanting, and I only saw 
stragglers up to the 15th of September.*’ 
Usually the brambling lays a larger 
number of eggs than any other of the 
flnches, seldom less than six and more 
generally seven ; and when compelled to 
leave its nest to seek food, or for any 
other purpose, the bird is in the habit 
of covering its eggs, which are laid late 
in May or early in June. According to 
Mr. Collett the brambling generally 
builds in a birch or spruce close to the 
main stem, and about six or seven yards 
from the ground. The nest is con- 
structed like that of the chaffinch, but generally more of moss. The eggs 
closely resemble those of the chaffinch; but in the latter the general colour 
is grc'yish bi-own, not greyish blue, and the spots are smaller. Gould states that all 
the nests which he observH'd were composed of green mosses and fine, dried grass, 
interwoven with cobwebs and externally decorated with flat pieces of white lichen 
and thin threads of birch bark. They were lined with fine wool and some feathers 
of the white gi'ouse ; but we have seen quite a variety of feathers in the nests of 
these birds, including those of the nutcracker. During the autumn considerable 
nuinlH^rs of bramblings cix)ss the Norih Sea to winter in the Britisli Isles ; their 
arrival Udng usually heralded by the reiteration of their harsh call-note. They 
frequent stubble-fields and farm-yards in common with chaffinches, greenfinches, 
and sparrows, but prefer to subsist upon beech-mast The adult male in breeding- 
plumage has the general colour above blue-black, with generally a few sandy 
margins to the feathers ; the lower back and rump being white, the wing-coverts 
orange-rufous, tipped with white ; the wing-quills black, the primaries being edged 
with pale yellow, and the inner ones white at the base forming a speculum, the 
tail-feathers are black, with the outer pair broadly white for more than half the 
outer wob; the crown and sides of the face are black; the throat and breast 
pale oi'ange-rufous, and the flanks spotted with black. 
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American Uikin. 


Oommon 


This group comprehends a number of small finches, characterised 
by the possession of a long and acute bill, long wings, and a short, 
deeply-forked tail ; green and yellow predominating in tluur plumage. All are 
liighly gregarious in habits. They belong to \yot\\ the Old and New Worlds, 
having representatives in Abyssinia, the Himalaya, Siln'Ha, the United States, 
and especially South America, where several species aiv found in Chili, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and other parts of that continent. 

One of the most charming birils of the United States is tin*. 
’ yellow-bird or American siskin {Chri/so))iLf ris which is also 

common in many parts of (yanada. It is a lively, graceful species, full ol’ 
vivacity, and leads a social life, roving about in small communities. Even in the 
broeding-season these birds are partial to the company of their fellows, and fly in 
flocks between their nests and their favourite feeding-grounds, wht*re they consume 
the seeds of various wild planta The nest is small and compact, built of soft, 
downy substanccvs. The eggs are white, with a rosy blush when fresh. After the 
breeding-season, the family parties unite permanently, and rove over the prairies 
in search of weedy places where they can And subsistence. The adult male in 
summer is bright golden yellow above and below ; the crown and wings being 
black, the groat coverts tipped with white ; and the tail black spotted with whit*. 
In September the general plumage chang(‘s to pale flaxen brown al)ove, and whitish 
brown below. 

From Japan to the British Isles the common siskin ((\ Hjylnvs) 
is found in suitabhi hK5alitu‘S, breeding chiefly in the northern part 
of its range. During the breeding-season the cock-birds are restless and lively, 
singing nearly all day, generally while on the wing, and sending their joyous call- 
notes linging through the air. The nest is very like that of the goldflnch, although 
not so neat ; the one example that has come under our notice having been placed 
in a fir-tree about twelve feet from the ground. Although only occasionally nesting 
in England, the siskin breeds regularly in Scotlaiul ; and it has bc*tui recorded as 
breeding in Ireland. In winter it frequents alder groves, living in flocks, and 
searching the catkins for their seeds ; and we liave also s(*en it feeding on thistle- 
heads and the seeds of wild grasses. It occasionally interjaiirs with the lesscu* 
rodpoll and goldflnch in confinement. The general colour of the male siskin is 
yellowish green above, the rump being bright yellow ; the quills are blackish, the 
primaries being edged with bright yellow; the tail-feathers are blackish, edged 
with yellow, and all but the central feathers yellow at the base; the chin is black, 
and the throat and breast are bright yellow. 

A less well-known member of the siskin group is the citril finch 
(C. citrinella), which is an inhabitant of the Tyrol, many parts of 
Switzerland, Greece, and other districts in the south of Europe. Avoiding the 
plains, this bird generally nests among pine-forests, as far as possible from human 
habitations. In the Jura, Mr. Scott Wilson states that after some search his party 
at length discovered a nest of this finch “ placed high up in a spruce-fir, at the 
extreme end of a branch. The chasseur climbed up, and brought down the nest 
with three egga This nest, w^hich contained several feathers of the nutcracker, 
was cup-shaped, and constructed chiefly of dry^ grass stems, moss, and thistle-dowm, 
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woven together with fine roots and hair^ lined with thistle-down and feathers. 
Another nest contained no feathers, being lined entirely with thistle-down. A 
third was lined entirely with hair, and very little thistle-down had been used 
in its construction.'’ The eggs are greenish blue in ground-colour, speckled 
with reddish grey and blood-red. The citril finch is a favourite among continental 
bird fanciers, being easily tamed, and occasionally hybridising with other finches 
in captivity. Although it passes the summer among the mountain forests, it 
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descends from the higher grounds during severe weather. It is valued as a cage- 
bird, principall}" because it possesses a loud, pleasant song, sometimes compared to 
that of the canarj’. The adult male in breeding-plumage has the gener^ colour 
above dull olive-green, with dusky shaft-streaks to the feathers ; the rump and 
upper tail -coverts being brighter yellow; the nape and sides of the throat 
ore ashy grey ; the wings and tail dusky brown, edged with ashy yellow ; and the 
crown of the head, as well as the feathers round the eye, the fore-part of the 
cheeks, and the throat and cheat olive-yellow. 
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The linnets have a hard and conical bill, a somewhat pointed 
wing, the tail rather long and forked, the metatarsus short, and the 
toes stout They are also characterised by the possession of a nearly uniform 
brown or whitish brown plumage, generally associated to some small extent with 
pale crimson. Chiefly found in the northern parts of the Old World, they ai^e 
also represented in the Arctic portions of Noi*th AmerictL 

^ The common linnet (Linaria vannabi na) inhabits most imrts of 
Europe, being generally common from Si)ain eastwards to Central 
Asia, although assuming brighter plumage in Turkestan and other distant parts of 
its range. The linnet in England fi’cquents commons covered with gorse, in which 
its nest is often placed; but sometimes it nests in a hedge or small tree. Cenerally 
an early breeder, we have seen the young in the nest as late as the month of 
August. It builds a loose, untidy nest of line twigs and fibres lined with hair, 
wool, and sometimeij a few feathers, in which it lays from four to six eggs of a 
greenish-white gix)und-colour, blotched with red. After the breeding-season linnets 
range through the fields in vast flocks, often composed of one sex almost ex- 
clusively. As autumn advances, many of the linnets that have bcicm bi’ed in tht‘ 
English woodlands cross the sea to other countries ; while others again join com- 
pany wdth bands of greenfinches in search of food. The linnet is frt*(|uently white? 
or pied, but the most beautiful variety is of a cinnamon-brown which liarmonises 
with the rose-coloured breast. The male linnet is warm nnldish brown above; 
the forehead, fore-neck, and chest, being crimson ; and the breast and under-parts 
dull bufly white.* 


leuer Redpoll. Home ornithologists the lesser redp(jll (L. nifeHcnw) is r(?garded 

as a variety of the mealy redpoll of Northern Euroi)e, the former 
bird being chiefly confined as a breeding species to the British Isles and certiiin 
parts of the Alps, though it lias also n(*sted on the island of Heligoland. ^J'he 
lesser redpoll is an early breeder, selecting a variety of trees to contain its nest, 
including alder, hazel, crab, birch, willow, and walnut ; as many as five nests liaving 
been seen at once in a single hawthorn hedge. The heiglit from the ground at 
which the nest is placed varies from four to twenty feet ; and the composition of 
the nest also varies, the exterior generally consisting of moss and dried grass, with 
a lining of beautiful dowm from the catkin of the willow ; but we liave seen nests 
composed of dead fir twigs, and others built of hawthoni stems. The nest is often 
lined with fine gi’ass and hairs, together with a f(?w feathers ; but one was com- 
{X)sed exclusively of cotton -wtiste. 

Much less liable to exhibit white or pied phases of plumage than the linnet, 
the lesser redpoll is occasionally of a nearly uniform cinnamon-brown. In captivity 
it interbreeds with the canary, but the offspring of this cross are small and 
insignificant brown birds, devoid of the fine musical powers which most canary 
males possess. The tjqiical redpoll is light brown above, with dark centres to the 
feathers ; the foreheiid being dark crimson, w^hile the throat and breast are suffused 
with rosy pink, especially in the breeding-season. The small insular form of 
redpoll, which for many years was supposed to breed only in Great Britain, differs 
from the former bird in being smaller and of a more reddish colour. The sexes 
are generally alike, but the female does not assume the rosy tint upon the breast 
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Snow Finchei Hiiow-fincheH fonii a small group possessing the characteristic 

form of the true finches, but with the long wings falling short of 
the tail by 1(jh.s than the length of the metatarsua Chocolate or reddish brown 
appcjars to pi*edominate in the plumage of this group, often associated with rose- 
colour, but the type of the genus is conspicuously pied with white. Snow- 
finches are chiefly found in the mountains of Central Asia, but some species 
range over the noilliern parts of Siberia, Japan, and Northern China. The 
Is^st known is the common snow-finch, of the mountains of Southern Europe, 
and ranging eastwards to Palestine, but replaced in Persia, Turkestan, and 
Afghanistan by the eastern snow-finch. 

Oommon The common snow-finch (Monf ifrinfjUla nival is) hwnila in the 

Bnow-FlnciL }ji^}jogt regions of th(i mountain rangtrs of Central Europe, adapting 
its habits to tlie desolate regions in which it passes the summer ; and we owe to 
Mr. Scott Wilson the following account of its habits. “ It was observed at a greater 
lieiglit than any other Alpim* bird. At the foot of the Lammeni glacier, seven 
thousand six hundred feet, we found it breeding at the; summit of the Furka Pass, 
as well as at the Oemmi. It lays about the end of Ma}’’ or the beginning of June, 
at a tiim‘ wluui the ground in these Alpine regions is entirely covered with snow ; 
from which cause 1 suppose it is obliged to place its nest under the r(K)fs of buildings. 
(»r, where there are no buildings, in rocks which <lo not hold the snow, the former not 
only afibrding them a <lry nesting-place, but oiu‘ which also protects the nest from 
the storms of snow and sleet, which have by no mt^ans ceased to fall by the end of 
May. A n<*st obtained on the Furka is principally made of dry grass-stalks, inter- 
mingled with which are tufts of hair, wool, leav(*s, shavings of wcxxl. and a few 
feathers. 1'he inside walls are lined with ptarmigan’s feathers, lK>th white and 
l)rown, these being wovt^n together very compactly with hoi'sehair, and in a nest 
before me also with strands of green worsted. The bottom of the iu*st is not lined 
with feathei*s. The outside diametei*, which is n(*arly round, is 8J inches ; the inside 
diaiiH'ter lU inches; thus the inside cu}) is small in proportion. The eggs are pure 
white, and from three to five in numl)er.” Mr. Wilson adds that the snow-tinches 
in winter desceml from the Alpine regions to the lower valleys. The snow-tinch is 
a beautiful bii*d, rather larger than the greenfinch or sparrow, with long wings, in 
which the primary cpiill-feathers are much longer than tl»e re.st, as in some other 
birds of airy and graceful flight. The stiong contrast of jet-black and purest 
whit(* in the plumage, notably in the tail, which has two black feathers in the 
midille, while the rest are as white as snow, makes the bird conspicuous at a long 
distiince, and a moiv striking object than the biowner snow -bunting, which 
oce4isionally stmys fiom tht‘ north to the Alps. There are few more beautiful 
sights than the wheelings and whirlings of a flock of snow-finches, with their white 
featheix glistening in the sun one moment, while the next their black ones will 
show clear against the snow. The adult snow-finch has the upper-parts brown, 
with light edgings to the feathei's; the hind-neck and sides of the neck are ashy 
grey ; the wings and tail are black and white, some of the feathers being edged 
with bix)wn ; while the lower-pai’ts are white throughout 

TTiurt ri Mh tff founded to contain the palest forms of the 

rose-finches, the only two species known being inhabitants of desert 
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countries. The bill is short and imieh hivIk'iI. with lH)th nuunlibles much curved. 
The wings are very long, reaching within a third of an inch of the eml of tlu> tail, 
when clo.sed, and the inetatarsu.s is comparatively long. The plumage of Iwth 
sexes in this genus is grey or hrown, suflused witli j)ink. The desert-finch 
{Erythrospiza yHhayhmt), the western representative of the genus, is found in 
the Canaries, the Sahara, and Egyj)t, extending eastwards through Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan to the Punjab, while the Mongolian desert-finch (A*, vumyoflra) 
inhabits the deserts of Central Asia, extending its range eastwards into Western 
China. 

The common dcsei’t-finch is an inhabitant of the mo.st sterile regions. Its habits 
in the Canaries have been de.scrihed by J)r. Bolle, who writes that "it is always 
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found in sociable little {groups, when the cares of the breeding-season do not k(?ep 
it solitary. The cheerful little bird dances from stone to stone, or glides about 
near the ground : but seldom can our sight follow it far into the landscape, for the 
reddish-grey feathers of the old bird mix closely with the colours of the stones 
and leafless stems and twigs of euphorbia, as the buff of the young does with the 
pale yellow of the sand or chalk. We should lose it if its voice, which is one of 
its most striking peculiarities, did not guide us to it. Listen ! A note like that of 
a small trumpet trembles through the air and vibrates continuously ; and if we are 
very attentive, we shall hear, just before and just after it, two gentle, light notes, 
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rinifing like Rilver bells through the still desert, or the almost imperceptible chords 
of an hannoriiuin played by unseen hands. Again it changes, and this time its 
notes resemble the deep croak of the green frog of the Canaries, but less coarse, 
hastily repeated one after another. . . . The desert-finch does not appear frequently 
on the steep, rocky hills. ... It is much more partial to the black lava-streams of 
the desert, which, full of gaping rents and chasms, hardly pennits- a blade of grass 
to become green. They feed entirely or almost so on the seeds either of grasses, 
which are found like a mealy kind of bread in their stomachs when killed, or the 
oily seeds of composite and ciniciferous plants, which they shell, like other finches, 
by moving them most carefully backwards and forwards between the mandibles of 
their strong ])eaks.*' This bird will also eat ttmder young leaves, Mr. Hume having 
observed it in Sind feeding in desert places in patches of mustard and other 
cultivation. It cannot long dispense with water, and must often fly some miles 
daily to get it ; and the presence of these finches in the desert is always a good 
omen for the thirsty traveller. “ I have constantly seen them," continues our author, 
** fly to drink in flocks. They <lnnk much at a time in long draughts, between 
which they lift up their heads. After drinking they are very fond of bathing. I 
have n(*ver seen them roll al)Out in the dust like sparrows. The breeding-time 
begins in March, and like those of most true desert-birds the nest is well concealed, 
and with such foresight that it can Imrdly ever l>e found. ... I know, however, 
fixan the goat-herds of Fuertav<‘ntura, that the* moras, as they are called there, 
build in crevict's under large ovxThanging stones upon tluj ground. The nest has a 
tohu’ably strong texture, and is woven with the coarse straws of the desert-grass 
and lined within with great feathei'S, mostly of the ostrich and bustard, as well as 
th(i wool of the camel and hair of the goat. The numlx^r of eggs is from three to 
live. . . . They are rather large for the bird, pale sea-green, or lighter, with small 
spots and points of reddish brown. These finches certainly breed twice, if not more 
frequently. The second moult takes place in July.” The desert-finch occasionally 
strays fj\)m its southern home into the Meditermnean region. The atlult male in 
the breeding-swison has the upper plumage, including the crown, ashy grey ; the 
foreheail, cheeks, rump, and all the lower plumage of a beautiful rose-pink; 
and the wings an<l tail brown, edged with rose-pink. The female is similar, but 
with all her tints duller. 

Rook Sparrow! members of this group resemble the typical sparrows in 

structure and habits, but differ in having a much stronger bill and 
longer wings. Unlike the true sparrows, the female rock-sparrows have 
however, no distinctive plumage of their own, but resemble more or less closely the 
male birds of their own speciea The rock-sparrows are found in Southern 
Europe, extending into Central Europe, and ranging eastwards into Central Asia 
and Siberia, as well jus Northern China. One species is found in India as a 
winter visitor, while two ai*e resident in Africa. 

The European ixxjk-spariow (Pefrania Htul(a) is found in some districts of 
Spain and Portugal, and the South of France, as well as in Greece and Palestine. 
Its habits resemble those of the common sparrow ; but it is generally a very shy 
bird, flying away on the approach of danger, and constantly keeping a good 
lookout It nests in the ruins of old castles and crevices of the rocl^, building a 
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lai^ge, untidy nest, composed of stems of grass and plant fibres, lined with liair, 
feathers, and other materials. It lays two or three eggs in a clutch, white in 
ground-colour, streaked and spotted with ash-grey and brown. The parents 
wait assiduously upon the young, and manifest tlie greatest distress if the safety 
of their progeny be endangered. In autumn they gather into flocks, and some 
migrate from their higher breeding-grounda The flight of this bird is rapid 
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and well sustained ; and the usual note a harsh chirrup. Although partial to fruit, 
the rock-sparrow feeds principally upon insects during the summer months, 
visiting the stubble-fields in autumn. Upon the approach of winter, rock- 
sparrows often consort w’ith other small birds, in the company of which they 
frequent the roads and even villagea The general colour of the male is brown 
above; the mantle and back being broadly streaked with black, and having a 
whitish brown spot at the tip of the outer webs of the feathers ; while the crown 
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iH brown in the centre*, Ixjnlerecl with dark brown, and followed by a broad 
whitinh brown eyebrow ; the win^H an<l tail are ])lackiKh brown ; tlie cheeka, 
tliroat, and und(;r HurfacoH pale ashy brown ; and the lower throat varied with a 
|)atc*b of pah* yellow. 

The ^enuH PuHner contains the tnie s])arrows, which are repre- 
Tni6 Spsrrowi. ^ ^ ^ , 

se*nted over the ^eater part of tlie Old World; and, as restricted 

hy Mr. Oates, an*, characterised by Ixjth H<*xes exhibiting a peculiar pattern upon 

the outer webs of tlui fii’st priniaries. The bill is stout anrl short, and the 

a})breviated wings fall short of the tail by more than the length of the metatarsus. 

Originally absent from the New World, the true sparrows have Ix^en introduced 

into the United States, where they have become a serious pest, their injurious 

character becoming more and more appn*ciated as the species spreads ; they arc 

indigenous tf> tie* greater part of the Old World, excepting Australia and tin? 

Molucwin Islands. 

Hottie-SpuTow house - sparrow (P, (Irmirsfinis), which nests only too 

numerously in many country districts, is es.sentially a dweller among 
men. With tin: m(imbei*s (»f its earlier brood ready to leave the nest in May, it 
produces many bnxxls in the season, sometinu*s eN'icting the hou.se-martin from its 
mud-] Mastered home, though occasionally the troublesome intmder is w^alled up by 
th(^ irato martins. The eggs of the house-sparrow are greemish white in ground- 
colour, blotched or sjmtted with ashy gr(*y and dusky bi'own. When the young 
are hatcluMl, the, old birds n*double their diligence in ju’ocuriiig food. It is 
gt'iierally sup]K)S(*d that sparrows f«‘ed 1arg<*ly upon insects, and there is no doubt 
that in many districts this is tlu* case for a considerable part of the j’^ear. Jn 
autumn these birds Iwvnd tog(‘ther in flocks, and, leaving their haunts in street and 
alh*y, join their country brethren in anticipating tin* farmer's harvest. F(*w 
pei*sons but practical men are at all aware of the vast injury annually inflicted 
ui)on the farming community by the hordes of spaiTows which ravage the coni- 
H(*lds. Nor is their mischit'f limited to assailing standing crops of grain. On the 
contrary, they inflict considerable injury upon gardeners by j)icking up freshly- 
sown seeds of every kind. They <lestix)y given pens quite as efiectually as the 
liawfinch, and are in many other respects most undesirable neighbours. In 
Americn tht* influence of the house-spari’ow has alrea<ly proved disastrous to many 
of the indigenous binls, which have been driven fi*om their proper haunts by the 
intruder. Even in remote districts of the Highlands of Scotland, the sparraw is 
gaining ground every year, and taking the place of more welcome guesta The 
sjmrrow builds a cumbixnis nest of straw, hay, ili’y grass, rags, or any other 
matiTial that comes handy ; the nest being often placed in a waterspout, a chink 
of a wall, the thatch of a bam, or the frieze of a building. Occasionally it is 
jdaced in an open tive or hedgerow, but the nest is then domed as a protection 
against the weather: and it is almost always profusely lined with feathers. 
Taking great pains to maintain its plumage in good condition, the sparrow not 
only indulges in frequent baths, like most of the tinch tribe, but in summer shows 
a partiality for dusting its feathera in lark fashion. Sparrows exhibit some pretty 
variations of plumage ; all the birds in a brood being occasionally spotted with w^hite, 
or at any rate cream-coloured : male birds in particular being frequently variegated 
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with white, which most affects the quill-feathers. The adult cock in summer lias 
the plumage of the upper-pails chestnut, streaked with Mack on the mantle ami 
back ; the primaries being blackish, edged with ])ale rufous ; the median covt'rts 
black, tipped with wdiite, forming a w*ing-l>ar ; the tail-feaihei*s dusky brown ; the 
crown of the head and nape ashy grey; a bi*oad streak of cht*stnut (^xt-cnding 
downwards from the upper-parts of the eye ; the elurks asliy whiti* : the throat and 
fore-neck black ; the sides of the breast brownish ash ; and the under-jiarts white. 
The female is a dull brown bird, lacking the black gorget of the other si*x. 

Tree Sparrow The haunts of the tree-.sparrow are more remote 

fiTan human <lwellings than art* tliose of its congtau'r the house- 
sparrow. Sometimes, it is true, a pair oi* two of iri‘t‘-sparrows may take uj) tludr 
abode in some old wall Ix^side a cottage or farmhouse : but trees are tlndr favourib* 
resorts. Not unfre(]uently the trt‘e-sparrows build under old nests of rooks ; the 
nest being not so bulky or untidy as that of the h()ust‘-spaiTow. The <‘ggs 
bluish wdiite in ground-colour, blotched and spotted or suftused wdth hair- brown. 
Somctiim*s tree-sparrows nest in the crevic(‘s of a chalk cliff; and a colony has 
Ix'cn found establLslu'd under the iron gird(‘r of a railway bridge*. The movt*m(‘nts 
of the tree-spaiTow are more graceful than tliose of the common bird, from which it 
can also Ixi distinguished by its more musical and shriller chirp ; whih*, unlikt* the- 
house -sparrow, the tree-sparrow possess(*s a short but jileasing song. Far mon* shy 
than the hoase-sparrow, the. tr(*e-.sj>arrow, in.sttaid of couHing obs(‘rvation, sliuns 
publicity; and its fliglit is more rapid than tliat of its cousin. On om; or two 
occasion.s we have S(^en the two species con.soriing togi*tht*r; and we have obs(*rv(*d 
the tree-sparrows flying with flocks of greenfinches during the autumn migration. 
The majority of tho.se we have .s(*en in confinem(‘nt He(*med too wild to giv(* th(*ir 
confidence readily to any human )>eing; but a mah* of this species, caught in tlie 
month of February, lost its dread of man in a very few \veeks, and sang fre(‘ly in 
a cage. Although, as already said, the house-sparrow is so subj(.*ct to variations of 
plumage, we never y(*t met with a whiti* or ])ied sj>ecimen of tliii tr(*e-si)arrow. 
The adult is fawn-coloured above, the feathers of the manth* liaving asliy edgings 
and broad black streaks; while the lesser wing-coverts ari^ uniform cliestnut; the 
medium wing-coverts black, with broad wdiite tips forming a wing-bar; the chin 
black ; the cheeks whitt% spotted witli black ; and tlic under-parts ashy. 

The Spanish sparrow (P. hiHjMjittiolpiiHiH) replaces tlie English 

** 11 * 1 ** 

bird in many parts of the Mediterranean re^rion, including Sardinia, 
Corsica, Sicily, and Malta, nesting in the walls of houstis and the crevices of 
rocka It is abundant in Algeria, especially amongst tin* reeds in the salt-marshes ; 
and Mr. O. Salvin gives the following notes upon its liabits in the Atlas, observing 
that it “ is found in great numbers during the breeding-season among tlie tamarisk 
thickets on the Chemoria and in the high sedge at Zana. The Arabs destroy the 
eggs, nest, and young wherever they find them, as their great numbers <lo much 
damage to the crops of com. The nests are placed os thickly as they can stand, 
the whole colony, consisting of perhaps one hundred pairs, occupying only five or 
six trees. The noise and ceaseless chattering proa^eding from one of these 
sparrow-towns can easily be imagined ; and, guided by the sound alone, one may 
walk directly to the spot for a considerable distance. Due Sunday morning four 
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Arabs came to our tent, and, gravely sitting down in a row, opened the hoods of 
their bumouHes and displayed eight hundred or a thousand sparrow eggs, which 
they arranged in four heaps before them, and remained in their sitting posture 
contemplating them with evident satisfaction. We were rather taken by surprise, 
but reserved the best for our collections, leaving the rest for omelettes.” The egg 
of the Spanish sparrow is somewhat smaller than that of the house-sparrow, white 
in ground-colour, blotched and streaked with dark grey. The male has the 
crown and nape dark chestnut ; the back black, streaked with cream-colour ; the 
cheeks and eye-stripe pure white ; the lesser wing-coverts chestnut, tipped with 
white ; and the throat and upper breast deep black. The female is dull brown. 

Cape Sparrow ^ well-known bird in many parts of South Africa is the Cape 
sparrow {P. difujiim), which takes up its abode near dwelling-houses, 
and reproduces exactly the habits of the European house -sparrow. In some 
districts the Cape sparrows build their nests in low, thorny bushes ; but they are 
equally partial to holes in walls an<l the eaves of thatched roofs. The nest is a 
large structure loosely put together, consisting of sticks, straws, and feathers lined 
with wool ; th(‘. eggs being light green in ground-colour, blotched wdth brown. 
Having ail the pert ways of its European relative, the Cape sparrow is partial to 
corn, but also consumes many insects. The adult male has the crown, throat, and 
breast black ; tlu* back of the head and neck brown : the back and rump rufous ; 
a white eye-strip(^ running backwards from above tlu* eye: the wdngs and tail 
bjx)wn : and tlie lower-pai*ts dirty white. 

Btrln Finohei. small group of little finches possesses a short* 

hanl, conical bill, with the upper mandible slightly i*xceeding the 
lower; the wings being moderatt^ in length and the tail rather deeply forked. 
Th<^ metatarsus is slendtu*, and scutellate in front, while the toes are small. 
Yellow usually j)redominat<*s in the plumage of the serins; the females generally 
having tlu^ flanks much striaU^d with dark bi’own. Of the nineteen species of 
Hi»rins, sixteen are peculiar to Africa : and of these the greater numljer are found 
in the southeni portions of that continent. 

The scn'in flnch, which forms the tyjie, ranges thi-ough Central and Southern 
Europe to Asia Minor, Palestine, ami Egypt; Tristram’s serin inhabits Palestine; 
while the ivd-fi’onted serin is found in the Caucasus and Turkestan. The true 
serin flnch {Serinuf* hori id<vmi8) is pariial to orchards and gardens, and is a 
bright vivacious bird, ofttm to be seen upon the wing, indulging in irregular 
flights, trilling all the time. Wintering in the southern quarters of that 
continent and in North Africa, it is a summer visitor to Central Europe. Its 
nest is a neat structure, generally placed at the extremity of a bough, 
coin}>osed of vegetable flbres, moss, and flne stems, lined with feathers and some- 
times a little horsehair. Generally preferring fruit-trees to the beech, oak, or 
alder, we have seen it nesting in flr-trees in w^alled gardens, Mr. Dresser gives the 
following account of its breeding-habits, observing that *’ the serin finch inhabits 
the foot of the mountains skirting the plains, but does not appear to affect the 
plains themselves ; nor is it found in the mountains, being there replaced by the 
citril finch. It is usually to Ih^ met with in the orchards and gardens and in the 
vineyanls, frequently in gardens w'hich are surrounded by houses, in vrhich last 
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locality it is tolerably tame, — ^though, so far as my own experience goes, it is very shy 
and difficult of approach. During the fortnight I spent at Staufen, I never got 
within range of one outside the town, though on several occasions I saw and heard 
it. In the town itself I several times saw specimens ; but as they doubtless had 
nests in the neighbourhood, and as, besides, it would not well do to shoot in the 
town, I did not obtain a specimen. It may easily be recognised by its call-note 
and flight The former somewhat resembles that of the canary, but may easily be 
distinguished by anyone who has heard it Its song is poor, and lacks both depth 
and melody, being merely a continuous twittering warble, generally uttered, it 
would seem, as the bird is seated on the topmost spray of some tree, usually a fruit- 
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tree. Its flight is exceedingly swift, and may not inaptly be compared to that of a 
sand-martin, which it far more nearly resembles than that of any other finch. It 
sometimes sings whilst on the wing ; that is, it will fly up from the spray on which 
it has been seated like a tree-pipit, and will continue its song during the short time 
it is in the air. It feeds chiefly on seeds of various kinds — at least, all those I have 
at different times shot, and the contents of whose stomachs I examined, had been 
feeding on these alone — grass-seeds and those of the various wild plants and weeds, 
chiefly such as are oily ; and it appears always to shell the seeds and discard the 
husks before swallowing theuL It seeks after food in fields, gardens, and especially 
in the vineyards, in which last it is usually to be found. The nest is a very neat, 
compact, little structure, very carefully made, and neatly shaped. It is built of 
fine roots and grass-bents, and neatly lined with feathers and horsehair. The 
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outer poiiion of the nent appears to be interwoven with spiders’ webs ; and a few 
bits of liclM*n and jp’ey moss are affixed liere and there. A nest in the possession 
of Mr. (Jarl Sachse, taken n(jar Frankfort, is built in the fork between three up- 
right small branches of a lilac tree, and is constructed entirely of fine grass-stems 
and rootlets, intermixed with cotton and woollen threads. These latter are utilised 
more (?sp(?cially to bind tin? structure to the branches, which is most effectually and 
strongly done*, niui of the branches Ixdng encircled at least a dozen times with a 
long pi(?ce of tolembly stout, wrx>llon thread. The lining consists merely of some- 
what finer grass stems than those usetl in the constiniction of the exterior portion.” 
The (‘ggs vary from four to five in numbe^r, and are blotched with dark reddish 
brown. Wht^n migrating in the north of Spain, these birds do not seem to travel 
in large flocks, but rather in small parties, sometimes oven singly, thougli the 
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latter wi‘n» presumably only straggleix from the main detachment of the migrating 
host. The serin finch bulks considerably amongst the small birds netted in the 
tmvirons of Paris : and occasionally it even straggles to the south coast of Great 
Britain, where it has been taken on the southeni shores on a good many occasions, 
espt'cially in the neighbourhood of Brighton ; its visits to Britain generally taking 
place in the spring of the year. The plumage of the male serin finch is pale broum 
above, with dark centivs to the feathers ; the forehead and nape being yellow ; the 
lower back and rump bright yellow ; the cheeks ashy grey : the quills blackish or 
dusky brown, edged with yellow: the throat and breast yellow; and the sides of 
the body and flanks asliy brown, washeil with yellow and streaked with black. 

Found in most of the islands from which it takes its name, in Las 

Ouuury. 

Palmas the canary (S. ran^riua) is wonderfully abundant, and may be 
seen in great flocks throughout the breeding-season, as if there was not room for all to 
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pair and breed. In Teneritfe, it couiinences biveding near the coast in January, while 
in the high mountains it nests in June and July, ascending to its elevated haunts in 
the end of May ; the nest being generally placed in an evergi'een tree or shinib. The 
eggs are bluish green in gi'ound-colour, and spotted with reddish bmwn. The song 
of the wild male is sweet and jx)werful, but does not possess tlu* variety of notes 
heard from cage-birds. The wild canary has occasionally ivached the southern 
shores of Great Britain as a storm-driven wanderer. The male has the upj)er-parts 
ashy brown washed witli yellow, and streaked with blackish hi*own ; the foivhead, 
rump, and lower-parts being yellow ; and the sides ashy streaked with black. 

Boie FinohM brightly dresse<l finches of this group have tlu* bill of i)ro- 

poriionately smaller dimensions than the pine groslxak, to which tlu*y 
are nearly related. Tlie sides of the bills are convex, and the culmen moderately 
curved ; the wings are long and pointed : the tail is much shorier than the wings, 
and considembly forked : while the feet are small and weak. Tlu^ malc‘s an* 
remarkable for their crimson plumage : the females and young males being plain 
coloured. Rose-finches are found in Norih-Eastern and Eastc*!*!! Asia, Asia Minor, 
Palestine, the Indian region, and C'hina, one s})(*ci(*s breeding as far west as 
Pomerania ; and although the vast majority belong to the Old World, four sjH*cies 
are peculiar to North America, one of which closely resembles an Old World form. 

A common bird in the Norih of Euiope is the scarlet 
grosbeak or rose-finch {CarpudaraH erythrliiUH)^ reganling which 
Dr. Taczanowski, after mentioning that they only come to Poland to breed, 
observes that “they fii’st appear generally about the 15th of May; and aftei* 
a few days they are found at their regular nesting-places. They arrive singly, 
and take up their habitation in the bushes near water in the middle of fi(;lds and 
inai’shes ; nowhere numerous, th(*y are generally rather rare. Tlie males announce* 
their arrival by a characteristic song which is easily recognised even at a gr(^at 
distance. They are very restless, whereas the f(*mttle on the other liand is (juiet. 
When singing, the male generally perclu‘s on toj) of a tree or bush, always in full 
view, and during the short intervals of the song utters a deep, clear whistle which 
may l>e rendered as follows — im fly fi iiti, fin fi iin it a; aitcT having 

repeated this about ten times, it descends amongst the branches and searclu^s 
after food While thus engaged it sometimes warbles in a very low tom*. Afivr 
about a quarter of an hour of repose it reappeai*H in full view and recommences 
its song. In singing, it raises the feathers of its crown and throat, and in the sun 
looks much more beautiful than it really is. The food consists chiefly of tin* 
various seeds of trees and bushes, tender buds, etc. They seldom feed on wieds of 
plants, but sometimes they r(‘sori to the fields to pick up hemp-s<jed. Th(?y are 
not often seen on the ground, and only go there in search of materials for their 
nest The latter is placed on small bushes generally on thorns, wild rose-trees, 
hawthorns, and among hops. In fomi it resembles that of Sylvia cinfirea, and is 
constructed of fine, elastic, dry bents, particularly of ranunculus and hop, clover, 
and umbelliferous plants. The interior is fonned of delicate, dry roots and shoots 
of plants, often interlaced with a few horsehairs or other coarse hairs. The nest is 
loosely constructed and the exterior almost carelessly, but it is regular and neat 
in the inside and in form is almost semicircular. It is placed in a fork of the 
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buBh without being fastened to the branches, and is always well hidden in 
the foliage. . . . The general complement of eggs is five, rarely four or six. 
They are slightly elongated, slender, oval, or sometimes almost pyriform. In 
colour they are of a beautiful blue-green, almost like the eggs of the song-thrush, 
and are marked with spots of reddish black, more numerous at the larger end and 
but few on the rest of the surface. ... In general character they resemble those 
of the common bullfinch, but are less in size, and the ground-colour is more intense 
and pure, while at the same time the spots are deeper. During the period of 
incubation, and when the young are still small, the male sings continually, but in 
different places and often far off, but it frequently returns to the vicinity of the 
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nest. When any person approaches, it calls exactly like a canary, and the female 
uses the same alarm-note. As soon as the young commence to be feathered, the 
male ceases his song and becomes as shy as the female. When they leave 
the nest, the whole family conceal themselves in the foliage, and it is very difficult 
to got sight of them, and they remain thus until they leave. Owing to their shy 
habits then, I cannot say when they do leave, but suppose it is as soon as the 
young binls can travel. In Siberia they are common, and remain longer there 
than they do here. They nest there upon young conifers.” Mr. Seebohm, who 
appears to be one of the few British ornithologists who have studied the habits of 
the rose-finch in Northern Europe, states that “its song is a ver^^ striking one, 
and not to be confused with that of any other bird. It is a loud clear whistle, 
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* tH-Vjhit* tiir-tu-V Although never varied, the song is sometimes repeated twice 
in rapid succession, and when it is heard, the bird may usually be seen {)erched 
conspicuously on the top of a bush or low tree. The marshy forest-banks of the 
great Siberian rivers are a favourite resort of this bird : and in the Baltic provinces, 
where it is common, and in the valley of the upper Volga it is described as 
frequenting willows and other low trees in marshy districts.” In winter the 
scarlet rose-finch ranges over the plains of India, sometimes in large flocks, but 
more generally in small parties, frequenting alike groves, gardens, and jungU^s ; 
at this season of the year its habits much resembling those of the true fincht^a 
In Gilgit it breeds at an elevation of ten thousand feet above the sea, fi'esh eggs 
having been obtained there in the second half of July. Earl}’^ in Septemlx'r it 
leaves the hills and comes dowm into the valley, soon after migrating to winU»r 
quarters. In Central and Western Europe the scarlet grosbeak is only known 
as a rare straggler, generally on an autumnal migration, and as such, it has 
occurred in the British Isles. The general colour of the adult male is dark 
brown above, washed with rosy or pale crimson; the wings and tail are dark 
brown ; the lower back and rump dull rosy ; the crow^n of tla^ head dull crimson, 
extending to the hind-neck ; the chet^ks, throat and bi‘(‘aHi bright crimson ; the 
centre of the breast and under-parts dull wdiite, slightly w’ashed with crimson ; 
Indian specimens as a rule being much more brilliant than those obtained in 
Northern Europe. The female lacks the bright colours of the other sex, b(‘ing of 
an olive-brown above, wdth the low^er back and rump olive-browm ; the* w'ing- 
coverts dark browm, edged wdth olive and tipped with yellowish wdiiti*, forming 
a double wdng-bar; the wdng-quills and tail dark browui, edgcnl with olivt*; the 
throat dull white streaked wdth brown ; the for(*-n(*ek and breast ochreous buff 
with distinct dusky centres to tin? feathers; the under-parts wJiite; and the* sidcjs 
of the body and flanks brown with dusky stripes. Mr. Seebohin stat(?s that mal(?H 
in the first winter plumage are scarcely distinguishable from adult fenial(*s, and 
even in summer plumage are sometimes indistinguishable from them. 

Bnuiiiiclwi bullfinches can generally l)e recognistul ])y their large head, 

short, swollen beak, and abbreviated wings, the tail b<*ing either square 
or slightly forked. Tlieir pattern of plumage assists identification, since Ixjth 8(‘xeH 
unite the characters of a white rump, together wdth deep black wings and tail. The 
common bullfinch {Pyrrhvia ruhicilla) inhabits the w’oods and thickets of Northern 
Europe and Siberia, giving place in Central and Southern Europe, as well as in the 
British Isles, to a similar form, identical in the arrangement of colours, but of duller 
tints and inferior size. The Azores possess a peculiar species of bullfinch, wdiich has 
almost entirely lost the bright colours adorning the njales of the other members of 
the genus; and another plain-coloured sjaicies is the brown bullfinch of the 
Himalaj^a, whose range apparently overlaps that of yet another Himalayan species, 
the red-headed bullfinch. The orange bullfinch is found in Kashmir and the 
adjoining territories. During the summer the habits of the common bullfinch are 
shy and retiring, but in the spring this bird appears commonly in gardens, where 
it commits serious ravages uiK)n the buds of fruit-trees. Mr. Seebohm observes 
that there can be little doubt that bullfinches pair for life ; and it may be considered 
certain that these birds are of an affectionate disposition, the cock being rarely absent 
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from itH mattJ at any time of the 3’ear. Generally coiiiiiiencing to build about the 
mi<ldle of May in ordinary seaHona, the bullfinch may lay a full clutch of eggs as 
early as tlui middle of April ; and the nest is generally placed in a low tree or bush, 
seldom at a greater height than five feet from the gound. Composed of slender 
twigs, it is flat and shallow, but firmly woven together, and lined with root-fibres ; 
th(^ eggs varying from four to six in number, and lieing greenish blue in ground- 
colour, speckled and spotted with purijlish grey, and dark purjdisli markings. Two 
or even three brocxls of young are sometimes reared in a season, in all of which the 
male sex largely predominates ; indeed, there are cases where all the young in a brood 
have, been of this sex. When the young leave the nest, they live with their parents 
in family paiiies, searching the hedgerows for the h(;rries of privet and other wild 
shrubs. In the breeding-st^ason the cock bullfinch is a pugnacious bird, always 
rc^ady to do battle with any intruder who may venture into Ins territory. The 

bullfinch dot's not appear to be migratory 
to any large extent, although it wandtu-s 
considerable distances when pi*essed by 
hunger. In England it is seldom that 
more than nine or ten are seen in a flock, 
but in Soutlu rn Sweden the large fonn 
waiulers about in big droves, sometimes 
compost'd t'xclusively of the male sex. 
Generally ft^'ding almost entirely on wild 
seeds, fruit - buds, and bei‘ries, in severe 
weather the bullfinch devouns the seeds of 
the common plantain. The flight of the 
bullfinch is generally low anti undulating ; 
but at times tht!se birtls may be seen 
flying at a considerable elevation, and 
alighting on tfie toi)S of the tallest forest trees. The natural song is feeble and 
without pretension ; not that this species is tlevoid of musical taste, for the young 
males, if untrained, essay to sing their natural not(*s as soon as they are about four 
weeks old, but ratlu'r that the bird staiuls in need of a tutor, by whose patienct' 
its capacity for reproducing a lively air may be turned to practical account. The 
Gi'rmans bestow great pains upon the teaching of their tiny pupils, and are con- 
b'lit to turn out only a limiU'd numlK'r of really accomplished birds. The call- 
note is low and plaintive, and one of the most familiar of the varied sounds that 
from time to time break the silence of English woodlanda The plumage is 
subjt'ct to considt'rable variation, even in a wild state ; one of the most remark- 
able varieties la'ing crt^amy-dun colour, contrasting sti^ongly with the jetty black 
crown, wings, and tail. The cock -bin! sometimes combines a rosy breast with 
upper-parts of snowy wlntenesa Typically the adult male is bluish grey above ; 
the crown, wings, and tail, being glossy black : the rump white, and conspicuous 
when the bii\l is seen upon the wing ; and the lower-iwirts pale vcnnilion, varjdng 
much in intensity. The female's brt»ast is chocolate-bi'own. 

ThePiiift- Included by some writei's among the bullfinches, but by others 

Groabeak. referred to a distinct genus, the pine-grosbeak iPinicola enucUatm% 
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is an inhabitant of the pine-wootls of the noi-tluM-n regions of l)oth the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheitis. A gorgeously-coloured birtl in its adult plumage, the pine- 
grosbeak seems to be remarkable for the variation in the time of the assumption 
of this dress : there being little doubt that cock-birds have bred while in their im- 
mature plumage. The wings are of moderatt* length : the ttiil l)eing of medium 
length, and distinctly forked ; while the feet are small, and the metatarsus does not 
exceed the third toe in length. The sexes are easily distinguisheil by the crimson n*d 
plumage of the a<lult male, although immature cocks cannot thus 1 m‘ distinguished. 
Mr. Seebohm n'luarks that the summer home of the pim*-grosbeak is in a ver}' 
pictui*esque country. “Almost all the forest districts of Siberia are hilly, an<l in 
the north, as the trees become smaller, they are also more thinly scattered over tht* 
gix)und, and the interminable extent of W(K)d is bmken by occasional flat, ojkmi 
marshes, which become gay with flowers as soon as tlu* snow nudts. Th(‘ scenery 
is more park-like than farther south, and birds are much mon* plentiful and more 
easily seen. The pine-groslnjaks arrive at their breetling-grounds in small flocks 
in April, an<l continue to he gregarious until summer coim^s, when they dispei*se 
for the puiqiose of building their nests. They aj)pear to somewhat shy ami 
retiring birds, because the}^ do not fre(juent the roads liki* the bullfinchi's, the snow- 
buntings, and the mealy redpolls. But this is by no means tlu* case ; th(*y conflm^ 
them.selves principally to the woods where they are not difficult to ap])roach. even 
when the sportsman is obliged to hunt them in snow -shews, six ft‘(*t long, to support 
his weight ujjon the untrodden surface. In tlu* large j>ine-fori‘sts they [)ref(*r the 
banks of the rivers or the outskirts of some open place*, and may ofte‘n e*scape 
detection from the habit of fnMjuenting the tops of the tree*s. Within the Algetic 
Circle many e)f the trees are small, ami on the hilly ground tlu'y are^ scattere‘d in 
small clumps, or .sometimes in i.solated trees, the dreK)ping Innighs of the sjunict^- 
ffi’s leK)king very graceful on the white sne)w. In place's like tlu*se* the pin(‘-gre)slK;ak 
may often Iw sc*en ix;rcht?d cemspicuously on the; te)p of a spruce-flr, twe'uty or 
thirty fee^t from the ground, but looking so much like the last spike of tlui tree as 
fmiuently to <*scape notice. . . Tlu? call-note is a j>laintiv(* single nob*, somewhat 
like that of our hullflnch, but incapable of lx*ing exi)ressed on paj)er. Tlu* song is 
very melodious, not very loud or long, but flut(‘-lik(*. When I first heard it, 1 
took it foF the song of some rare Silwrian thnish, and was (|uibi disappointed when 
I shot the bird to find it only a pine-groslwak. The flight is undulating an<l 
ix)werful. We found several nests which could only hav(* Iwlonged to birds of 
this species, but our search for <‘ggs was unsuccessful. Tht^ br(*eding-season is 
said to be the end of May or Iwginning of June. The nests are generally placed 
in a spruce-fir tree ten or twelvt* feet from the gi’ound, on a thick branch close to 
the main stem. The ne.st is made on tlus sanu* model as that of the hawfinch an<l 
bullfinch, but of coarser materials. The outsid<^ is a framework of slender fir 
twigs : and the inside, which projects above tlu* outside, is compose<l of roots of 
tine grass, and a lichen which grows upon the branches of the trees, and might 
easily be mi.staken for hair. . . The numb<?r of eggs varies from thnie to four. . . 
The ground-colour is pale gi*eenish blue, boMly spotted, principally at the larger 
end, with surface-spots varying fi-om rich brown to almost black, and with undei- 
lying spots of greyer brown.*' The general colour of the adult male is msy crini/on, 
VOL. in. — 26 
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with anhy baHes to the featherH ; the wings and tail being dusky brown, with the 
feathers edged with rose-colour. The female has the general colour of the upper- 
parts ashy grey ; the crown of the head and sides of the face golden olive-yellow, 
spreading on to the mantle ; and the throat and under surface ashy grey, washed 
with golden-olive. 

These are sufficiently distinguished from all other members of 
the avian class by the crossing of the tips of the two mandibles of 
the beak. In gtjneral confomiation the beak is hard, strong, and thick at the 
base, with the lower mandible curving upwards, and its point crossing that of 
th(? up[)er one. ; a structural conformation enabling these birds to extract with 
facility the seeds deeply buried beneath the overlapping scales of the fir-cones 
on which they f(^ed. This peculiar structure is, however, developed only in the 
adult, young birds in the nest having the l)eak of normal confonnation. As 
regards other charact<u‘s, the crossbills liave the wings long and pointed, and the 
tail forked and relativ<dy short in proportion to the wings. 

While the males of the crossbills are gaily attired in scArlet crimson and 
orange ])lumage ; gn*en and yellow are the predominating hues of the females, 
(hmsbills inhabit the pi n<‘- forests of lx)th the Old an«l New Worlds, extending 
from Siberia to tlu^ Himalaya in the Eastetrn Hemisphere, and in the Western 
ranging from Arctic North America into M(*xieo. 

When wandering tlirough the pine-forests of NoHheni Scotland or Western 
Norway, the cry of the crossl)ill {LaxUi curdrosi ra) often greets the traveller 
frotii amongst the fir-cones, directing his attention to tlie bright-plumaged birds 
skilfully extracting the seeds of the conifers, whilst hanging gracefully in ever}*’ 
variety of attitude. ()m* such scene is firmly imprinted on our memory ; where, 
while the edgt* of a pine-wood, richly carjieted with blaelx^rries, lay in the back- 
ground, in the foreground a litth^ flock of cnjs.sbills M’ere swinging gaily round the 
branches of an isolated forest tree; and visitors to Bournemouth will i*ecall 
memories of these birds among the pines which form their favourite nesting-resort. 
One of the most rec<*nt descriptions of the habits of the crossbill in the nesting- 
season is by Mr. Ussher, who writes that he has had unusually gocxl opportunities 
of observing these binls, since no less than four pairs built within a short distance 
of his house. Among them, one was a male in the immature yellow plumage, 
while the other three cock-birds were r€?d, or red mingled with brown. Early in 
Maixih om‘ of the.st* crossbills was observed carrying twigs to the top of a Scotch 
fir, in which the nest was subsequently discovered, although it could only be seen 
from tlu* ground by a person standing immediately l)elow it and looking straight 
up through the troe against the sky. “This tree,** writes Mr. Ussher, from whose 
descri])tion the rtuiuiinder of this account is abbreviated, “ is the outer of a group, 
and is bare of living branches to within a short distance of its top, which consists 
of a mass of green, l)onding over from the west winds, in the midst of which the 
nest was built among the thick tufts. The finder saw the crossbills visit it 
frequently with building materials; and I saw several times the birds fly to 
and from it, and ivcognised the male by liis redness. This pair probably reared 
their young in safety, for. on 10th May, a pair of croasbills were seen feeding 
their young on larch-trees in the vicinity of this nest. A second nest was subse- 
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qucntly discovered, which was in the top of a Scotch tir about two hundred and 
fifty yards from the first. It was built in the fork formed by several small lateral 
branches with the leader, which at that point takes a btmd ; and the nest, which is 
small for so large a bird, might easily be mistaken from the gix)und for a knot or 
enlargement of the crooked leader. It was placed in a perfect little cluster or 
bower of smaller branches ; and was composed externally of fine dead twigs of 
larch and Scotch fir, and within them of green moss, interw^oven with wool, a few 
horsehairs, and flakes of finer bark. The birds used not to cease their call-notes 
while flying to a neighbouring tree and thence into the nesting-tree ; and the call 
of the female was heal'd apparently coming from the nest itself. It was like the 
syllables yep yep, or ynp yup^ while that of the male is much shai'per, like gip gip. 
In a young bird taken from this nest the points of the mandibles were straight, 
not crossed, but the edges of the upper one overlapped the lower on both sidea 
The down was all gone, and the plumage exhibited dark spots on a lighter ground 
both on the upper and under surfaces. It was replaced in the tri*(*, from 
which it must have subsequently fall<*n, for a nestling was found in the adjoining 
field and placed in a cag(^ near the nesting - tn^e, where the old crossbills, 
which had other young in the trees, continued to feed it often in tla? pn^sence of 
observers. In the meantime it became accustomed to feed on bruised lH‘mpHeod 
when it was removed to the houst», when* it sckui Ix'came full-grown, and tame. 
The notes of the last pair of crossbills, when excited, used often to attract 
another pair — tlu*. male a red one — that fre(|uented the neighbouring trees, and 
which on such occasions would join their neighbours in the excitement; their 
nest was discovered by the ])in.ls Ixiing seen carrying building matiTials to it. 
They picked up bits of hay off the ground, not heeding the observer standing 
near them.” 

Although the crossbill apjK*ars to reside pennanently in many parts of its 
range, there can be no doubt of its roving habits ; in certain years great flights 
appearing in the British Isles, un<l taking up their alx^de in parts of the country 
well planted with belts of fir-trees, as was the case in 1888 , wl»en numbers of 
these birds were reported as having made their apjKiarance in different parts. 
Sometimes, too, large flocks appear on their journey across the North Sea; and 
in June 1888 , crossbills visited the island of Heligoland in numerous flights, 
varying from ten to fifty birds. Hawthorns in the gardens were then crowded 
with them, and on some days there must have been hundreds dispersed amongst 
the foliage. A single stmggler was caught about the same time on board the Bull 
light-vessel, off the mouth of the Humber. The change and coloration of the plumage 
of the crossbill hfis given rise to some amount of discussion ; but we are inclined to 
adopt the views set forth in the British Museum Catalogue of Birds. In the full 
plumage the adult male is pale vermilion above, the feathers having dusky bases ; 
the crown of the head is pale vermilion, like the back and under surface ; the prim- 
aries and tail-feathers are dark brown ; and the lower abdomen, the sides of the 
body, and the flanks ashy brown washed with vermilion. After the first moult the 
tints of the male become more orange and uniform, but the flanks are striped, and 
there are also more or less striped feathers about the other portions of the body. 
It is now conclusively proved that the bright colours of the male are gradually 
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oHMuriied, and that it takea two or even three nioulta before the full red plumage is 
gained. Tiie plumage of the female differs from the male in being olive-yellow, 
where the latter is red ; the head, lower back, and rump being much brighter 
than the mantle, which is dusky brown, while the under surface of the body is 
yellow, with ashy bases to the featheiu 

There lias been some doubt whether there is more than one species of crossbill, 
and on this subject Mr. Oates, in his Birch of British Imlia, writes as follows: — 
“ The crossbills of the Himalaya (L. h i malayana) form a very small race, which 
I think it advisable to keep distinct. There is a very marked difference in size 
Ix^tween the Himalayan birds and //. r /err/ mv/m, from Northern Europe, on the 
on(^ hand, and Jj. jajtonica, from Japan, on the other: and the only crossbills 
which appnmch the Indian birds in size* are from America. Sharpe’s view, that all 
th(^se crossbills form but one species is no doubt correct ; at the same time, the 
Himalayan crossbills are in my opinion quite distinguishable from all others in 
siz«*, and it is conse(pi(*ntly more convenitmt to retain th(Mn as distinct.” The 
range of the small Himalayan fonn exten<ls from China and Ladak to Sikhim, and 
thence into TilM*t and Western (liina : and recently a crossbill (L. luzoii has 

Ikkui found in tin* Philippines, 

Nearly allied to the crossbills is the scarlet finch (Homofospizu from 

the mountains of Nipal and Sikhim, distinguished by the very stixmg and stemt 
beak being of normal form. Tlie cock-binl of this species is red, while the hen is 
gre<‘n ; a remarkabh* featuiv of lK)th s(»xt»s lK*ing the whit(* colour of the Imses of 
tlu‘ feathei’H of the h(‘ad and neck, which are seen conspicuously when the feathers 
are at all iiiffleil Tlu* wing is of considerable length, n^aching l3t*yond the middle 
of tlu* tail. The sc^irlet finch is an inhabitant of both forest and bushy districts, 
and utt»‘i*s a loud whistling not*. 

Layetn Finoli genus Trlrsjtyzo includes a handsome finch recently dis- 

covered in the Pacific, ami is cliaracterised by the bill being short and 
much arclu*d, with the upper mandibli* showing a tendency to cross the lower, as in 
tlu^ crossbill ; the wings are of moderate length, reaching to alxjut the end of the 
bjisal third of tlu* tail-feathei*s : the tail is slightly forked : and the feet are n*mark- 
libly large and sti*ong. This bird is peculiar to the island of Laysan, in the Pacific ; 
and we owi* its discovery t^) Mr. Scott Wilson, who obtained a specimen at 
Honolulu. Tliis was one of about forty, bix>ught there by Captain Bohm, who had 
found the birds common among tlu* scrubby bushes covering the surface of their 
island home, where* they were so excessively tame and unsophisticated that their 
captuiv with the haiul was an easy matter. Mr. Wilson .s^iys that a specimen which 
he bix)ught alive to England has a very clear meUillic noU*, which may l>e rendered, 
eh wit, chwtr. It also twittera and chirps as it hops from side to side of the cage, 
and is altogether lively in its movements ; while it is able to force the wires of its 
cage by means of its powerful bill. The adult has the head and sides of the face 
olive-gitH^^n, shading behind into dark chestnut-bro^m on the back, where each 
feather has the centrt* black ; the rump and upper tail-covei^ts are chestnut -brown : 
the primaries black, edged with yellowdsh : the tail is black, having each feather 
edged with greenish yellow : and tlie throat and broast are bright greenish yellow 
passing into w^hite on the under-parts. 
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otiMT linoUti. Oriental genem Propyrrhula ami Pyrrhospiza, intennediato 

between the crossbills and rose - finches, ai*e among tlu* most 
interesting of the remaining membei-s of the subfamily. The ivd-headed rose- 
finch {Propyrrhida f^nhhimalayvDHiti) is found in the more open pails of the woods 
in Noilh-Westem India. The male has a bi*ownisli crimson IxKly with bright 
crimson forehead, cheeks, and thi*oat, tlu‘ bi*own wings and tail having reddish 
margins; the female i.s not unlike the female of Huiutdospiza MtjHthi (p. 404), but 
much yellower in coloration. The female of the red-breasttxl ix)se-fincb (Pyrrhospiza 
]Hi)ii(ru) is almost exactly like tlie females of all the species of (\t rpodarns, inclml- 
ing not only the common spccitjs, (\ fryihvi.i)UH alrt*ady noticed, but the Caucasian 
species (\ ridnciUa and the Central Asian Severtzow’s finch, C. svwrfzoiri The 
male, however, is easily distinguishable, lieing a brownish bird with crimson forehead 
and throat ami breast, the crown being black, lik(‘ thi^ back, the feathei*s being each 
margined with light brown. The horn-brown bill is stouter and shorter than that 
of the rtnl-heathMl rose-finch, but it is of much the .same shape as that of thc‘ searh't 
finch. The red-breasted ros(»-finch is a Himalayan bird, ranging from Kaslnnii’ to 
Tibet and Westiirn China at elevations of fj*om ten thousand to seventeen thousand 
feet. A nest of this .sj)eciea was found in Ladak, built of ccwirsi* gi’ass in a furze- 
bush, ami containing greenish brown spotted eggs. Mr. Oates inelmles in this 
species P. Junnii, which is also fouml in the Himalaya, and has the head and breast 
ro.sy instead of crim.son, wliile the brown of the* back is (piiti* palt‘. 


The BrxTiNcJs. 

Subfamily K.MaEiiiziN.E. 

The birds of this large group po.sse.ss a conical and shai*ply-point(*(| liill ; but 
the edges of the two mandibles, unlike those of the other finches, are not in contact 
throughout their length, forming a gap or angle aTxmt midway lx*tween the gap^^ 
and the tip of the bill. The upper mandible, moreover, has the palate furnished 
with a hard, homy knob. In a few of the species the claw of the fij*st t(xj is 
elongated like that of a lark. The great majority of tln^ buntings Isdong to the 
northern paris of the Old World, although some sjH*cies inhabit (kmtral Asia or 
reside pennanently in India: many of them possessing an extensive range. The 
snow -bunting .supjxii’ts life fuiiher norih than any other of th(^ smaller birds. 

TImShow- In this genus the bill is small and conical; the 

BimtiDr wings are very long and pointed ; and the tail is moderate and slightly 
forked ; while the claw of the first toe is straight and elongat'd. The genus is 
represented solely by the snow -bunting (P. viiHiUnX which is an Arctic fonn, common 
to all the noiihem portions of the world, and occasionally straying on migration into 
Central and even f^uthem Euroja*. ilany species of birds migrate over England 
during the hours of darkness ; and on a frosty night at the commencement of winter 
we have been able to recognise the joyous sound of the twittering of the “ snowflake 
ringing through the still air as the birds sped on their way through the darkness. 
Although some snow-buntings pass the entire year upon certain Scottish mountains, 
it was not until the summer of 1885 that several parties of these birds were 
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observed on the higher mountain-tops of the west of Sutherland by Mr. Peach, who 
in the following year captured the young of this species in a corrie. In 1888 Mr. 
J. Young announced that during the previous summer he had taken a nest of the 
snow-bunting in the north of Scotland, containing the only eggs of the species 
discovered up to that time on the mainland of Great Britain. Upon that occasion 
the observer in question was searching for ptarmigan upon the mountains between 
Sutherland aiifl Caithness, and while descending some difficult ground he recognised 
the call-not(} of the snow-bunting, and with some difficulty reached the nest, which 
contained live richly-coloured eggs, and was composed of bents and moss, lined 
with a few ptarmigan’s feathers, and one or two small pieces of wool. Since then, 
iwlditional nests of the snow-bunting have been found in Scotland, one of the 
numlxr having been secured for the national collection. Professor Newton says 
that a considerable number of snow-buntings pass the summer in the Faroes, where, 
on the south islands, they are restricted to the mountain-tops ; although, on the 
northern ones, they freejuent the lower grounds in small colonies. Throughout 
Iceland the species is perhaps the commonest of small birds, a pair or more being 
(established in nearly every convenient l<X 5 ality, even amongst the most desolate 
lava - streams ; and it breeds there almost on the sea-level as well as up to the 
snow-1 iiu*. As is shown by the accumulation of old materials often found therein, 
the birds commonly use the same nest-hole more than Qnc(\ The eggs vary 
from four to six in number, and are white in ground-colour, more or less 
ting(‘d with palish givenish blue, sj)lashed with dull lilac, and spotted with 
bixiwnisli r(«l. They ai*e laid in a nest built of dry grass and loots lined with 
hair or soft feathens, especially those of the ptarmigan. The snow-bunting has 
occasionally nested, and ev(?n hatch(‘d its young in confinement ; but we are not 
awai’t* of the young having been bmught to maturity under artificial condi- 
tions. The adult male has the crown ruddy brownish black; the scapulars 
aiv black, edged with reddish bnwn; the primaries black; the secondaries 
white, the outer ones being marked on l)oth edges with black ; the central tail- 
featlu‘rs ai*o black tipped with whiter : the under tail-feathers whit(* strt^aked with 
black on the outer edges ; a rusty band crosses the bi’east, and the lower-parts are 
whit(‘. In summer the light tips to the feathers of the iipper-pai^ts are shed, and 
the bird then appears to be black and wdiite, black predominating. 

LAjaindBantiiig most widely distributed of small birds is the Lapland 

bunting {Calvarias lappcniicus), a circumpolar bird, inhabiting the 
high northern regions only during the summer months, and migrating southwards 
to moiv congenial vrinter quarters before the arrival of frast and snow in its 
northern home. It is also found throughout the northeni parts of North America. 
During the summer season this bird frequents the fell-mosses of Non^’ay and 
Sweden, esi>ecially such as are covered with grass and willow-scrub and are 
situated below the snow region. Not inhabiting the high mountains on which 
the imow-bunting bmnls, it prefers the upland swamps, and Mr. Seebohm states 
that in Northern Europe the Lapland bunting seeks the swampiest ground it can 
find, so long as there are tussocks of dry grass full of flowers where it can breed. 
If there be also a few stunted willows or birches upon which it can perch, so much 
the better. The nest is nearly alwa}^ placed in some hole in a side of the little 
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mounds or tussocks abounding on the marshy parts of the tundra, and is composed 
of dry grass and roots, and profusely lined with feathera. The eggs vary fi\)m 
pale grey to pale brown in ground-colour, and are streaked with dark brown with 
underljdng blotches of brown. Nests of this species found in Norway were built 
of dry grass and lined with feathers; one in particular being lined with the 
feathers of a snipe, and thus having an unusuallj^ pretty appearance. The newly- 
hatched young are said to be clothed with dark down. The song of this bunting, 
which is sweet and musical, is usually poured forth when the bii'd is in the air, 
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soaring like a lark, and is continued until it alights on some grassy knoll or 
stunted bush. Oddly enough, the female has almost as rich a song as the male. 
Formerly the Lapland bunting rarely straggled so far westwards as the British 
Isles during its autumnal migration, but nowmlays it not only breeds nearer than 
it used to do, but small numbers of this bird visit the southern shores of Great 
Britain yearly. Before 1892 the Lapland bunting had been captured most 
frequently in Kent, more particularly near Dover; but in the autumn of that 
year great numbers visited Eiistem and Southern England ; the first arrivals being 
obeerved in Norfolk during September, and these Ixiing soon after followed by 
large flocks. Numbers were also obtained during the winter of 1892-3 on the 
downs near Brighton ; and the species has occurred in equal abundance in 
Northumberland Lapland buntings, according to Mr. Gurney, become ♦ame 
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sooner than snow-buntings, while their notes are somewhat more silvery in tone. 
‘ In captivity their liabits seem no more terrestrial than snow-buntinga As 
spring drew on, the tints of the birds in my aviary* were olwerved to deepen, and 
they evcm showed a disposition to nest by carrying about bents of hay.*' The 
male Lapland bunting in breeding-plumage has the entire head, throat, and upper 
breast black ; a rich chestnut collar readies from behind the hea<l on to the back ; 
and the upper-parts are bixiwnish black margined wdth buff and w’hite. The 
adult female <liffers from the male in having light margins to the feathei's of the 
head, throat, and flanks, while the feathers of the chin and upjwr throat ai*o 
huffish wliite, with half -concealed IJack liases. After the autumnal moult, all the 
feathers have light edges. Males of the year closely resemble adult females, but 
diffi*!’ fmin thiun in having no black centres to tlie feathers on the nape. 

TboTyiiloai The genus Emheriza includes the tj^iical buntings, all of 
Buntlaffi. which are crestless, and have forked tails ; the bill Ixdng hard, short, 
and conical ; the fli*st primary small, and the fourth or fifth commonly the longest 
in tlie wing, and considerably longer than the next; while the metatarsus is 
(!overed with scales in front and on tlie sides, with an entire plate forming a sharp 
ridg(? Ixhind. These buntings are representt^d by numerous species from the tem- 
[lenite and northeni pai*ts of the Old World, as w^ell as from North Africa and India. 

Rted Bunting reed-bunting or i*eed-sparrow {E7nheriz(i tichoenidua) is 

found on swampy ground over almost the whole of continental 
Eurojx from the South of Spain to the North Cape. Among the aits and osier 
lieds of the Thames and its tributaries, it forms a conspicuous object in the summer 
tim(‘, as it chants its sw’eet snatches of song from some prominent jiosition by the 
waterside. The female builds her nest among rushes or long gi-ass on the side 
of a Iwink, or in a <lense tussock of the morass wdiich fonns her home, not unfi’e- 
<iuently amid a tiny foixjst of cotton-grass, whose white tufts of delicate dowm 
transfonn a few^ acres of black bog into a miniature paradise of Ixniuty. The eggs 
are drab in gixnnid-colour, and streaked with black and dark puiple. The young 
of this bunting, like those of certain other species w’hich nest upon the ground, 
fre(juently leave their nest Ixfore they ciui fly, trusting to their protective colours 
to secure their safety. Ri'sident in some districts, this bunting in others is a 
partial migmnt, a considerable numbt»r passing the wdnter in the British Isles, 
where they occasionally seek shelter in the centre of large W’oods at a distance 
from their usual aquatic haunts. Their food consists of seeils of w’ater-plants, small 
molluscs, and insiHJts ; but occasionally they feed in the stubble-fields. Tlie bird is 
gregarious, and fond of associating in small and even large flocks during the winter 
imd spring months. We have but rarely come acrass white individuals of this 
species, nor have w'e yet examined a pied specimen. The general colour of the 
adult male in the breeiling-season is rufous, with broad black centres to the feathers 
of tlie back ; the w'ing-coverts are chestnut ; the primaries blackish, edged with 
rufous : the tail-feathers dark brown, the two outer ones being edged with vehite ; 
the crown of the head as well as the sides of the face and ear-coverts are entirely 
black, and separated from the back by a broad band of white, which forms a 
collar joining the wrhite sides of the he^id ; the throat is black, and the remainder 
of the under surface wdiite, streaked with black on the sides of the body. 
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Little Banting Ainon^ tlie Ai'ctic birds l*ix)in tiinr to time strHvin;; into Wostorn 
Europe during their seasonal migrations, must be mentiomMl tlie liith' 
bunting (E. Nt^ar Ai'chan^el Mt'ssm Alston and Harvie-Hrown found it 

very eommon in the summer, although local in its choiet‘ of nestin^^-^nninds. 
They often heard its low, sweet son^, which is com[)aied ratluu* to that of a 
warbler than of a bunting, and tluw observt*d that it fixxjuented tlu' pine-woods 
and mixed timber. ]\Jr. SeelK>hm suj>j)lies the following account of his tindin;^ the 
e^gs of this bunting in the valley of the Yent'sei, Tluu-e “ it was extrt'im'ly 
aburulant, and its unobtrusive and ijuitd son^ was constantly heard Indbrt' the 
suow, which was lyin^j; to a dt‘pth of tivt* or six feid u)) to tlie first of .lum‘, had 
sufficiently melted to makt* tht‘ fo)X‘st j>e.netrablt‘. 1 found tlu‘ tii*st- n(‘st of this 
i)ird on tlu‘ 2drd of .lime. J was on tht‘ south l)ank of the Koorayika, 
a tributary of the Yt‘n(*sei, and was scrambling th)‘ou;,^h tin* forc‘st down tin* hill 
towards my l>oat, amongst tan^h*d underwoiwl and falhm tn‘t‘-ti*unks, rotten and 
moss-^rown, wlien a litth* laintiiij^ started out of the ^rass at my feet. It di<l not 
Hy away, Init flitte<l from branch to branch within six f(‘et of im‘. I km‘W at onci^ 
that it must have a m‘st; and in a (juarter of a minute I found it, half hi<lden in 
the ^'ass and moss. It containtMl five* 1 }uiV(‘ S(‘hlom scm'Ii a bir<l so tame. 

Th(‘ nest was nothing but a hole made in tin* dead leaves, ^rass, ami moss, copiously 
and caridully lini‘d with tine <lead ^J’ass, I t<K)k a sieoml m‘st in the foi’est , on the 
op])osite ])ank of the river, on thi* 2i>th of June, containing thi’ci* 
this nest was in a similar j)osition t-o tin* fore^^oin^, and th(‘ behaviour of tin* jianuit 
bii'd j)recisely the same. On the .*U)th of June cast anchor about one 
liundri‘d and ten versts b(‘low the Koorayika, and 1 wi‘nt on shon‘ to shoot, ami 
found a thinl nest of this intcrt‘stin^ little. l»ii’d, containin;,^^ fiv(‘ e^;^s which were 
slightly incubate<l : this nest was lined with reindeer-hair. On the (itii of July, 
a few miles further down the I’iver, 1 went on shoi*e a^ain and found anolhiu* nest 
of the little })untin;(, this tiim* containing six ej^^s: it was similar to the last, rather 
more sparingly lined with ri'indeei- hair, but the tameness of the bird was just the 
saiiH*. The e^^s in tlie first nest are very liandsoim*, almost exact miniat-ui-es of 
those of corn-bunting. The ground-colour is j>ale ^rey, with bold twisb‘d 
blokffies and irregular round spots of very dark ;^rey, and ecjually lar; 4 e underlying 
shell-markings (jf paler ^n'ey. The e^^js in the second nest are much iXMldej-, bein^ 
brown rather than ^o-ev, but the markings are similar.’' IJa* adult male little 
buntiuf,^ in bi-eedin^-dre.ss has the upper-paHs rufous })rown, with broad black 
centres to the feathers; the centn* of thc‘ crown is vinous chestnut, with a broad 
black streak on each sid(*, formin^^ a band: a superciliary line, lores, sides of ffux*, 
(‘ur-covei'ts and throat, are all vinous chestnut, 'i’he remaindei* of the lower-}>arts are 
dull whitt*, the lower throat, foi’e-neck, and breast, as well as the sides of the body, 
streaked with T)lack. The adult female sciircely differs from tln^ male, but is not 
<juite so bright coloured. 

This < lull -colon red heavy binl iE. miliarut) is common in many 
parts of Eurojx*, from Southern Spain to the Hebridi^s : but ))ein^ to a 
lar^je ext^mt dependent ujK)n ^rain-crops for its exisbince, its distribution naturally 
varies with that cereal. Sometiim*s it frecpients the pastures, utt<*rin^ its droning 
song from the toj) of some tall hed^en)W ti*ee ; but more often it fn^(|ut*iits arable 
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fields, where it utters its short mechanical song from a clod of earth, a clump of 
dockweed, or the coping of some stone wall or turf dyke. Although Mr. Dresser 
asserts that the com-bunting, as this species is often termed, is seen only in pairs 
during the breeding-season, we have seen as many as a hundred of these birds 
flying together at the end of May, and can vouch for their associating together in 
numbers even in the nesting-time. Sometimes they roost upon the ground like 
skylarks, but we have known them roost habitually in a fir-plantation. They feed 
partially on insects, but in autumn and mid- winter they appear to subsist almost 
entirely on grain. The nest of the common bunting is a loose structure, built 
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upon the ground in a tuft of rough herbage, and constructed of dr^' grass bents 
and pieces of moss, lined with finer stems of grass and sometimes a little hair. 
The eggs vary greatly in coloration, being either wdiite or buff in ground-colour, 
blotched and streaked with purplish brown, grey, and pale brown. Not unfre- 
quently the common bunting assumes a white or cream-coloured plumage; one 
shot a few years ago being as yellow as a canarj’. The usual colour is dull brown 
above, streaked with darker brown ; the under-parts being bufFy white, and the 
breast and flanks streaked with black. 

Biatik-HMUMi South-EIastem Europe is the home of the handsome black-headed 
BanUnff. bunting {E. meixxnocephala), which but rarely strays into Western 
Europe, though it has been obtained repeatedlj’ upon the island of Heligoland, and 
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on two occasions in Great Britain. In Greece and Turkey, on the other hand, it is 
a common summer biixl Lindennayer gives the following account of its habits : — 
“ This bunting arrives always in the last five days of April in Greece, and, like 
other migrants, appears everywhere at once, so that the flats near the sea, which 
are covered with vines and other creepers, and also places where the olive-trees are 
scattered about, are alive with this lovely and melodious bird. It is peculiarly 
partial to vinej’ards, where it builds on the vines, pomegranates, thorns, or almond 
trees. Its nest is always fonned of dried stmws, and is cart'fully made and lined 
with horsehair. Five eggs are the usual complement, aiul these are pale sea-green, 
covered with scattered dark brown spots, though sometimes <iuite unspotted. I 
have received hundreds of nests, and often found them myself, as they are not 
diflicult to discover, the bird not being at all shy, and only leaving the nest when 
appmached within a distance of about a yard. I have often known tlui female to 
lay afresh after her eggs liave been removed. During the bnuM ling-season the mahi 
sits netir the nest, on a branch or a tree-top, and continually serenades his mate 
with his sweet song. If scared away, even by a shot, it retnuits to the lu'art'st tn^e 
and continues its song.’* This bunting much resembles the common species in 
general habits, often sitting on the top of a bush or low tree, and pouring forth 
its simple notc^s, or flying from one elevated paii to anotluir with its l(‘gs dangling 
down. The adult male in the breeding-time has the crown and sides of the head 
black, the entire back and scapulara chestnut, th<^ primaries and tail-feathera brown, 
the whole under surface, as well as the sides of the neck, rich canary-yellow, and 
the sides of the breast and flanks chestnut. Th<* femah^ is a dull-j)lumaged bird by 
comparison with her brilliant mate, having the upper-paiis nearly uniform l)mwn, 
but the under-surface yellow, with ashy margins to the breast feathers, and the 
flanks tinged with ash colour. 

Tenow Breuted This lK?autiful bunting (E. aurcohi ) is distributcM I ovi*r th(^ northern 
Bontiiia. parts of the Old World from Russia to the J^icific, and has (*ven strayed 
as far west as Heligoland, and Ix^en captured also in Ibily. Dr. Dybowski found 
this bunting to be one of the commonest birds in Eastern Siberia, when^ it 
frequents the valleys, particularly on the plain, and where busings alxmnd. It 
generally pt^rches on the top of a plant or busli, and theni sings continually, its 
song being short and often interrupted, but sweet. The peasants look on it as the 
best songster in Dauria ; but that is according to their taste, for there are many 
other birds there which sing bettijr. These binls arrive on their bree<ling-ground 
about the middle of May, and commence building their nests early in June, although 
most of them only begin breeding lat(; in this month. Tluir nests are placed on 
the ground and constructed of drj’^ bents, lined with horsehair. The female sits 
hard, and will pennit anyone to approach quite close to her ; while, when driven 
off her eggs, she keeps flying about with the male closely in attendance, perching 
every now and then on the neighbouring bushes, and uttering a note of lamentation 
like that of the whinchat. The eggs of this bunting generally resemble thost? of 
the reed-bunting, but the ground-colour is tinged with greenish. In the neighbour- 
hood of Archangel the yellow -breasted bunting constantly frequents swampy 
meadows, or marshes overgrown with birches and willows. The general colour of 
the male is deep chestnut ; the forehead, sides of the face, and upper throat being 
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jet-black, and the under-Kurface of the body bright yellow, except that the cheat is 
handed by a zone of cheatnut. The female is greyish brown, like a hen-sparrow, 
above ; the lower-parts bcdng pale yellow, striped on the flanks with dark brown. 

Tlie yellow bunting {E. cifrinella) is a common bird in Northeni 
YeUow Bunting:. extending eastwards into Si^»ria, and frequenting alike the 

more cultivated \'alleyH of Norway and the south of Europe. Mr. Dresser observes 
tliat it is to be seen on almost every hedgerow in many parts of England. '' Perched 
on tlie top of th(* highest available twig, the male maybe heard incessantly pouring 
out his monotonous Imt not disagreeable song, and during the breeding-season his 
notes fall upon the eai‘ from the early morn till late into the evening. As twilight 
s(‘ts in, tin* ycdlow bunting may still be heard, arid is perhaps the last bird to 
giv(^ a parting note to the retiring day, with the exception of his congener tlie 
coi*n-bunting, wlio sings till it is quite dusk.” The yellow bunting generally nests 
upon some bank, occasionally in a furze bush. The eggs are white, scribbled over 
witli fine, hair-like markings. In autumn the yellow buntings coUect in flocks, 
f(‘e<ling on blackberries and other wild fruits, as well as ujion all tlui grain that 
they can glean in the open fields. As the season advances, they seek the neigh- 
bourhood of homesteads, and search for worms and other insects upon heaps of 
manun*. Although the yellow bunting is generally supposed to l3e a resident 
sjH cies in (in*jit Britain, there ciin be no doubt that it is only a summer visitant to 
its m())*<‘ north(*rn bretnling-grounds. Large numbers of this species sometimes 
occur on migration at Hcdigoland. The male has the head and thimt bright yellow, 
and the back brown, inclined to rufous, all the feathers having dark centres : the 
wings and tail are blackish brown, the outer tail-feathers liaving the inner webs 
partly whit(‘. In winter the j)lumage is rendered more dingj’' by fulvous edgings 
to tlu^ feathem The female is greyish brown above, having the lower parts of the 
back, tin* rump, and upper tail-coverts pale cinnamon ; the lower-parts being citron 
yedlow and the upper breast mottled with brown and tinged with olive- 
gn^en. 

Olrl Bunting Closely allied to the last, but more pleasing in lK)th chai*acter 
and coloration, is the cirl bunting {E. winch is thinly <lis- 

tributi'd thmugh Central Europe, being in some districts even more common than 
the yellow bunting, but generally taking rank as a scarce bird. English ornithologists 
know it Ix'st as a resident in the southern counties, particularly in the west; but it 
inis nested «is far noidh as Yorkshire. It is numerous in North Devon, around 
Harn.stapl(» especially, wheiv it is a shier bird than the yellow bunting, and is fond 
of concealing itself in the spring and summer in thick hedges. Both in the spring 
an<l again in the autumn the male bird is often to lye seen perched on the branch 
of some hedgerow elm, fi*om whence he delivers his very unpretending song. 

In Germany the cirl bunting is migratory, leaving its northern habitat in 
Noveinlx'r, j>erhaps even much earlier, and wintering far to the southward, and 
i*etunnng in April. It frt'quents the same kind of places as the yellow bunting, 
such as the bushy banks of sti*eams, meadows, and hedges, small groves ami 
mountainous districts in the neighbourhood of fields and gardens. In many other 
ivspt*ctH the cirl bunting resembles the yellow bunting. In spring it prefers to take 
up its position in a high and open place on the tops of trees, but later in the season 
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is found lower down, and always likes to hide in dense thickets. It hops a ^kkI 
deal upon the ground, is by no means shy, and when frightened up, soon settles 
on the nearest low bush and shows little fear. In its flight it also ivseinbles its 
near relative, quarrelling and snapping at it when none of its own species an* near 
with wdioin it can fall out ; and it is equally qiiarrelsoine, and at times as restless as 
that bird These buntings eat both insects and seeds. Although Mr. StH*lK)hin con- 
siders that the song of the cirl bunting bears some resemblanct^ to that of the h*ss(*r 
i-edpoll and lesser whitethroat, it still more closely ivsembles that of the yellow 
bunting, but is never ended with the long-drawn note which marks the song of th(' 
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latter. The cirl bunting breeds early, nesting in positions similar to those adopted 
by the yellow bunting, and constructing its nest on a bank or amongst briars and 
brambles, usually at no great distance from the ground Tlie nest is built of dry 
roots and grasses, lined wdth fine roots and a little hair. The eggs are bluish white, 
in ground-colour streaked and blotched wdth very dark brown ; two clutches being 
usually laid in a season. The song of the male commences early in the year, and 
is usually delivered from the low'er branches of an elm or the top of wmie hedgerow 
tree, but occasionally from a bare telegraph wdre. It is continued throughout 
August and September. In hard weather cirl buntings associate with other birds, 
such as larks, in the open fields. In confinement the cirl bunting is a sliy species, 
very difficult to tame : although Montagu reared a young one from the nest, which 
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was Nufficieiitly tanio to take instjcts from the hand, showing a great partiality to 
Hucl. a repast,’ an<l, when let out of the cage, catching flies in the windows. The 
cirl l)unting bears some resemblance to the yellow bunting in plumage, but the 
inale is readily distinguished by the fact that the head and nape are olive-green, 
aiifl tlie nimj) and upper tail-coverts olive-green streaked with dusky; while a 
bright strii)e extends over the eye, and another below it. The wings and tail are 
sittiilar to those of the yellow bunting, but the lesser wing-coverts are olive-green 
in.stead of chestnut. The throat is dull black, below which is a broad patch of 
yellow, and a zone of olive-green extends across the breast, shading into chestnut. 
The fetiiahi cirl bunting can always be distinguished from the female yellow bunting 
by the head never showing any trace of yellow, the under-parts being not so 
bright a yellow : while the rump and upper tail -coverts are olive instead of 
chcistnut. 

The far-famed ortolan {E. hort\dana\ shown in the upper figure 
Ortolan Buntinff. ^ which fabulous prices were sometimes paid by the 

epicures of the last century, is a near relative of the cirl bunting ; and, like that 
species, is more common in Southern Europe than further north. The tameness 
of the ortolan buntings outside the city of Pampeluna, in Spain, is almost ludicroua 
So little do they apprehend injury, that they will allow visitors to lie on the grass 
while they forage round for earth-worms; these birds feeding partly on grass seeds 
and partly on worms. TIk^ ortolan bunting often resorts to the edges of thickets 
and the skirts of fir-woods ; and its song somewhat resembles that of the j’^ellow 
bunting. In Sweden the ortolan sings both during the day and throughout the 
light nights of tlie Arctic summer The nests, which are invariably placed upon 
the ground, and generally in the open fields, are built of dry grass or roots, 
and lined with fine fibres or hair. The eggs vary in ground-colour from bluish 
whit(^ to pale salmon colour, spotted and blotched with rich purple-brown. Mr. 
St‘(d)ohin observes that “ it is somewhat remarkable that a bird so common on 
the (/ontinent, and all the countries adjacent to the British Islands, should be so 
rare in Britain. I lound the oi’tolan bunting breeding on the mountains in the pine 
n*gions l)oth of (ireece and Asia Minor. When I was at Valconswaards we con- 
stiintly heard its plaintive, monotonous song as it sat perched for a long time on 
the branch of a tree, in the lanes or in the hedges that surrounded the fields close 
to the V illage ; and in the wilder districts of Norway it was by no means un- 
common in the ti^es by tlie roadside^. It is not a shy bird, and frequently remains 
for a very long time on the same twig, genemlly near the top of the tree, especially 
in the evening, when its simple song harmonises with the melancholy stillness of 
the outskiHs of the country village. Throughout Europe it is a strictly migrator}^ 
bin! ; in GreectJ and Asia Minor, where the season of the spring migration may be 
said to bt* the months of March and April it ranks amongst the later migranta 
In South Holland the season of 1876 was a somewhat late one, and the arrival of 
migratory birds began during the last week of March and ended during the last week 
of May ; and it was not until the middle of the latter month that we heard the song 
of the ortolan bunting. These birds leave Europe in September, arriving in North 
Africa in large flocks. On their way south great numbers are caught in nets and 
fattened for the table, and many are sent to this countiy alive from Holland and 
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Belgium. The adult male has the head grey, tinged with greenish yellow ; a ring 
of feathers round the eyes and throat being pale citron-yellow ; the general 
colour of the upper-parts is reddish brown with black streaks to the feathers of 
the mantle and back ; the eyelid is wliite ; the fore-neck and chest are dusky 
greenish olive, and the remainder of the under-parts is reddisli cinnamon. 

Meadow Bunting meadow - bunting {E. da) is a lively meinlx'r of the 

'family met with, locally, in many parts of Central Europe, living 
chiefly in mountain- valleys such as those to be found in Central France. Each 
pair generally occupies its own particular district, and, while the females incubates 
their eggs, the males rehearse their songs, generally perching in a prominent 
position on the top of some busL The nest of the meadow-bunting is made of 
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dry stalks and moss, lined with horsehair and wool. Mr. Dresser found this bird 
numerous in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, where it frequented the cactus 
hedges, flying when disturbed from jdant to jdant, and often perching on the very 
top of the cacti, uttering its call-note, zi zi zi. Thin species chiefly affects the hill- 
sides and barren dry places where but few stunted bushes are scattered about ; 
but in some parts of Europe it has bi^en found frequenting the vineyards. It feeds 
on various seeds of wild plants, and to some extent on insects. The eggs are easily 
distinguished by their continuous inarkings, w^hich appear as if they were made by 
a pen without taking it from the surface of the egg. In colour they are pale grey, 
marked with blackish brown linea The adult male has the head and neck bluish 
grey, with two black bands along the sides of the crown, and two other black 
bands passing through the eye, fonning a moustache ; while the upper-parts are 
bright russet, streaked with black : the rump chc^stnut-red ; the throat white ; the 
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iKsck and clioHt delicate bluish ; and the rest of the under-parts russet-red. 
The fenialtj has the h(jad, nape, and bo<ly varied with black and russet ; the rump 
and undtii* tail-coverts bright russet ; the front of the neck and chest shaded with 
dull grey and spotted with brown : and the flanks of a deeper russet, and more or 
less sj>ott(id with brow'n. 

Oenera There are several genera more or less closely allied to the true 
buntings, whicli can only be incidentally alluded to here. Among 
these, tlu^ crestel bunting (Mfdophus inehinicteriH)^ of the Himalaya, Upper India, 
Humia, and China, is the. only representative of a genus characterised by the 
pn^senc<‘- of a crest on the head, 'which is larger in the male than in the female. 
Th(^ tail is less fork(*d than in the true buntings ; and the sexes differ in coloration, 
although both display a considerable amount of rcnl on the wings and tail. This 
l)!inting is solitary in its habits, and generally found on rocky hills and the banks 
of streams. The American bunting {Ewsjnza ammcaiia) represents a second 
genus, and the Caf>e bunting {Frlngillaria capennls) a third, in which there are 
several species. The sparrow -bunting {Zovofrichia albicolliH\ belonging to a 
group of genera in which the tail is longer than the wing, diflers from the true 
Imn tings by the oxposcul nostrils, whicli are protected by an operculum ; and is 
(5S[Micially characterisi^d by the spotted back and sparrow'-like form. The genus, 
which includes numerous species, is exclusively American. 

H. A. MACPHEKSON. 




CHAPTER IV. 

The Peiu'HINo-Biuds, — amtiHued. 

Lakes to Waxwinus. 

Families ALAVliJlKK to Ampkliikk. 

REPllESENTfJD by upwards of a hundri*d spoeit*s, aiTaii‘j;(*d under Hoveral ^eiu'ric 
heads, the larks form a fainil}’ wliicli is almost entirely continc'd to tlu‘ Old Worl<l in 
its distribution ; some of the more liighly-sjx'cialised forms bein^; j)eeuliar to destul- 
re^iona, where they have become specially adapt(‘d to their environimuit both in 
structure and in their protective coloration. The shape of the bill varies too much 
in diffei’ent genera to be of value as a dia^ostic cliaracttu*; btit tlu‘ fei‘t are well 
detined. Thus the metatai'sus is scutellated, and blunt b(‘hind as in front ; that is to 
say, it is covered with two series of plates behind and before, which m(‘t‘t on the inner 
surface of the limb. Oth(‘r characters an* the. very lon^^ straight claw of tin* first 
to<‘, the long pointed wing, and tlu^ lengthened iiim*!* s(‘eondary wing-feathers. Sa\’e 
for a notch in the upper one, the edges of both mandibles an^ j)erft*ctly smooth. 

Tbe Skylarks birds of the genus Alandn are distinguished by having 

the tii'st of the ten primaries very small, while the s(*con<l, tliird, 
and fourth are nearly equal, although the third is somewhat the longest ; tin* 
secondaries are comparatively long; and the tail is nuxlerate and slightly 
forked. The bill is rather slend(*r, long, arched, and slightly compressed, 
with plumelets covering the nostrils. Tin* skylarks, of which there an^ lait 
three species, are principally found in tlie temperate jKU'tions c)f Europe ami 
Siberia, although extending their mnge southwards into C>hina and the plains 
of India. The common skylark (A. awmsls) is one of tlie most abundant of 
European birds, nesting in the British Isles, which are also visited l)y myriads 
of this species from tin* Continent during the autumn and winter months. So 
great is their abundance that they have Ix^come an extciiisive article of eomrnerct.* ; 
and on the .Su.s.sex Downs extraordinary numb<*rH are netted to supply the jx)ulterers. 
Popular sentiment has never failed to recognise the exceeding Injauty of the li(juid 
notes of the lark, its cheery carol far surpassing that of all other British birds sav(5 
the nightingahj. Frequenting lieaths and pa.sture lands, and generally most 
abundant in ojKm country, during the wintcjr the skylark is a gregarious species ; 
and on a sharp frosty morning many Inmdreds may be obs(*rved congregating in a 
single field, flying restl(*ssly hith<*r and thither, with low warbling call-notes to 
their companions. The salt-mai’shes b<ir<lering upon many j)arts of the British 
coasts are well a^lapted to the habits of the skylark ; the birds generally placing 
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exiK)8ed situations ; one pair having built their nest on the bank of a cricket- 
held, immediately abutting upon a highroad. In the breeding-season it is a 
singularly fearless bii*d ; and the parents of a young brood will often allow 
a sti'anger to approach within a very few yards before they take wing. Waited 
upon by their parents most sedulously, the young birds leave the nest long 
before they aiv stixmg upon the wing; these “pushers** being often caught 
alive by boys, who take advantage of their feeble flight to capture them 
when exhausted, after a short but persistent chase. In confinement the skylark 
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retains its kindly character, a fact well kntnvn to }>ird-iK*alei*s, who often plac'e 
an old skylark in a cage witli a brood of young birds, knowing by experit'nce 
that the former is sure to take compassion upon tlie helj>less nestlings. T1 h‘ young 
birds reared from the nest beconu^ exceedingly attached to tlu*ir ownei*s, and readily 
acquire the notes of any bird under whose tuition they may 1 h‘ placed. Such birds 
as are captured adult, and in oj)en weather, are, howevtu’, apt to ])int* for tlu* loss 
of their liberty ; but those that are caught when d(*t'j) snow is lying on tlu* ground 
are more susceptible of domestication, and sooji lu'gin to sing. Tin* t‘ggs of tln^ 
skylark are white in giX)und-colour, thickly blotched and freckli*^! with brown and 
grey. Young birds may b(* found in the nest at any time from April to Sept(*mlH‘r. 
Skylarks do not wash, but d(*liglit in cleansing their plumag(* by dusting th<‘ir 
feathers in dry earth ; this being done in ordt'r to remove ticks or oilier ]>arasites that 
maybe adhering to them. On their migrations, skylarks oft(*n apjiear at the light- 
houses in dense hordes, and vast numbers are killed u]>on tin* island of Ht‘ligoland. 
Although the song is principally uttered during the Kj)ring and sumnu‘r months, 
we have often heard wild larks singing in snatches in No\ emb(*r, and in tla^ Uigli- 
lands the skylark begins to sing in summer about an hour before daybreak. 

The food of the skylark consists of tin* seeds of oats, wheat, barley, and wild 
plants, together with such insects as it meets with in the plough(*d fields. In 
plumage these birds are subject to considerable variation, so much so as to 
constitute local races. Black, white, and cream-colour(*d varieti(‘s occur occa- 
sionally, but only in very small numlH^rs in comparison with tla^ abundance of 
birds in ordinary plumage. Tht; adult lias the upper-})arts bi*ovvn, tinged niorci 
or less with rufous, manj' of the feathers having dark c(‘ntres; the* wings an* dark 
brown, the primaries being narrowly <*dge<l with white on the oub^r webs; tla*. tail 
is brown, with tlie exception of the outer ft*at]iers, which an* nc^arly all white; the 
throat and breast are buff, streaked with brown ; and the )*est of the un(h*r snrbict* 
creamy white. Both sexes are alike. 

Tbe Woodl&rk. Althougli formerly included in tlu* same genus with the skylark, 
the woodlark (Liillula arhorcft) is now very g(*nerally n*fc*rn*d to 
a genus apart, of which it is tlie sole repnjsentativc*. It may be rt^adily 
distinguished from the fonner by its shorter tail, mon* distinctly mark(*d breast, 
and by a distinct light streak over the eye and car-cov(*rts; whihi its size is 
considerably smaller. It is figured on the illustration on p. 418. Unlike the 
skylark, which frequents open country, the woodlark })n*fe)’s fi(dds tliat bord(T 
upon woods, — “in localities,” writes Mr. Dresser, “ wliere tlie soil is sandy 
and partially covered with second growth, large trees lM‘ing sparsely scattered 
here and there; tliis species is generally numerous but it does not frequent 
the dense fore.st. In its habits it is lively and sprightly, fond of the society 
of its congeners, and not quarrelsome, but rather more sljy than the sky- 
lark. It frequents the ground far more than is commonly supjK^sed, and 
indeed only perches occasionally upon the outer branches, chiefly during the 
breeding-season, when singing. It seeks its food almost alwaj^s, if not solely, on 
the ground, and runs with celerity and case. It roosts on the ground in open 
places close to the woods, under weeds or grass, or in the old weed-covered furrows, 
and retires early to rest It is more affected by the cold weather than the skylark, 
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an<l iiiif^ittU'S earlier to the Houthwanl than that wpecies. Its song is sweet and 
llut(!-like, nior(‘ melancholy than that of the skylark, and is generally uttered 
from th(; top of some tree, or else when the bird is on the wing. It rises to some 
height b(?for(; commencing, then ascends, singing, higher and higher, throwing 
itself from Hi<](; to side, hovel's and floats in the air, and when the song is ended 
drops with closed wings to the ground again. It sings not only in the mornings and 
ev(*ningM biit also at other times of the day, and in the night, especially at night.'* 
woodlark constantly builds upon the ground, usually in a tuft of grass, 
or in a d<^prl^ssion of the eai*th, sheltered by a low bush. Built of stems of grass 
and moss, and linefl with hair and wool or fine bents, the nest is more compact 
than that of tlie skylark. The eggs are generally white in ground-colour, finely 
f!'(‘ckled, and blotched with brown and purjdish markings, which are often bold, and 
Hoim^tiiiH^N arranged in a zone. The woodlark occasionally nests in confinement. 
A very local bird in the British Isles, especially in the breeding-season, when it is 
chiefly found in the southeni and weskirn counties, particularly Devonshire, the 
woodlark is common in Southern Norway and Sweden, and extends (jastwards 
through (AUitral Russia, ranging south to Spain, Morocco, and Egypt. The 
jilumagc^ of the adult is bi'own above, each featlu r being striped with dark 
brown and edg(‘-d with rufous ; a birnd, yellowish white stripe extends from 
ejicdi ey(‘ to the nape, forming an irregular collar; the rump and upper tail- 
cov<‘iis are greyish brown ; and the tail is dark bi'own, with the central pair of 
feathi'i's much lighter than the others, while tlu‘ outer pair are dirty white towards 
the tip, and tlndr outer wi‘bs iKirdiUHsl with wdiite. 

TheOreitod 'I'hti crested larks, as typically repivsented by the European 
s])ecies ((taler if a eristata), are sufficitmtly distinguished from lx)th 
ilh^ fon‘going gi‘ni*ra by the presence on the head of a crest composed of a 
few very long feathei's springing from the centre of the crown. The common 
spi'cies is a partial I’esident in Continental Eui'ope, and a I'are accidental visitor to 
the shores of (Ireat Britain. In tlie spring of the year it may la* seen in the north 
of Spain travelling in fliK^ks aj)parently composed exclusively of its own kind, 
which gemu'ally frt‘(]m*nt the ploughe<l fields in pnderence to grass-lands. These 
largi' flocks an* i-elatively wild : but on other occasions creskd larks may be 
obst‘rved running tamely’ on the turf liordering the highroad, elevating their 
crests as they run along together. Mr. Dresst'r states that “ in its habits the 
cnvskMl lark is confiding and tearless, and in the neighbourhood of* villages and 
inhabited jdaces is one of the most unsuspicious and tame binls. When in 
Southern Cermany and Hungary, wluTe it is very common, I observed it on 
almost all the highnmds and in the streets of the small towns and villages 
pecking alK)ut amongst the hoi’se-droppings almost as tamely jis a London sparrow. 
They appear very fond of inhabited places, and fre(]uent highroads, seldom being 
found very far from thesi*, and when disturl)ed by a passing vehicle will either 
run on one side and let it pass, or fly on, again and again, as the traveller 
approaches them. In diflTenmt parts of EuroiK> they are resident or inigratorj' 
accoixling as the locality is suitable or not for winkr quarters: but in most parts 
they are }>ai*tial migronts, merely shifting their quarters according to season.” In 
Germany. Naumann writes, ‘* they leave their northern haunts in the winter, which 
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they spend in smaller or larg^er companies in milder climatt's. Alany winter on th(» 
Main and Rhine, and in Franconia and Thuringia, arrivin^x then‘ in Oetolw'r and 
Novemlxjr, and disappearing at the tii*st commencement oi‘ spring. Hert* in 
Northern Germany these larks are resident or partially migratory, tlh‘se latter 
rambling in pairs or small companies from place to plact*, and ai-i’iving in winter 
where they ari‘ not observed in summer, but seldom remain there long. The tim<» 
of migration is in November and l)ecemlH*r. Old pairs n‘main year after year at 
the same breeding-place. They migrate from tla* one ijihabited j)lace to the other 
in the daytime, gem*rally in the forenoon, ami tly at a considerable altitude.'’ 
The song of the crested lark is sweett‘r ami in some resj>(‘cts mort* j)h*asing than 
that of the skylark. This lark nests u])on the ground in any small de])n‘ssion 
of the soil or Ix^hind a clod of earth ; the nest Inang l(X)sely ami simj)ly constructed 
of stems of dry grass ami tim* roots, sometimes HiumI with a litth‘ horst'hair. 
The eggs an* gn*yish white* in grou ml -colour, maiked with elark or light brown 
and grey. Fresh eggs may be fouml from the mitldle of April until tlu* mieMh* of 
July. The crested lark is a favourite* cage‘-birel in Germany; ami it, may be* se*(*n 
from time to time* e*xposed in the* Paris ])irel-mai‘k(*t. Jn Imlia tlu* creste*<l lark 
is fnMjuentl}^ caged, and kept in darkness by its cage* lK‘ing wrapped in a ele>th. 
In this state it le;arns to sing vt‘ry swet‘tly, aiul i‘Vi‘n to imitate* the* songs e)i' e»th(*r 
birds. The cresttjd lark has the upper-parts brown; the* fe‘athe}’s e>f the* ne*ek ami 
biick liaving dark ce*ntreH fringe*el with buff; the* cr(*st is ceajspicuous, ami ce>nsists 
of nine or ten narrow feathei’s, blackish brown in colour, i*elge‘d with buff; tlu* lowe*)*- 
parts are creamy white*; while* the siele*s of the* throat are* sj)f)tte‘(l with blackish 
brown; the feathei>i of the? brf*ast anel flanks }ie*ing Ktre‘ake*d with <lark brown. 

]n this ge*nus {Ahrmint) the* bill is ve‘ry long and sle*iule*r. ge*ntly 
curve*el on its te*rminal half, while* the nostrils are* fully e*xj»ose*el to 
view; the first of the* ten primane*s of tlu* wing bedng sinall, but e*.\ce*i‘ding the* 
primary coverts. The* t(je*s and claws ai*e* very short, aiuI tlu* latte*i‘ are* steait. 
The plumage is the* same in l)oth se*xi?.s. 

The ele*sert-lark (A. *ffsrriorinn) inhabits the* ele*Ke*rts of Arabia and 
Northern Africa, e*xtending e*astwards into Afghanistan arul Weste*rn India. It is 
thinly elistribute*d throughout the de*solate* waste's in which it fiiuls its lu)me*, living 
in pairs, each of which enjoys the run of its own territory. This lai'k trav(*rse‘s the 
sandy plains with gre*at ce*lcrity. The song of the male* is ofte*n utte*re*d in the 
brecding-8ea.son, but it is shoH and unpretentious. Bre*eding in May and June, 
when it make*s a small ne.st of drie*d grass on the sand, the? elesei’t-lark lays <*gg8, 
w'hich are greyish wliite, marke?<l with ye'llowish brown. Tlie plumage of many 
birds has become modified in order to 8<.*rve tlie purpose's of concealment from tlieir 
enemies ; and the desert-lark, like other Hpecies that haunt sterih? wihhfrnesscis, has 
gradually assumed a plumage of an i8al>elline grey, tinged with ash on the forelieacl 
and upper tail-coverts. The first primaries are black, with white bases ; the tail- 
feathers black margined with fulvous, the two central feathers Ijeing sandy brown, 
broadly edged with very bright fulvous ; a black streak passes througli tlu* lores 
with a white band aljove and beneath ; a black Ijand passes backward from the? 
eye; the chin and throat are white, as is the abdomen; but the fore-neck and 
breast are pale fulvous, spotted with black. 
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Another genus i^AmmfimaneH) belonging to the group, with ten 
Tiie Finch Larks. wings, is formed by the tinch-larks, of which the 

African iincl) - lark (A. deHart t) is represented in the left-hand figure below, 
while oth(T species inhabit India. Having the first primary long, as in the pre- 
ceding genus, these larks an? specially distinguished by the thick beak being much 
sliortei* tluin the head, and the nostril/? concealed by plumelets. They inhabit 
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open arid plains, from which they rise singing in the air for a short distance, and 
then suddenly di*op. 

There are several other genera of the group, such as the Asiatic bush larks 
which may be distinguished from the finch-larks by the open nostrils. 

The Bhort-Toed The short-toed larks, genus Calandrella, are inferior in size to 
most of the family, and have the bill short and stout, with the upper 
mandible arched : while then' are only nine primaries in the wing, of which 
the tii'st is long and reaches to the tip: the inner secondaries being lengthened 
and n*aching to the end of the primaries, or nearly so : and the tail being rather 
long and slightly forked: and the claws slightly curved and verj’ short. Five 
species of .shoi*t-toed larks inhabit Europe and Northern Asia, and three others 
are found in India. 

The Euroju^an short-toed lark (C, hracliydactyla) is a common species in 
Southern Spain, and is one of the most characteristic of birds of Malta daring 
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the summer months, £i*equeutin<T the wildest parts of the island, wheiv its son^ is 
frequently uttered, as the. male thus encourages his mate in the dutii's of incuba- 
tion. Its range extends eastwards to Turkestan, and in winter it visits Upper 
India. Its mode, of ascending in the air differs from that of the skylark, consisting 
of a succession of jerks. The short-toed lark is caught in considerabh* numlxu’s by 
the French bird-catchers, to judge from the frequency with which we liuve found 
the species for sale in the Paris bird-shops. Its food st‘ems to consist almost 
exclusively of small seeds, the husk of which it has the faculty of breaking 
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in its bill ; but we may presume that insects of some sort are supplied to the 
young. On the ground this lark runs quickly, and it is especially fond of 
grovelling in sand. When at large, it never perche.s on shrubs or bushes, though 
in confinement, like the skylark, it will readily take to a peiclL The cock has 
a lively song, given on the wing lx)th in the morning and evening, but seldom 
in the middle of the day. The nest is formed of a few bits of grass collected in a 
depression of the ground, often a hoi-se*s footprint ; and the eggs, four or five in 
number, are of a French whitt*, generally minutely freckled with pale hair-brown. 
The adult has the upper-parts sandy grey, the feathers having dark centres ; the 
wings and tail are blackish brown, some of the feathers Wng margined with buff; 
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th«! of the hca() ans inarkerl with blackiHli brown, a cream}’ white stripe 

extending over and k-hind the eye ; on each side of the upper part of the breast 
is a blackisii l)rown patch; and the under-parts genenvlly arc white -washed 
with )jufl[ Individual spcciinens vary consid«!rably in tint, some being more 
rufous or grey than otliers. 

Ta# Okiudra This group comprehends a small assemblage of large, stout-billed 
larks, charaettfrised by black patches of feathers on each side of the 
breast. The wing has ten primaries, the first kdng very min\ite, and is very long, 
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roacliin^ nearly to tho tip of the itiil : the claw of the fii-st toe being long anrl 
straight This Old World gi'oup is cliiefly found in Southern Euix)pe, Algeria, 
Egypt, Nubia, and India; the Eastern repi’t^sentative of the Western bird inhabiting 
Northern China, 

The calandra (3W<n?oror//;)A(r vahndra) is one of the finest of 
European songsters, which it would be diflScult to overpraise, as it 
would also W diffieult to exaggerate the beauty of its glorious song which is full 
of changes ; although individuals vary in the proficiency of their vocal powers. 
In appearance, it somewhat rt^calls that of the com-bunting. It is a heavily-built 
bird, and somewhat similar to the latter in shape, but it does not dangle its legs in 
the air when flying. A permanent resident in the south of France and Spain, in 
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I)arts of Italy and in Greece, the calandra is common also in Turkey : while many aiv 
shot in winter, as they are lar^e, jiliimp birds, and much in ri‘(|iu‘st for eating. Mr. 
G. F. Mathew states that “the male on commencing liis son^ s]>rinjjs from the 
ground, and with a graceful undulating motion describes a st‘rit‘s of larg(' ciicl(‘s 
until he rises to an immense height: his song is tlaai ch‘ar and beautiful, but at 
close quarters it is piercing and unj>leasant. The calbnote is loud and liai-sh, and 
Roinewlmt similar to that of tlu‘ corn -bunting. Witli tin* I'ortuguese it is a 
favourite cage-bird, and in many of the stre(‘ts of Lisl)on may K* s(*en hanging 
outside every door in aiges. At (iibraltar it is frequent, and many an* caught on 
the neutral ground by bird-ciitcliers who use clap-mds with decoy call-birds." The 
calandra lark makes its nest in a dejjression of the ground, of t(‘n at a dejdh of t hret^ 
or four inches. The nest is a candess structuiv built of grass stems. The eggs ai-e 
dull grey in gi’ound-colour, blotched with bi*own and ])ah‘ ambt*r, with underlying 
markings of grey and light brown. The adult is greyish bi'own alH)Ve, the 
feathers having dark centres; the urnhu* surface of th(‘ l>ody is white iingiMl with 
fulvous, and streak(*d fimdy with dark brown. Tlu* distinguishing character of this 
species is a large patch of black adorning the sidi‘s of the luck. 

This speciiis (il/. yAftm which is fimired on i). 42d, inhabits 

Black Lark. ^ ‘ ... ^ . 

the stepp('s of C^uitral Asia, ndgrating westward into Southern 

Russia in the autumn and wint(‘r. After rearing tludr prog(‘ny, these larks c(mgre- 

gate, espt'cially in August, and wamler over tlu^ brackish ])lac(‘s of the desert 

throughout the whole autumn, esp(*cially in tin* region of the salt-lake* Ye’lton. In 

the middle of winter, when tln^ snow covers the land, they approach tin* towns ami 

subui'bs. 

In summer, when on tln^ ground, tin* black lark emits a feebh* ])i]»ing, 
generally singing from a hillock, but its sfaig is not ]>owerful. Its m*st is 
merely a slight hollow in the ground, lined with a few v<*getable fibi’<*s, moss, and 
dried gras.s. The female lays four eggs, bluish in colour, and sj»otted with y(*llow ; 
these benng deposited from tin* (*nd of April till the end of July. In plumage, the 
bhick lark varies at difierent seasons: in sjudng, the entire plumage of the male 
l)eing black, with the feathei's of the back, rum)), and br(*ast, c‘dged with light 
sandy, but these markings become almost complettdy obsoh*t(*. in tin* lieight of 
summer. Tin* general colour of the female is sanrly brown, tin*, lon^s and sujMii*- 
ciliary stript* l^eing whitish, the wings and t^iil dark brown, (*dged with sandy ; the 
under surface of the Ixxly white tinged with buff'; the up{)<*r pa)*t of tin* breast 
mottled with bmwn ; and the flanks striated. 
witito-BnngM This Siberian lark (M, slhiricn) has only onc<i or twice wandered 
into Wejitem Eun)pe; its home lieing in the steppes of Eastern 
Russia, whence it extends eastwanl as far as the Yene-sei. It has once occurr(*d in 
Great Britain, a female having lH*en captured near Brighton in ]8()J1, whilst 
consorting with a flock of snow-buntings; and it has likewise Ix^en obtained in 
Belgium and Western Germany. Arriving on its breeding-grounds in Russia in the 
spring much later than the skylark, it afTects grassy and open districts ; and when 
singing, often soars aloft, but does not ascend so high as the skylark. It pairs alxjut 
the middle of May, and builds its nest of grass uj>on the ground. The <*ggs, four or 
more in number, are greyish white, closely marked with dull brown. The adult male 
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in .sunirner-pluinago Iiuh the upper-parts rich brown, bordered with russet, becoming 
ligliter on the nape; the crown, lesser wing-coverts and upper tail-coverts being 
a brilliant red-russet, which gives the bird a marked and distinct character; the 
pritnaries are dark })rown, the* first white on the inner web, and becoming almost 
entirely so in the middle; th(^ biil- feathers are brown edged with white on the 
inner webs; tin; throat and sides of the neck are spotted with brown and russet; 
and th(^ under-parts an^ white. The female is similar, but duller and less pure 
in tint. 

The Honied The horn(‘d larks are distinguished in the adult male plumage by 

a tuft of feathei*s springing from each side of the crow^n ; the bill being 
rather short, and sliglitly arched; the nostrils are densely covered by plumes, the 
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wings are long, and the claw of the firet toe is straight and about as long as the toe. 
These biixis are remarkable for the constancy of the pattern of their plumage ; 
yellow and black being usually associated with vinaceous brown. This genus 
(OftK’on/s) is strongly represented in the New World, the northern parts of which 
jiosseas several species, one of the number at least being virtually identical with the 
common homeil lark of Euixipe. The latter binl ((>. alj^stris) appe^ars to inhabit 
the wdiole of the northern {Mils of Europe and Siberia ; and other species are 
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found in the Himalaya and acl joinings plateaiin, two of the niiinlK'r Ixun^ peculiar 
to veiy high altitudes: Mr. Blanford having met with Elwes’ homed lark in 
Sikhim at nearly eighteen thousand feet elev'ation. 

The homed lark bi'eeds on the fjelds and tundras of Northern Eumpe, 
extending southwards into Ctuitral Norway. Formt‘rl3" it was regaixU‘d as a rare 
straggler to the coast of Great Britain, hut it is now known that considenible 
numl^ers of these birds annual 1 \’ cross the North Sea to winter upon tlu' i^astem 
shores of Englaml. Cei*tain spots are frcHpuuittnl hy tlu‘se birds year after j^ear, 
where thej^ fe(*d chiell}" on the seeds of marine plants. For manj’ 3’ears th(^ 
honied shore-lai-ks that visittHl Britain j)rov(‘d to be mali\s almost i‘xelusiv(‘ly ; but 
females have latterly* l>een taken in eonsi«]t‘rabh‘ numlK‘i*s, although not in the 
same propoiiion as the males, TIi(‘ short'-larks, whieli winter on the British coast, 
rarely wander inland, although tluy sometimes migrate across England from the 
Yorkshire coast to that of I,<ancasliin‘. They arrive during tlu*. last months of tin* 
,vear, and remain until the end of Febniarv, or ev(‘n tlu‘ mitldle of March. Mr. 
S(*<*bohm writes that “ tin* shon‘-lark is as much a l)ird of tin* tumlra as the snow- 
bunting and the Lapland bunting, but it bn*eds at a low(‘r latitude* than the forim*!* 
sj>ecies, and is almost as abundant as tlu^ latter is morii local. It avoids tin* 
marshy districts, and confines itself to dry sandj^ plains or rock}" hills, though it 
comes down to the mud-shores of the rivei*s to drink. It is oiu* of the earliest of 
tiui small birds to arrive at its breeding-grounds. T\m snow-bunting ami the 
mealy redpoll ari’ivii first, and ma}’ s(*(‘n running about on tin*, snow somcj w(*(*ks 
l)<*fore the ice breaks up ; but as soon as the thaw" begins in earnest a batch of 
small birds arrives, among \vhich is sun*, to be the shore -lark . . . During 
migration the shore-lark is a gregarious bird, and tliougli the. first flocks consisted 
of shore-larks onl\", as soon as th(^ Laj»land buntings Ix^gan to ari'ive, tliey se(*m(^d 
b) Ik* on the Ix'.st of terms together, and tiu*. later fl()cks usual Iv" consisted of Ixdb 
s{K*cie.s. Flocks of pipits w’en* migrating about tin*, sjime. time, ami it was very 
striking to contrast the w'ildmiss c)f thes(» binls Avith the tamc*ness of tin*, shore- 
larks. The shore-lark often sings on the ground, and W'h(*n appar(‘ntly too busy 
feeding to mount in the air for the purjXDse, will (x^casionally utter snatehes of 
song. At their breeding-plac(;s they sing continuall}", mounting up into the air 
like a skjdark, and singing their charming song as they sail alxiut w"ith wings and 
tail expanded The song is verj" melodious though shoi’t ; and among its few" 
variations a long draw"n-out note often occurs, w"hieh n?s(*mbles much the song of 
the com-bunting. It often remains some time in the air and sings its little song 
several times over Ixifore it descends. It will alw) sing from the roof of the 
w'ooden hoases. Its call -note is loud and ch*ar, but saircel}" capable of Ixung 
j'Xpressed ly a word. In L/iydand, the shore-lark la3"H its eggs from th(i middle of 
Maj" to the middle of June, Vmt in Siberia not Ixifore the latter date. The nest is 
alway^s built on the ground, generallj^ in some slight hollow. I found one in 
Finmark in the mi<ldle of a mountain-pass, in the hollow formed by the foot of a 
liorse in the soft mud w’hieh the sun had afterwards hardened. Others w"ere 
amongst stones on the bare ground, and one under the shelter of some rushes in 
the grass. The nest is loosel}* made of drj" grass and stalks ; and the inside, whicli 
is rather deep, is lined with willow" dow-n or reindeer hair. Four is the usual 
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nuinlxT of but very often only three are laid, an<l Boinetimes as many as live. 
They may b(j said to be characteristic larks eg^s, and only differ from those of the 
skylark by their inoni olive shade of colour. The ground-colour is a pale greenish 
or pal(t brf)VvniHh wliite, often so coloured by the pi*ofusion of markings as to bt' 
scarcely visi}>I(!. "Jlie. ov(‘rlying spots are small and irr(‘gular in shape, of an 
almost neutral brown colour, and m*arly conceal the j)aler and greyer underlying 
spots.” The adult male shore-lark in breeding-])! umage has the forehead, and a 
stri|>e over each <*ye, tlui chin, and u])per throat })ale yellow; the crown, and tufts 
of thi^ hea<l, the lores, and a band across the lower neck are black ; the upper-paints 
)ir«; vinac(‘ous l)rown, and the under-parts dirty white. The hunale is similar, 
but all her coloui’s are dullei*, a remark which aj)i)lies to the bird of the year. In 
winter-plumag(‘- tint shore-lai'k lacks tint rud<ly vinaceous tinting characterising 
the briteding-])lumage. The. intensity of the latter is obtained by a chang(t in the 
actual colour of the fitatlntr itself, and is not produced by a moult. The young 
havtt the whole of the. uj)])er ])lumage dark 1>rown s])otted with dull yellow: the 
throat being i)ale yellow streak(‘d with black : the lowtu’-parts are dull white. 


WA(iTAU.s AM) Pipits. 

Family MffT.tCJi/JJK?:. 

The memb(U*s of <his family are a group of shanler-bodied birds, possessing 
among tlnur common featur(‘s a shuuhT bill adapted to an insectivorous diet, a 
wing comjiosed ol* nine jirimaries, long slemler f(*et, and a long tail genei*ally alj<3Ut 
equal in huigth to tlu^ wing, Tin* wagtails are distinguished from tin* j)ipits by 
their ])roportionate longer tails; and also by their gay colours, in which yellow 
usually ]>re<lominates ; they are migratory, and jK*rfonn long and arduous journeys 
to and from their breiMling-gi’ouinls, The wagtails and j>ij)its are chiefly 
inhabitants of the OM World, <'spi*cially the nortln*rn portions of Eui*ope and 
Asia, being n*presented in North Ann‘rica by two species found in Alaska, })ut not 
in tin* (*astt‘rn portions of that (Vintiiuuit. 

The white wagtail and its congeners are small, elegantly-sha{)ed 
birds ; all in the habit of running over grass in pursuit of ins(*cts. 
Tin* bill is sh*n(h*r, in^arly straight, and very slightly notched at the tij) : while the 
wings art* inodt*rate, the tii*st three primaries being aljout equal and longest, and 
the inner st‘condaries very long ; the tail consists of twelve long narix)w ft*athei’s ; 
and tin* mebitamis is long ainl slentler. The white wagtail is found throughout 
Northern Europe, extending as far East as the Yenesei, and wintering in North 
Africa ; while an allied species is found in iVi'sia : a third breetling in Nortliem 
(^hina, and winU‘ring in Burma. Seven spt'cies of the genus arc found 

in South Africa : while no fewer than thirteen visit India during the winter 
sejuson, at least out* of these Ixung a pennanent resident in that country. 

The White The white wagtail {M. alht) is a common summer visitor to 

Wairtea northern and central portions of Euixipe, delighting in public 

l>arks and gardens, wlu*re it may l>e seen ninning at the roadside in pursuit of its 
insect pivy. In Portugal its provincial name signifies “ washerwoman,” the 
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analogy liaving been suggested by the habits of the rural laundivsses, who, wading 
into the streams, cleanse the clotlies on a stone. It is partial to tlu' neighbourhood 
of old buildings and outhouses, and often nests in such situations ; and in Switzer- 
land it seeks the mountain-chalets and eow-slieds, in S(‘ai‘ch of the insects to In* found 
in the neighl)ourhood of domestic animals. The nest of tins wagtail may be eitlu*r 
among the roots of a tree, or in a bank by th(‘ rivtu-sidt*, or occasionally on a shelf 
in some outbuildings. Mr. Seel)ohm says that, in Siberia, the white wagtail is one 
of the first of the soft-billed birds to arrive on tlu* Arctic Circle in any numbt*rs. 
This wagtail nests two or three times in the season, rearing four or tivt‘ young 
ones in a bnx)d ; the nest Ixdng built of dry sttuns oF grass, moss, and fibres, closely 
worked tog<‘ther and neatly lined with wool, hair, and often featlu'rs. The eggs 
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are wliito in ground-colour, spotted and speckled with greyish bi'own. When tho 
3’oung leave the nest, they live for some weeks with their parents, haunting 
garden-lawns and meadow-lands in search of food. Tin? flight of the white wagtail 
is rapid and undulating. The call-note? is loud and sibilant, an<l the song some- 
what pleasing, althougli far from powerful. The wldte wagbiil sometimes migrates 
in large pai*ties, and is fond of roosting in the cover suppli<jd by acpiatic reeds. All 
the movements of this bird are eh^gant and rapid, perhaps even more s<j than those 
of the closely -allied pied wagtail (M. so well-known in the British 

Islands as a summer visitor. White varieties of this wagtail are occasionally 
seen, in wliich the chanictt?ristic patt(;ni of plumage had Ixjcome almost 
obsolete. The adult male in the breeding-season has the forehead aial sid<!S of 
the head pure white, the crown, back of the head, and nape jetty bhick ; the? 
back, rump, and upper tail-coverts pure ixjarl grey ; the primaries an<l wing-coverts 
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<luHky ]>lack, with ^o-eyiNh white: the tail black and white; the chin and 

throat black ; and th(^ lower-jau-ts pure white. 

YeUow Headed "l'h(t yellow-headed wagtail {M. citreofu) is a native of Siberia 
WaiftaUi. mi, I East(;rn Russia, wiriterin;^ in most parts of the Indian Empire, 

/ind ap])areiitly tindin^^ its westward summer limits in the valleys of the Petchora 
aiid V'o];rn. It Ijrecids in Kashmir, whertj the nests are placed und(*r clods in the 
plou/^lied iields. ^J'he proper home of this beautiful bird is, however, amount the 
dreary tundras of the far noilh ; 31 r. Seebohm having observed it perching on 
alder-bushes in the neighbourhood of flooded land on the banks of the Petchora. 
TIi(‘r(f it breefis in June, and its habits resemble those of other yellow wagtails, its 
light dainty form assimilating closely to that of the blue-headed and yellow 
wagtails. Hu; adult male in summer has the entire head and neck deep yellow, as 
arii the undei’-paj'ts ; tlie upptu* ])lumage }>eing ashy grey tinged with bluish. 

I'lie species which liaunts the streams and mountain torrents of 

0r6y * 

Ctiiitral Europe is tlie grey wagtail (JA inclanoftr). A common 
summer visitant and partial resident in the British Isles, shunning the neighlx)urhood 
of sluggish, turbid rivcTS, and delighting in tiny cascades aiid rippling waterfalls, 
th(i grey wagtail is fond of wading daintily in the shallows of a. stream, and 
running over the rocks I’ising out of the bed. Never found at any distance from 
water, tlm nest is placed in a variety of situations, often in the recesses of some 
loose st()iK‘ wall, or mossy slu‘lf of rock overhanging running water; while a hole 
in a wooden bridge is occasionally selected. Nesting year after year in the same 
j)lace, the grey wagtail is a vei’y early breeder, full complements of eggs being laid 
earl}' in Aj)ril ; and it bi-eeds twice in a season, the second brood being generally 
fully fledgiul alxjut tlu^ middle of July. The nest is built of dry stems of grass 
and a few roots, usually lined with horsehair; six eggs being laid in a clutch, 
which ar(i white in ground-colour, suffused with pale brown or olive. The grey 
wagtail has a i)retty little song, often uttei*ed from the top of some willow or other 
riveniidc tree ; the males are very jealous, each choosing his own territory from 
which every intruder is ousted. Even when the fii*st broods of young are already 
fledged, and actively searching for food in company with their parents, the old 
cocks ar<^ always on their guard against the possible intrusion of a stranger, whose 
appimch is invariably henilded with a challenge to combat. During its migrations 
the grey wagtail visits many 3ow-l}dng districts far remote from its haunts by 
rocky rivt‘rs, o(».curring near London every winter. This wagttiil lx"ai*s confinement 
well, and has been known to pair with the pied wagtail in captivity and produce 
hybrid young. The adult male in summer has the crown and upper-pai*ts slaty 
grey, the uj^pt'r tail -coverts greenish yellow, a white stripe passing above the eye 
and another iK ueath the lore ; the chin and throat are black, and the lower-parts 
bright yellow. In winter the chin and thimt are dirty white, the broast dull buff, 
and the under-parts greyish white tinged with yellow. 

Bin»-HMuied One of the prettiest of all the wagtails is the blue-headed species 
WaffUili. (M. flavaX well known in most parts of Europe, though but a chance 
summer visitor to the British Islands. In Holland, on the other hand, the present 
species is of general distribution, though most numerous on the banks of streams 
and in the neighbourhood of morasses. Its flight is swift, graceful, and undulating, 
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often accompanied by a cheery call-note wliicli can be heard at a considerabb^ 
distance. Sometimes it frequents gravelly islets like the grey wagtail, but this is 
rather the exception than the inile, since the bird prefers the environs of sluggish 
rivers and the banks of canals to more rapid streams. Tlio blue-headed wagtiiil 
nests in meadow-lands, generally in a tuft of grass or a tussock of rushes, but 
sometimes a number of pail’s nest together in a single field. The nest is built of 
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drj^ stems of grass and scraps of moss, lined with fine bents and hair ; the <^ggH 
being yellowish white in ground-colour, mottled and clouded with pale brown. 
When the eggs are hatched, the old birds wait eagerly upon their ofTspring, 
continuing to watch over their safety long after they are fledged. These bii’ds 
are exceedingly fond of the neighbourhood of horses, running in and out between 
the feet of the animals with singular unconcern. The adult male has the upper- 
parts yellowish green ; the forehea^l, crown and lores, a beautiful slaty blue, set 
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oH* U) mlvanta^<! by the white eyestripe, the under-parts bein^ pure yellow. 
Tlie female has the crown of the head greenish brown instead of blue, and the 
♦‘yestripe is less pure ; tht^ under-parts being of a duller yellow. A figure of this 
bird is giv(;n on the left side of the woodcut on p. 431. 

1’he EurojHian wagtails are rej)laced as familiar birds in South 
Africa by several allied species, of wliich the Ixjst known is the 
(-ap(! wagtail (il/. Frequenting the crowded cities no less than the 

outlying farmhouses, this wagtail is everywhere protected, in recognition of its 
charming ways. Like their European cousins, these birds consoi*t much with 
cattle, for the sak(* of tin? small flies found aljout those animals; and they also 
fre<juent th<* sea-lK*ach to procun^ the flies bred in the putrefying seaweed The 
nest is genei’ally constmctcMl in tlui side of a bank, or a crevice of a stone wall ; 
it is cup-shaped and constructed of dry grass Hn<‘d with cows’ hair and fur. Some- 
times it is Imilt under some projt^cting stone or overhanging root on the bank of a 
stre^am. 'Phe eggs ani brownish cream -colour, freckled with brown. The Cape 
wagtail has thiMlipping flight pt‘ciiliar to the g(‘nus, and like other wagtails is fond 
of seeking its food on tlu^ margins of muddy streams; and it Inis a pretty 
song, which howi^ve.r is seMom uttensl. Sometim(*s it is s(‘(‘n in flocks, especially 
when th(^ birds are gathering to roost in some favourite tn*e ; at otln*r times it 
lives chiefly in pairs, preying upon inst*cts, which it takt‘s lK)th upon th(‘ ground 
and on the wing. The adult male has tlie h(‘ad and hind-neck ashy grey, the 
ey(‘strip<*, cheeks, ami throat whit(‘, the upper-pai*ts brown, waslnsl with olive, the 
tail-feat Inn’S blackish brown, with the e.xception of the outer feathers which are 
chiefly whiti* ; a black crescentic band crosses th(‘ neck, and the breast and under- 
parts are yellowish white, and tin* sides of the body brown. 

The jupits of the genus AnfhxiH form a large group of plain- 
coloured birds, characterised by the possession of a slender bill very 
slightly notcln*d at the tip. The h‘gs are propoHionately blender and generally 
atlapted for terrestrial progression ; the wings are moderate in length, but the tail is 
comparatively short, and often slightly forked. Unlike the larks, the pipits have 
the nostrils unprotected by feathers; but in cei’tain species the tii’st tw is much 
t‘longated. Practically cosmojx)litan in their distribution, pipits are represented in 
all ])arts of the world except the islands of the South Pacific ; they are, however, 
It ‘ally an Old World race, since only two, out of a t-otal of some forty known species, 
are inhabitants of Noi-th America. 

Even in Northeni Eurojie, the tree-pipit (A. (irhorcus) is a fairly 
well-known binl, but its favourite haunts aiv the mild climate of the 
British Isles and Central Europe ; and it shuns high and bamui regions, preferring 
the shelter of well-tiinl>eivd valleys and the undulating hollows of English parks. 
All tlu^ j)ipits are quarrelsome and foml of fighting individuals of their own kind ; 
and on one occasion we ol)served a tree-pipit chase another of the same H|>ecies 
against the side of an hotel in Switzerland, the pursuer following up the chase 
with such energy that he wiis unable to check his coui*se, and. dashing against the 
window, droppi'd stunned on the ground. Another time a tree-pipit chose to take 
up his alxxle in a small gjiixlen which was also a favourite hunting-ground of a 
robin, and although the fight wjis shaip the robin was eventually vanquished. 
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The tree - pipits iiiijfrate in flocks, ami in the spring the birtls soon jmir, when 
each couple selects its own area of breeiling-^i*ound. The son^ is inelotlious, its 
notes bearing a strong resemblance to those of the binary. Sometimes this pipit 
sings upon the gix)uml, threatling its way furtively thivugh the stems of the hay 
crop, pouring forth in snatches a volume of melody. Oftener the song is uttered 
while the bird is perching on one of the larger branches of a ttdl tree by the 
roadside, or when on the wing. Mr. Seebohm writes, that it is a pretty sight in 
early spring to watch the tree-pipit essiiying his shoi*t flights, as he “ sju'ings uj> 
from the topmost twig of sonu* branch, and mounts nearly perpendicularly inti> 
the air warbling his pretty song. He soon begins to hover in the air, and, as if 
fatigued by his recent journey, almost immediat(*ly descends with tail and wings 
extended like a parachute, and at last flnislies his song on the ground, in a tree, or 
on a wall. His downward coui*se is in a semi-spiral curve, and he alights when^ 
the curve of his flight would make* a tangent to the surface* of the ground. All 
this time he has bee‘n singing melodiousl}", the clear, rich, joyous notes following 
(*ach oth<‘r in ra])id succe.ssioii, until, as he reaches his p(*rch, ho conclu(lt*s his song 
with several long-elmwn notes i*xpn‘ssive of almost impatii*nt anxie‘ty.” The tn*c‘- 
pipit nests upon the ground, often uj)on a bank skirting the t*dge of a wood ; the 
nest b(*ing always W(*ll conc(‘aled, and built of dry stems of grass ami moss, lin(*d 
with tine bents and hair. At times several pairs m^st on a single* strip of moorland, 
although this is unusual. Tlui eggs vary gnaitly in colour, but tln^ most usual 
typo has the ground-colour white, so closely suttus(*d with de(*p brown as to l)o almost 
entirely of tin* latter colour. The young birds li‘ave the nest early and soon 
beconio independent of their })arents. In autumn those birds flock te)geth(‘r, and 
many an* captinvd by the bird -catchers. Tin? uj)i)t*r“parts of tlu^ ti’eo-j)ipit are 
brown, the feathers having dark ci*ntres, and the lower j)arts buttish white, pro- 
fusely spotted with dark brown. 

Upon the waste? moorlands of Western Europe*, tin? meadow-iiipit 

MdftdoW'Pipit. ^ . . . . ^ ^ * 

(A. prftif'Hsis), figured in the illustration on p. generally rt*placeH 

the trec'pipit, ami finds a congenial aboelt*. among iK*at-lK)gs and dn*ary wastes only 
redeemed fnjin ugliness by largi? strips of cotton-grass. A j)artial resident in most 
of its haunts, many individuals, merely shifting from tin? higher grounds to the? 
plains before the arrival of winter, the meadow-pipit lov(*s rough marshy ground 
and treeless wast<?s of heatlufr, rearing its young in the rncist remote and forbidding 
solitude.s. Although its song is inferior in compass to that of tluj ti‘<?e-pipit, it is 
chanted on the wing. The meadow-pipit nests on rough ground and undrained 
meadows, building a slight nest of dried stems of grass, often in a tussock of 
herbage, sometimes a very little alK)ve the tide-mark on the H(;a-l>e»ich. The eggs 
are white in ground-colour, closely mottled with bi’own or brownish grey. Tin? 
cuckoo is exceedingly fond of de[K)siting her eggs in the meadow-pipit s nest ; and 
it is diverting t(3 watch a pair of these birds endeavouring to oust one of these 
undesirable neighbours from their vicinity. It is often assumed that tin? 
cuckoo finds a willing dupe in the meadow-pipit, but such is not the case in 
actual fact. When the cuckoos first arrive in England, and commence to pair and 
lay, the mea^low- pipits assail the strangers with persistency, not only mobbing 
them with angrj" cries, but also using physical means to enforce their opinions ; 
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with white. A small pale race is foiuul in Madeira. The meadow-pipit 
is olive-brown alnive, with dark centres to the featbers, often tinned with olive 
^reen ; the under-parts Ix'in^ huffish white, thickly streaked with <lark browTL 
Rlohard*! Pipit ^ larnfc species of pipit, known as Richanls pipit (^4. ri^hanli), 
bi*eeds in North Sil>eria, whence often wander to Britain 

during the autumn and winter. Mr. Seelx)hin states that he found this pipit 
*' exceedingly abundant in the meadows on the Ixiuksof the Yene.sei near Yenesaisk. 
The country is almost a deml flat for miles, and is inti»rsected with half dried-up 
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river-beds, and chains of swampy lakes, full of tall sed^yos and reeds and water- 
plants of various kinds, and half-concealed by willow-bushes and alders, whilst far 
away in the distance the horizon is bounded on eveiy side by the fonvst. These 
oases of grass in the boundless forest are the paradise of Richard’s pipit. As 1 
wandered away from the town this bird Ix^caine inure coniinon. 1 found it 
difficult to shoot them on the ground, as they ran about on the grass ; but 1 soon 
obtained as many examples as I wanted, as they hovered in the air almost like the 
kestrel . . . Dybowski found them equally common on the plateaus nt'ar Dike 
Baikal, at an elevation of live thousand feet above the level of the Ht*a. They airive 
about the middle of May, and build their nests upon the ground in the grass. They 
usually choose a hollow in the meadows, such as the footprint in the soft (‘arth of 
a cow or a horse. The first nest is made in the first half of June, and fre<|uently a 
second brooil is reared, the eggs being laid in the second half of July. Tlu* nests 
are said to be very difficult to find. The male keeps >vatch, and, on the* ajjproach 
of danger, he gives the alarm to the female, who leaves the nest and runs along 
the ground for some distance, when slie rises and joins the male in i‘ndeavouring 
to entice the intruder from the nest with anxious cries. If their little mano*uvi‘t‘s 
are succeasful, the female drops to the ground and nnis back to the nt*st through 
the grass. In this district the nest of Richard’s pipit is the one usually sijlecUul 
by the cuckoo in which to deposit her eggs. Tluy leave for thedr winter (piarters 
late in September.” The eggs vary in numbiu*, from four to six; some are 
profusely spotted all over with minute specks ami blotches of greenish brown 
upon a pale greenish white gi'ound -colour, whilst in others the spots are n^ddish 
brown upon a pinkish white ground-colour. I'lu* adult male Inis the uppitr-parts 
nearly uniform brown, Ixjneatli huffish white darkest on the breast, which is 
streaked with dark brown. The sexes are identical. Richard’s pij)it may always 
Ikj known by the long metatarsus and greatly devidopeil claw of the first t<x;. A 
figure of this bird, as well as of the tawny pil)it, is given in the woodcut on p. 434. 

The haunts of the tawny pipit (A. camjfrntri») ari^ chitdly in 
Tawny Pipit (](.g(jrt-regions, at least through a large portion of its range. In 
Europe it is chiefl}" known as a summer visitor to ciTtain favoun‘d districts, such 
as the sierras of Spain and Portugal, the sand-dunes of thi^ Baltic coast-1 im*, and 
sparingly on high ground in Central France. It is a shy and wary speci(?s, even 
on the breeding-ground. Mr. Seebohm found it very common in (Irctece, where it 
is the only pipit that nests. It there pnders the* open plains, Ixdng esjxicially 
common on the undulating prairie country, half rook and Iialf grass and heath, 
between Athens and Marathon. It runs on the ground with great agility, and has 
a restless zigzag flight, which appears less undulating than that of the meadow- 
pipit The nest, according to Mr. Seelx)hm, “is sometimes under a bush, 
sometimes beneath a tuft of dense herbage, or under the shelter of a clod of 
earth ; at others in the open plain amongst the growing crops, and oftem near a 
dried-up streamlet on a bank beside a convenient stone. It is made of dry 
grass, often intermixed with a few stems of coarse herbage or straws, together 
with roots, and lined with horsehair.” The eggs are white in groui*d -colour, 
profusely spotted with reddish brown and underlying spots of grey. The tawny 
pipit migrates from its breeding-ground in August, at which season it hai occa- 




European treo-creeper (Crrfhia f<(nviliari^). All have the beak relativel}^ lonj^, 
slender, sharp, and curving downwards ; the win^ including ten primaries, and 
the tail consisting of twelve stout and pointed feathers, which are often stiffened to 
aid climbing. The claws are long and curved, and the metatarsus is scutellated. 

Some divergence of view obbiins among oniithologists as to the limits and 
serial jK>sition of the family. Dr. Sharpe, for instance, who places it near the 
wagtails and pipits, would include in this family the nuthatches : while, on the 
other hand, Mr. Oatt^s excludes the latter and includes the wrens within its limits, 
placing the family between the drongos and the warblers. Employing the term in 
the original more restricted sense, the Certhiida* a,re wideh’ spread over the northern 
regions of both the Eastern and Western Hemispheres : several species also inhabit* 
ing the Indian region, while others are peculiar to Australia. 
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PasHing by the tree-creepers (CertliiaX in wliicli tlie tail is composed 
of stiff feathei*8, and also the Indian sj>otted - grey creeper (S(tljH)nui<), re- 
markable for building an open cup-shaped nest upon a branch, and in which the 
tail-feathei's are soft, we select for special notice the wall-creeper. 

The beautiful creeper {Tichodroimt muravia), which alone 
WAll-Or6op6r. , 

represents the gtuius, passes its entire t‘xistence in ti'avei’sing tlu» 

surfaces of precipices in ])ui*suit of the spiders and Hies constituting its food. 
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Himalaya, although only as a winter visitor. During the summer months it makes 
its home arijong precipitous rocks, either in rugged ravines or upon the faces of 
cliffs. Th(i flight of this bird almost recalls that of a large butterfly, as it makes 
its way from one crevice to another, hanging momentarily with expanded wings 
in one spot, thence shuffling upwards for a foot or two, and then suddenly 
darting off’ to explore another comer of the rocks, ever in restless motion, 
save wh(*n it cri'eps to roost in some secure fissure. The wall-creeper nests 
from April till Jun(‘, depositing four or five pure white eggs, sparsely speckled 
with re<l, in a nest built of straw, grass, and moss, intermingled with wool and 
f(?athoi*s. 

The Anitrallan Certain scjinewhat remarkable Australian birds, placed by Gould 
straight-oiawi. among the present family, may be conveniently noticed here, although 
their serial position is open to considerable doubt, and they are placed by Dr. 
Sharj>e with the CraUropo(li<J(n. The genus, of which there are several species, such 
as tlui spiny-tailed (Orthovyx Hjmiicmvda^ and yellow-headed straight-claw (0. 
ochTocf'p/ialaM)/iH characterised by the short and straight beak, in which the culmen 
is archcMl, the moderate and rounded wings, with the firat four quills graduated 
and shorter than th(^ fifth, and the long tail, in wliich the feathei-s are broad, and 
funiish(»d with soft webs, but with stiff, rigid shafts, terminating in naked points. 
The f(K't are very large and strong. Inhabiting South and Eastern Australia, the 
common species frequents remote situations in the bush, rapidly traversing the 
surface of moss-covered storu's and the fallen trunks of trees in searcli of foo(i. 
It never climbs, and is solitary in its habits, seldom more than two being seen 
together. Its oft-reptiated cry of cri, rri, cri, criie, betrays its picsence, when its 
native haunts, the most retired forests, are visited. Its food consists of insects and 
wcKxl-bugs. The eggs are white and large in pi*oportion to the size of the binl. 
The situation of th(»- nest is the side of a slanting rock, the entrance being level 
with the surface. The adult male has the head and upper-parts reddish brown ; 
the wings are brown, the coverts largely tipped with grey: the primaries are 
crossed with grey at the base ; the tips of the secondaries are tipped with dark 
brownish grey ; the tail is dark brown ; the sides of the head and neck are dark 
grey : the throat and chest white, separated from the grey of the sides of the 
neck by a lunar-shaped mark of deep black ; and the flanks and under tail-coveris 
grey, stiiined with reddish browTi. The female differs fi*om her mate, in having 
the throat rich rusty red instead of white. 

The Nuthatches. 

Family SlTTID.€. 

Regarded by Dr. Sharpe as inseparable from the creepers, the nuthatches are 
retained as a distinct family by Mr. Oates, who considers them to be most nearlj’* 
related to the Cmtero}miida\ These birds have the edges of both mandibles 
foiiootti, or tlie upper one slightlj^ notched ; the hinder surface of the metatarsus is 
smooth, and coven^d with two entire longitudinal plates; the wing has ten 
primaries ; the nostrils are clear of the line of the forehead, and overhung by some 
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hairs; bristles are present at the rictus of the gapi‘ : there are twelve tail-feathers ; 
and the tii'st and second toes are of very unequal lengths. In all the group there 
is but one annual moult, and the plumage of the nestling resembles that of the 
female ; while in most cases the coloration of the plumage is ditleri‘nt in the two 
sexes. With the exception of South America ami Africa south of tlu' Sahara, nut- 
hatches are pretty generally distributee!, extending to Australasia. 1'hey aiv small 
climbing birds, with the first toe greatly developtnl, and the second proportionately 
shortened ; and ft‘ed both on insects and nuts. Resident in tlu‘ir habits, tl»ey nest 
in the holes of trees or the crevices of rocks, veiy generally reducing the size of the 
aperture of the hole by building it up with mud. In addition to the type genus, 
the family is represented by the Australian genus SLUihty and liki‘wisi‘ by a third 
known as HuinmiUt. 

Common Abundant in many parts of Central and South(*m Eurojx*, as 

Kuttiatch. in England, in the spring of thi‘ year the common nuthatch 

(Si fid canid) invariably indi- 
cates its wht‘realx)uts by its 
merry call-nob*, which rings far 
and wide through the b(‘ech 
woods, which the bird chiefly 
frequents. The nuthatch pairs 
at the close of winter, and cho(iS(*s 
for its nesting -site a hole in 
some hollow tre(\ plasttTing up 
the entr/uice with clay, and 
only leaving a small orifice 
through which the birds pass 
into the nt*st : the interior of 
the nest being lined with <lry 
l>eech lea\es. The eggs are 
white, six)ttiMl with bright red : 
and, when the young are fledg(M], 
they live for a time with their 
parents, but so(.m become in- 
dependent, and rove through the woods in comj>nny with tits and other small birds. 
If a nuthatch Ix^ watched, it will Ikj found that it sometimes i)e)*ches across a 
bough like any little singing bird ; but when feeding it generally mns up and down 
the trunk of old tret*s something like a woodpecker. 'Jlie call-nott^ (jf the nuthatch is 
aloud twd which may Ixi compared to the words frich if.fdck i/, but this 
cry must not 1x3 confused with the spring whistles of the mah*. If (iiicoumged, 
it becomes a tame and confiding bird, laying aside much of its fear of man, 
and readilv learning to avail itself of the re.sources of civilisation. In winter, 
especially, the nuthatch approaches dwelling-houses, and willingly partakes of 
scraps of ffxxl with tits. During the summer it feeds chiefly upon insects, 
but in autumn subsists more upon nuts and beech-mast. Few sights are 
prettier than to watch a nuthatch opening nuts ; the bird swinging its Ixxly freely 
forward as it brings du^m its long bill with accuracy on the right part of the shell. 
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Nuthatchew have; rather a liabit of enterin^^ houaeH through open windows, prob- 
ably out of curiosity ; and we owed to this habit a pet nuthatch, which became 
extreiiKily tame*, and use(l to take flies from our linger. They are decidedly 
])Ugnficious, ami if two males are placed in the same cage in the breeding- 
sc^ason, the j)robability is that the stronger bird will kill his rival. The devotion 
which j)aired birds show to onti another is a marked trait in the character of 
tlu; nuthatch. Once wcj wiw a great deal of a j)air of nuthatches which used to flit 
about tlu^ aj)j)l(^-tre.es in a ganhui at Montnuix ; and we noticed the fearless way in 
whi(;h tlH‘y forag(*d for f<H)d amongst the dea<l leaves, often approaching close to us 
with imjxirturbabhj confidenct?. The adult male has the upp(‘r-pHrts slaty blue : a 
black line passes from the base of the bill through tluj (‘ye to tln^ naj)e : the wings 
and tail an^ slaty blue, the outer tiiil -feathers showing, when open, white edges; the 
flanks are bright ch(^stnut-red ; and the lower-pai'ts bufly white. A variety with a 
black th!*oat and crown has b(‘en r(cord(‘d. 

Syrian Kuthatch Syrian nuthatch {S. 'neinnayrri) might inoi'e properly 

*callt‘d th(^ rock -nuthatch, for its habits in Southern Europ(* difler in a 
very r(*markabl(‘ way from thost* of its cong(‘ners ; this nuthatch building its nest 
of earth, small stones, etc., and placing it uj)on tht‘ face of a rock, and constincting 
a round, funn<*l-shap(*d enti*anc(*, an inch or more in huigth. Mr. Se(‘bohm, who 
found this nuthatch building in th(? crags m‘ar Smyrna, gives the following account 
of its niditication : — “The m^st of this bird is a V(‘ry curious stnicture. A recess in 
th(* i‘(K^k is sel(‘ctt*d, and a funnel inadt* of mud and littl(‘ bits of dry grass is built 
in front of it. It is (juib* an impoHant affair: tin* basi‘ is fr(‘rjuently twenty-four 
inches in circumference, and the walls vary in thickness from half an inch to an 
inch and a half. Tlu* tube of the funiu*!, which, of course, serves for the ingress 
and egress of the bird, is about four inch(*s long, with an internal diameter of an 
inch and a (juarf.er at the entrance. The outside of the nest is carefully made 
resembh* the aj)pearance of the rock against wliich it is built. Om* which I brought 
hoim* with nu‘ is curiou.sly corrugated or granulati‘d, to imitate the calcar(*ous 
dc*]>osits on tlu* insidt* of the cave where 1 found it. The ne.st is warmly lined with 
goats’ wool, thi.stledown, and all sorts of soft iiuiteriala As might be i*xpected in 
a bir<l which remains in its summer home during the winter, it is an early breeder, 
laying its eggs alnait the middle of April ; and it would not appear to breed a 
.second time in the year, as all the ne.sts 1 found in June were empty. The number 
of eggs varii's fi*om six to ten. Tlu*y are very beautiful, well mark(*d, and unlike 
any otiier (‘gg with which 1 am ac(|uainted. The typical egg is about the size of 
that of the wryneck, but rather wider and flattt*r at the top and straighter at the 
sides. It has the same pearly- white ground colour, spotted with large rust- 
colounsl blotclu‘s," This nuthatch seems to conflne itself entirely to rexiks, and 
never alights on the trunk of a tive. The adult male has the entire upper-parts 
leaden blue : a black stri]H' passes through the eye : the (juills are bluish brouvui, 
edged with russet ; the tail is blackish brown, with the oub*r feathers tipped with 
russet ; and the throat and lower-jmrts are white, tinged with russet on the flanks 
and alxloinon. 

w th^ moat abundant of the nuthatches of North America is 

Pig my Nutliatoh. 

the widely distributed pigmy nuthatch (S. pygme^a), which roams 
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through the wooda in flocks composed of its own kind, occasionally joining com- 
pany with tits and warblei-s. As many as twt*nty or thirty may sometimes be seen 
together, Ciilling incessantly to one another. Tlu‘y feed partly upon the tiny 
insects which they find lurking in the crevices of the tree-bark, partly upon the 
seeds of fir-trees. Their notes are very varied. The c‘ggs of this nuthatch are 
deposited in the hole of a tree, which is sometimes lined and sometimes left bare ; 
the eggs being i)inkish white ilotted with redilish. Tlie young bir<ls leavt' the mrst 
in the month of June. Mr. Tripjn* furnishes the following notici* of this biiil, 
which he found breeding up to an elevation of eight thousand fiv(* humlred h'et 
in Colorado: — “The pigmy nuthatcli is a delic4it<‘ little fellow, with mon^ of the 
habits and voice of than of tlie whib^-breasted species: a similarity 

caiTie<l out by the coloration of the tail, and their half warbler-like movements at 
times. They are very active* and incessantly on the move, creeping ove‘i* the trunks 
and limbs of the pine's, and tapjang vigorously lu're and tlu're like* a woexlpe'cke'r, 
anel far louder than the* other niithatche^s do.” The* adult bird has the* uj)]>e‘r-i)arts 
4ishyblu(^; the toj) of the he*ad ami side's to be*le)W the eye's olive‘-brown bonliTeMl 
with black : the tail-feathe*rs are* blackish s])e)tte‘el with white', e'xee'pt the* two 
central ones, which are blue; and the* unde*r-parts vary from bufiish white* to a 
rich rusty colour. 

The Honey-Eaters. 

Family MELJvnAaiDjE. 

Distinguished from all the families hitlu'rto notice'd l)y tlu'ir long cxt(*nsilo 
tongue, adapteel for e.xtracting the* hone*y upon which the*y subsist from the* He)We‘rH 
of gum-trees and other tre*e*s of the* Australasian fe)re*sts, the* he)ne*y-(iate*rH fea’iii 
a large* anel interesting group. In all, the* l)e*ak is long and sle*neh*r, with the* up|M*r 
maneli])le* curve'd, Init the're are no ])ristle*s at the*! rictus of the* ga))e‘ : the* fe*e*t arei 
generally large, ami the* wings of moele*ratt^ l(*ngth. 'Dm* group is confine*d to 
Australasia and the islands of the South Pacific; aial although comprising itiaiiy 
genera, our space allows of nu'ntion of eaily a fe*w. 

The Poe hon(*v-e*at<‘r iJ*r(>Hlhnit(i(lrra iKtViV-zmJn mliiv), eom- 
PETton Bird. ^ . 

monly known as the parson-birel, has the5 long, sJenelcr, and consiele*r- 

ably curved })(*ak, broad at tlie^ Iwise, M'hile the* tail is long an<I laoml. The solo 

representative of its genus, this bird is founel on ))oth the* main islanels of Ne;w 

Zi^aland, where it is one of the most abumJant of the imligeaious sfx'cie.s. Sir 

Walter Buller writes, that in a state of nature, the tui, or j)arson-bird, is even 

more lively and active than in captivity. “It is incessantly on the move*, pausing 

only to utter its joyous nob*s. The early morning is the. p(*ri(Kl devoted to meloely, 

and the tuis then perform in concert, gladdening tla*. wcx)dH with their wild ecstasy. 

. . . When engaged in song th<^ tui puffs out the feathers of his lxxJ 3 % <listends his 

throat, opens wide his bc*ak, with the tongue raised and slightly protruded, and 

gesticulates with his head, as he [K)urs forth the wild hannony of his soul. A pair 

may often be oV)ser\’ed scarcely a foot apart on the same branch performing in 

concert, for both .sexes sing. The notes are rich and varied, now rescunbling the 

striking together of metallic rods, then a long-drawn sigh, a warble, and a sob. 
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followed by a note of great swcietness like the touch on the high stop of an organ. 
. . . One of its finest notes is a clear silvery toll followed by a pause, and then 
another tcjll ; the performance lasting sometimes an hour or more. This is generally 
heard at the close of the day, or just before the bird betakes itself to roost for the 
night. I haves however, on one or two occasions heard a sweet tui toll long after 
the shadows of darkness had settled down upon the forests, and all other sounds 
wertj hushed. At other times it may be heard uttering a sweet warbling note, 
follow(;d by a sneeze, after that a pause, then a sharp cry of tu-whit^ tu-whit, ooo, 
a pause again, and then its warbling note with variations, very soft and liquid, but 
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ending abruptly in a sound like the breaking of glass.” In confinement the parson- 
bin! iv4idily ropixxluces the cries of other species. It feeds upon ripe berries, flies, 
and other insects, and the honey of certain wild blossoms ; it builds its nest in the 
fork of a busliy slirub, generally only a few feet from the ground ; it is a large 
structure, eonqwsed chiefly of sprays or dried twigs, intermixed with coarse moss,, 
and lined with fine grasses. The eggs are generally white, finely spotted with red 
or brown. The parson-bird builds twice in the year, the first nest being found in 
August The newly-hatched bin! is almast entirely bare, but the feathers soon 
appear, and the growth of the nestling is rapid. Tlie adult male has the general 
plumage shining metallic green, with bluish purple reflections on the shoulders, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts ; the middle of the bc^k and the scapulars are bronze- 
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brown ; the primaries and tail-feathei^s are mebillic gi'een ; the hind-neck is orna- 
mented wdth a collar of soft plumes, having a white line down the centre : and tlie 
lower part of the breast is metallic green, changing into pui*plish blue. The sides 
and abdomen are blackish brown, and thi^ throat is ornamented wdth two tufts of 
w’^hite filamentous fetithers. 

Btltch^Bird. This honey -eater {Pogonornis cincUt) has a moilerate bill, 

much compressed and slendtu*. and the gape furnished with slemler 
bristles; the wings are moderate, with the fourth (juill the longest; the tail is 
moderate and forked ; and tlie metatamis long, n)bust, and (‘ovt‘red in front with 
transverse scales. Formerly abundant in the soutliern paris of the North Island 
of New Zealand, it w*is never found in the South Island. Th(» stitch-bird is 
remarkable for the bright plumage of tlie male, on which account it luis been almost 
completely exterminated by the natives, in ord(‘r that the chi(‘fs might wear the 
canary-yellow feathers from the wings in their gorgeous feather robes. Alw'ays a 
shy and retiring species, and difficult to sh(K)t, the Maoris usimI to takt^ this bird 
in snaiws baited with flowei*a. Sir W. Buller observes that when ^listurbinl by 
the repoi^t of a gun, this bird will fly ofl*to a neighljouring trca* with a light and 
graceful movement of the wing; but wh<‘n descending to a lowi‘r station it 
adopts a diflerent manner of flight, elevating the tail almost to a right angle 
with the bcxly, and scarcely moving the wdngs at all. male bird erects the 

tail and spreads the ear-tufts when excited or alarmed; but the female habitually 
Cannes the tail perfectly erect, and tlu* >vings drooping. The nialt‘ uttejs at 
short intervals, and wdth startling energy, a melodious whistling call of three 
notes; but at other times he produces a sharp, clicking sound, like the* striking of 
two quartz stones together, the sound having a fancied resemblance* to th(< word 
“ stitch.’* The nest is a slight, shallow structure, built of sj)rays and tilu-es, lined 
with fine grass and cow-hair. The egg is y(*lJowisli whit(*, thickly sfxitted with 
pale rufous. The adult mahi has th(^ head, neck, and uj)p(ir back v(‘lv(‘ty black ; 
a tuft of snow-wdiite feathers is present on lK)th sides of tin; head ; tin* wings and 
tail are black ; a band of rich canary-yellow encircles the back neck ; and the 
under-parts are light gnj^dsh brown. The femah* is plain brown. 

WiilteE 01. group of honey-sucking birds known as white-eyes (genus 

WiilteEyai. ZoHipru'pn) have long been a iKme of cont(*ntion among ornithologists, 

Dr. Gadow placing them among the lioney-eaters, Dr. Sclat(*r with the sun-birds, 
Mr. Wallace among the flow'er-peckers, and Mr. Oates in the CratfrojiodidWy while 
Professor Mivart makes them the type of a family by themselves. Under these 
circumstances we have placed them here, preferring to leave their family position 
open. They are characterised by having the Ix^/ik curved, slender, and pointed, 
and the nostrils covered by a large membrane, w’hile the eye is surrounded by a 
characteristic circle of small wliite feathers. The tongue, according to Dr. Gadow, 
is protractile and bifid, with each half broken up intcj numerous stiff* homy fi})res, 
so a.s to form a brush. The wing lias ten primaries, but the first is v<^ry minute ; 
and the tail is short and quitch square. Twelve species of white-eye are found in 
Madagascar and the Mascarene Islands, which Canon Tristram divirles into the 
green-backed and grey-backed groups; while five inhabit India, and several 
Austialia. Japan also possesses a species ; and several others occur in Africa. 
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laking hh an example the ^reen-backed white-eye {Z. gouUii) of Australia, 
w(j find this }>ird is well known to settlers as being exceedingly partial 
to garden-fruit. Being particularly fond of figs and grapes, it consequently 
alKJunds in all the gardens where those plants are cultivated, and it is as often to 
Ixi He(*n and as numerous as sparrows in England ; besi<les feeding upon fruits, it 
catclMiS fliiis while on the wing, after the manner of the true fl^’caitclnu’s. Its note 
is a single plaintiv(* one, several times repeated ; and its flight is irregular and of 
short duration. The breeding-season commences in August and ends in Noveml)er : 
the iH^sts <luring the earli<*r paii of the season invariably contain two eggs, but 
in those, fouml in Octobtu* and November the nundxu* is increase<l to three, and 
ranily to four. The nest is small, compact, and fonned of dried wiry grasses, 
hound together with the hairy t(uidrils of small plants and wool, the inside l)eing 
lined with very minute fibrous rcK)ts. The c*ggs are greenish blue, without spots 
oi- markings. In South Australia the W’hite-eye just dt^scribed is replaced by a 
gr<\y-backeid spticies which frecjuents gardens, building its nest and rearing its 
young in shrubs and rose-trt^es ])ord(Ting the walks. This sp(^cies make a viuy 
malt nest, ami its eggs are of a Ixaiutiful jiale blue. The green-back<*<l white-eye 
has tile crown and uf)p(U*-parts olive-gr(‘en ; the wings and tail are brown edged 
with olivi‘-gr(‘en ; tlu* throat and und(*r tail-coveits light greenish yellow: and the 
lm‘ast and under-pai*ts grey, tinged with brown. 


Tiif. Si’N-Hiuds. 

Family NECTAliLMUL'E. 

IMie sun-birds are a tropical family corre.sponding in tlu^ Old World to the 
humming-birds of the New: and are characterised by the long, slemler, curved 
bill, with the sides compressed along to the tip, which is acute, and in which lH)th 
mandibh's are finely serrated for the terminal third of their edges, tlie wings ladiig 
of moderatt‘ sizt‘, and consisting of tt*n primaries, the tail being more or less 
(dongated, with the middU* featluu’s sometimes prolongetl beyond the rest, tlie 
metatarsus being usually shoH. and the toes of moilenite size, the claws Indiig 
eurvt'd ami sharp. The sexes are very diflerent : the males having bright 
metallic tints in tlu* plumage, while the females an* dull in colour. Slost numer- 
ously repnssented in the African continent, the sun-birds ai*e fairly plentiful in 
the Indian region, and likewise occur in Australasia. 

T3rpioai The birds of the genua Kecfnrwia have the bill long, cun^ed, 

Bim-BlrdB. acute, while the wings are inodenite and rounded, the tail broad 

and slightly rounded, with the central feathers lengthened and nanx)wed, the 
metattimis short, and coven*d in fixmt with very broad scales. Tlie majority of 
these Hun-biixls are found in Africa, but the Australian sun-bird represents the 
genus in Australasia. 

Maiaohiu One of the lx»at known of the South African sun-birds is the 

8tta<Blrd. malachite sun-binl (K. famom). According to Captain Shelley, 
this species is partial to the blossoms of the aloe, among which it finds an 
abundance of its inst*ct fooil : but it feeds also upon saccharine juice, extracted from 
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blossoms by means of its brush-tipped ton^io. It has a shrill, not unpleasinjj, 
but short song. When pursuing a rival uttering a piercing scream, it is very 
combative, and if two males meet about the same bush, a tight is sure to ensue, to 
the great detriment of the lH*autifuI tail-feather.s. Tlie mah\s lose their lH*auty in 
the winter season ; and the young birds are just like the femah‘s. The donu'd nest 
is built of cobwebs, lichens, and dry leaves, and usually suspended on the outside 
of a bush, or the branch of a tret' ; tlu* eggs, two in number, are of a dull givyish 
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brown colour, minutely mottletl all over. In Natal tliis sun-bird frt'tjuents tlio 
open country, feeding upon the nectar of the various kinds of alot's, anti also on 
that of some species of lilies, which are numerous in many of the valleys. Mr. 
Andersson observes that “ this sun-bir<l is pennanently established when? it has 
once taken up its abode. Its footl consists of insects and the saccharintt juic(?s oi 
flowers, in search of which it flits inceasantl^^ from one flowering tn^tj to anothtir, 
now settling and now hovering, but glitt<;ring all the while in the sunshine like 
some brilliant insect or precious gem. The male, in addition to the beauty of its 
plumage, possesses a very pleasant warble.** The adult male has the general 
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plumage, a shining malachite-green with the tufts of the breast brilliant yellow; 
the two central tail-feathers are prolonged three inches beyond the rest ; and the 
wings and tail are blackisL The female is dull brown above, tinged with green, 
and beneath is greenish yellow. 

XetauicBan- The sun-bird {N. metallica), represented in our illustration on 
Bird. p. 445, inhabits Equatorial Africa, living in pairs wherever the 
mimosa is abundant. During the heat of the day its actions become most animated ; 
and at noon, when all the other birds seek rest and shelter from the parching heat, 
this sun-lard flies from bJossoui to blossom, accom2)anied by its faithful little mate. 
Standing beneath a mimosa tree in full flowei’, an observer may hear its quick 
whiri’iiig flight as it alights upon the branches of the thorn-bushes, and begins to 
probf^ the blossoms in search of honey and the insects which enter the interior of 
the flowers in search of sweets. It feeds also upon flies and other winged insects 
which it takes in flight ; and as soon as a male has exhausted the contents of 
tin* blossoms of one tr(!e, he daiis ofl* to another, always followed by his mate, 
^riie mal(^ ])ird is much devoted to his companion, whom he frequently entertains 
with a lively song; and lie is /jt^alous of any intruder, daiiing angrily against any 
stray mail*- that may happen to invade his territory, and promptly expelling him 
from the neiglibourhood. The nest is suspended in tlic centre of some mimosa- 
tree, and is built of the down of plants and coliwebs; the eggs being reddish white 
in ground-colour, vari(*gat(id witli dark grey and \'iolet. Tlie adult male is 
lirilliant grei'U above, with the addition of a violet gorget: the wings and tail 
bidiig bluish black, and the under-parts bright yellow. The female is olive-brown 
above*, and sulphur-yellow beneath. 

The Iiulian genera of tie* family are five in number, four of which are included 
in one subfamily and the fifth in another. 

The Honey-Peckers. 

Family Dic^iDjE. 

If we exclude fmm this family the white-eyes, the birds to which the above 
name is applied comi)rise a group of small and mostly gaily-coloured species, 
distributed oN’er the wliole of the Oriental and a part of the Australian region, and 
nearly allied to the sun-birds, from which they may be distinguished by the beak 
being short and triangular, instead of long, slender, and cylindrical. Moreover, 
while all the sun-binls have ten piimary quills to the wing, in the honey -peckers 
the number of these feathers may be either ten or nine ; in all cases the tail is 
short, and the metatarsus is never elongated In the majority of the species the 
two sexes differ markedly in plumage, although in a few the}’ ore alike ; and in 
all instances the young resemble the female.s. None of them migrate, not even 
locally ; while all are remarkable for the beauty of their nests, which are frequently 
suspended from branches, and pear-like in form. In India the family is repre- 
sented by four genera, of which three, and among them the tj’pical Dicccum, have 
nine primaries, while in the other thi*ee a small tenth primary is retained. A 
well-known I'epresentative of the typical genus is the scarlet-backed flower-pecker 
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{DiccBum einentatum), ranging from India to Sumatra and China. Still more 
beautiful is the Australian diamond-bird {Pardaloius a small short-tailed 

species, the loveliness of whose plumage it is almost impossible to describe. 
The general colour is, however, ashy gi*ey, spotted ami spangled all over 
with red, yellow, orange, and black, ^^^th the tail-coverts rich dark red. Cxaiimon 
in some places among the large gum-trees of the deep forest, this bird htis a 
remarkably loud call-note, which can be heard from long distances. Cienerally 
only a summer visitor to Victoria, although occasionally set'n there during the 
winter, it nests in hollow logs, or more i*arely in a hole in the ground. 

The Tits. 

Family rAItUKE, 

Included, as wo liave already had occasion to remark, by Mr. Oai(‘s Jimong 
the Crows (from which they may hv di.stinguislu‘d by tlu‘ til’s! jirimary (juill 
never exceeding half tin’ length of the second, an<l l)eing gc‘nerally still shorter), 
the tits are by most ornithologists r(‘gard(‘d as constituting a distinct family, which 
is placed by Dr. Sharpe near tin* honc’V-eaters. Tiny constitute a considt‘rabh‘ 
group of small, agile birds, obtaining their food on tre(‘s, and living princijially 
upon insects, although they will also eat s<‘eds and blossoms. Tiny are all wry 
much alike, and have a short, conical, ami entire b(‘ak, alnait one-third the l(*ngth 
of the head, the bristles at the rictus of the gap(^ short, whih* those covering 
the nostrils, although likewise short, are straight and very thick. I'ln* wing, 
which contains ten primaries, is weak and roundcMl ; and the metatarsus is 
scutellated. Thoroughly ai’l>oreal in their mode of life, seldom d<‘scemling to the. 
ground, and often going ab(jut in jiarties of thiHM’. or four, the tits are chielly 
denizens of the Old World, some inhabiting the. forest- regions of Northern Europe 
and Asia, while others an^ indigenous to th<’ Himalaya, and others peculiar to 
North America, there being one genus in New Z( ‘aland. 

The true tits are specially chai’acterised by the abs<‘nce of a 
crest on the head : and by the roundi’d tail, in which the outer j)air of 
feathers fall shoH of tin* tij) by the length of tin? claw of the first toe. Dis- 
tributed over a large poilion of the world, theses birds are numerously rei)r(iS(‘nted 
in Europe, while four are denizens of the Indian region ; and th(*y are also common 
in North America. The beak is generally strong and conical, and thus well adapted 
to extract in.sects from their hiding-places in the bark of trees ; while the wings 
are somewhat rounded, and the tail comparatively short. 

Great Tit great tit ( Parun inajffr) is a ccanmon bird in the northem parts 

of the Old World, living in companies which haunt woods and gardens 
during the great(*r part of the year. In England, M’rites Mr. Dresser, it “ is a resident, 
frequenting during the summer sea.son wfxjtls and large gardens, where its food, 
which at that season of the year consists almost exclusively of ins(*cts, is Ixist to 
be found. They are excellent destroyers of the latter, and for that n*a.son are 
welcomed in any garden where the owners are sufficiently enlightened to know and 
esteem their value. During the winter season they flock together in families, and 
VOL. III. — 29 
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aitlior ronw about whcrover thew are trees, in company with creepers and 
other snialJ Jards, diligently seeking after in.sects and their eggs in the bark of 
tre(j.s, or else remaining in tJje nei^hbourh(X>d of inhabited places, picking up what 
refuse they can find. They are remarkably fond of picking a tone, and may often 
b(i He(‘n near tin; kitchen door, watching for any stray scraps which may l)e thrown 
out. SoiiH*. fi’iends of ours, who arts fond of enticing them to remain about 
their gard<‘nN, fee<l them <lunng the w'inter by hanging lumps of suet in a small 
net on a j)iece of wire fixed aci’oss a high stick, in order that they may be out of 
j'each of th<^ cats ; and I have ()ft<‘n bcjen astonished to see how scxjii a large piece 
of suet is demolishe.d by these little birds. Often two or three ma}^ to* staui cling- 
ing to tlie sfiine piec(i, pecking at it vigorously, evidently tui joying tlie g(K)d fare 
))r(*])ared for tlnun. . . . Wli(*n hunting after insects, etc., in trees, they appear to 
e.xainiiH* (‘very part most cand'ully, moving along and round the branches, now 
clinging h(‘ad downwards, now moving along the limbs of the tree almost like a 
cr(*(‘per, or clinging to th(i end <jf a small branch, examining carefully a bud to see 
if any ins(‘ct is harlxmn'd tlierein. This is done in a most busimjss-like, (juiet 
niann(‘r, and only now and th(‘n a low call, cr, is uttered ; but when taking a short 
flight fi’om tr(‘e to tn^(*. or Imsh to bush, they utter their che(‘rful loud note.” The 
great tit has a variety of notes, some of which an* hai*sh and umnelodious ; its 
song being inconsiderable? but characteri.stic. Huihling early in spring, it j»lac(?s its 
n<*st in a variety of situations, om* having b(*en found in tin* r(K)ts of an (dm-tree, 
(|uit<* a foot below the ground. .Most nests ai*e, howt‘Ver, placi‘d in holes in 
tr(‘(*s, soiiK'tinies in tin* des(*rt(*d ncist of a ln)nn*t, and sonn* havi* lH‘(‘n found 
in gard(*n - jaiinps, llower-jK)ts, and other unlikely situations. Probably one of 
the most (*xtraord inary nests (*v(*r disc()V(*red was found in a rough corner-cupto)ard, 
tix(*d at one end of an old sln‘pln*rd’s house*, erect(*d in a plantation for the use of 
tin* ganiek(*(*]ier. In the C(*ntre of tin* cuplK)ard Avas a singh* sln‘lf, and the door 
being ke])t shut, tin* pair of tits could only obtain access through a small hole in the 
woodwork above: but through this ojHUiing the large* amount of mat(‘rial emj)loy(*d 
in tin* construction of tin? nest must have* lM.*(*n introduc(*d. The eggs of tin* gi’eat 
tit an* pure white, blotched wdth bright red; tin* bird fre(iU(*ntly ivaring tw’o 
broods in tin* sann? nesting-hole in the course of tin* summer. The adult male has 
tin* crown of the ln*ad and tin* sides of the nt*ck and throat glossy black, and the 
side's of tin* fact* w hite* ; the Iwick isyellowdsh gr(*en : tin* lower pai*t of tin* back and 
uj>pe*r tail-(*ovt*rts is slaty grey, as aiv the w’ings and tail : wdiile tin* uud(*r-pai*is are 
bright yt'llow. with a black median stripe. 

Coal Tit inhabitant of the fir-tV(X)ds of Centnil anel Noi*them Europe, 

the coid-tit (P, aivr) biveds early in the year, genemlly in a hole 
in the wall oi- chink in some rotten tree-stump: the nest toing lined with fine roots, 
iiKXss, hair, and ft*athei*s. The eggs are wdiite, spotted and blotched wdth red; 
and a nt'si of this sp(.*cie8 was once found in the burrow of a sand-martin. 
Tin* British form of tin* coal-tit is rt*garded by some oniithologists as distinct from 
th(* Continental race, inasmuch as it lias the l>ack of an olive-browm, whereas the 
Imck of the C(^ntinenial bin! is slaty blue. Neverthele.ss some specimens of coal- 
tit obtaiin*d in the north of Scotland ai*e intermediate to*tween the British and 
Continental forms : while the habits of toth appear to to precisely identical. The 
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coal -tit is an inquisitive bird: and have known one volunUirily enter an 
empty mouse-trap, apparently tempted only by curiositN’. Tlu‘ adult male laus the 
crown black ; a distinct white patch adorns the nape ; the sides of the head an* ))ure 
white, the upper-j^arts slaty blue, tlu* throat black, the centre of the body 
whitish, and the flanks biifl! 

Generally fivquenting pirdens, orchanls, and woods ni‘ar swainj^y 
ground, the mai*sh-tit (7^ displays a marked ])artiality for 

rabbits’ fur as a nesting niatt‘rial : sonu* nests bein^ almost eiitiri'ly conqH)sed of it. 
One taken from a hole in a birch-tr(‘e was eonq>act, cup-sha])t‘<l, smoi^th both extt‘r- 
nally and internally, ami mainly composed of rabbits’ fur, interwoven on the inm‘r 
side with minute chij)S of <lrie<l j^msses, and on tin* outer si<le with tine moss; while 
another from H(‘rkshire was a thick matt(*d structure of moss and do;j^s’ hair, the 
moss predominating on the outside and the hair insitit*. Tin* »*^;:s an* ]>\in* white, 
dotted all over with r(*d. The adult mah* has tin* crown flossy black, the si<les of 
the neck white, the back ^n*yish brown, tin* throat black, the win^s and tail 
greyish brown, and the breast white ting(*d with buff. 

Blue Tit C^annn)n in most ]>arts of Kurojn*, where* it fr(*ej\n‘nts ganlt*ns, 

orchards, ainl tin* neighbourhooel t)f housi*s, tin* bhn‘-tit (7*. (•(vnilnis), 
is a familiar bird, and ofti*n exhibits its antics in full vie‘W of any passe*r-by. Its 
laughing call-noti* is w<*ll known to eve*ry schoolboy, ainl scarcely l(*ss so art^ its 
mest and eggs. Hearing its young in a great va)*i(‘<y of situations, tin* same* site* 
l>eing rt‘sorte<l to for many ge*ne‘rations, tin* blue* tit ofte‘n ne*sts in a hole* ujkhi tln^ 
ground, while* a pair have* ])e*e*n kin)wn te) re*ar the*ir bre)e)d in the* ste*e*ple‘ e)f a church. 
The blue* tit sits very close* upem its eggs, which, like* the)se* e)f e)the*i‘ f its, are* white* 
spotteel with ])ale* re*d. lioth the* j»’e‘se*nt sj)e*cie*s ainl the* gre*attit are* migrat.e)]*y in 
their habits, ne)t only crexssing tin* \e)rth Se*a upem tln*ij* je>urne*ys, Imt se)me*time*H 
vemturiiig into the* )ie*aj*t of Loinlem. The* fe)re*he*a<l is white : the* crown, bae*k e)f 
the ne*ck, ainl cedlar ai’e* l»right Idue; tin* back is yellowish gre*en ; tin* wings ainl 
tail are blue; the threiat is dusk}’ black ami tin* uinle r-parts an* pure* ye*lJe)w, 

Am)tlicr iin*mbe‘i* of the famiJv that calls fe>r notiere‘,on ae*cemnt e)f 
the* beauty of its jdumage*, is tin* a/.urc tit (I\ (»f Sibe*ria, 

which (X’casionally wamlers into h]uro]M*, having be‘e n captui*e*el me)re than emce in 
the neighlK)urIn)e)d <d’ the Russian ca])ital. Acconling te> an aercennit e)f its hahits, 
published by Dr. Dylxiwski, it appe^ai’s that this tit hre*(*els in hoIe*H in e)lel treses, 
especially willenvs, semietinies making use of a cle*Herted we>eHlpe*ck<!r s in‘st. The 
nest is composed of the fur of the* white hare*, ami sejuirrel, with a fe*w jeiecers e)f 
slender grass. The azures tit lays t<*n or e*h*ve*n t*ggs; ami erne* in*st is on recejrel 
compo.seel of elrieel green inejss intcrinixeMl with tine*, cow-hair. The tjggs are white, 
spotte-*d with elull re*d at the large*r eml. Tln*aelult male,* has the* lieael snowy white, 
appearing in life as if powelereel ov<*r with blue ; the? hack is pale bluish gre*y ; the 
upiK*r tail -coverts are Pnissian blue tippeel with white*; the wings ares gre*yish 
brown, white at the base of the^ inne*r weh, ami the outer weli Pi*ussian hlue^ ; while 
the tail is ve*ry long and bright Pru.ssian blue, w’ith the exceptiejii of the outer 
feathers, which are white, as are the lowejr-parts. 

Tlw onsud Tlu Originally inclueled in the t3’pical genus, tVie crosteid tit (Loph- 
' o) shaven crlM(ttvJi) of Northern Europe, is now generally consielcreel 
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})y orriitholo^^ists to represent the type of a ^eiius including several other speciea 
l)istinguishe<J from the true tits by the presence of a cre*st on the head, the members 
of tlie g(;riUH dirter from an allied group of crested tits by the tail 

Ix'itjg s(|uare oj* slightly forked, whereas in the lattcT it is round(‘d. Moreover, the 
bhick abdominal band, found in the last-named genus, is wanting in the present 
one. The home, of the crested tit must be sought in large pine-forests, or extensive 
stretches of lK?eeh-wood and mixed timb(u\ It is a shy and retiring species, not 
colliding observation like many of its cousins, but shunning the haunts of men even 
in winter. In th(^ spring we liave met with it in small droves, in pairs, and even 
singly. Though shy and timid, if conscious of Iwdng j)Ui*sue<l, the cn‘sted tit when 
left aloTK! often allows a (juiet observer to enjoy a closci inspection of its plumage, 
and the ])ale grey crest, jet-black throat, and buffish under-parts form a pleasing 
harmony of coloui*. It has rather a knack of perching overh(‘ad, t*specially if the 
observer ri<ling, ])ro})a})ly impell(‘d to the surve y by curiosity. Anyone who has 
traim‘il his ear to recognise the. cries of birds, will soon become familiar with the 
licjuid call-note, 7>r/v7 or e/z/v’/V, which may often Iw heard befon* the tiny musician 
has revealed its w)mrea!>outs. The cre.sted tit has a pretty little song, generally 
utt(*red wli(*n a mah^ bird is j)layfully jmrsuing ont‘ of his companions in mock 
anger. Mr. (I Thusnall says: “J have generally s(H*n them in the top lioughs of 
the tirs, but tliey fn‘(|uently coim^ on to the grouiul, apparently to pick up a seed 
that may drop from tht^ tir-cones; at anyratt*, you see tlami lly <lown, lo<-)k in the 
grass, and Hy up again imiiKMliately. Tlu‘y appear to nunain in families, as you 
H<*ldom s<'(‘ a singh* one. As a rule, they prefer the rott(‘n stem of a tir, alx)ut 
twt'lve or fourt(‘en fe(‘t high, and bore a hole in the tree from two feet to eight feet 
above t he ground. 1 haw also found the nest in old stumps of very largi* trees within 
six inches of the ground. Their niditication is therefore more like that of the coal- 
tit in that I’espect.” In Khenish Prussia, the crested tit lays in the deserted nests 
of tile crow, magpie, or s(juirn*l, as well as in hollow trees ; the nest b<*ing made 
of moss, wool ami featliers. The eggs nr(» white, spott(‘d all over with bright red. 
Whc‘n th(‘ pairing-season is over, the cre.sted tits liand together witli tree-creepers, 
goldcrests and other tits, and scour tlie woods in search of f(H)d : the crested tits 
hauling tlie van. They do nut work the branches as minutely as other tits, 
prefiUTing to range more widely. 

The crested tit jiossesses an elongated crest, often raised : tlu* forehead and 
sidi‘s of the head are white, mottled slightly with givy. the ftaithei-s of the crown 
black, e<lged with white, the cheeks and sides of the head white, the thmat deep 
black. The uppt*r-jiarts an* givyisli brown, so that the bird appeal’s sombre upon 
the wing ; tlu* lower-parts are fulvous. 


long TaU®d Titi Agreeing with the true tits in the aUseiice of a head-crest, 
the long -tailed tits, as n*preat*nted by the Euiopean species, are 
sufficiently distinguished by the elongation of the appendage fi’om which they take 
their name. We select for illustnition the white-headed long-tailed tit (Acredvda 
vaudafa\ as Wing the type of the genua Inhabiting the northern districts of 
Europe, and occurring also in many parts of Germany, its range somewhat overlaps 
that of the form termed the British long-tailed tit The species under consideration 
is a tolerably common and well-knoA\Ti bii\l throughout the whole of Switzerland, 



ranging up into the mountains to an elevation of five thousand feet. It would bo 
difficult to name a moiis sociable or confiding species, for this tit lives in fit.x'ks 
during the greater part of the j-ear, and roves about with its fellows in (juest of the 
small insects, especially certain grubs found in the catkins of willows, which form 
its subsistence. Flying in an undulating fashion, and exhibiting a rather peculiar 
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appearance on the wing, as it flits gaily from one tree to another, uttering its loud 
and shrill call-note almost without cessation, this tit builds a beautiful nest 
composed of mosses, interwoven with wool and feathers, and exquisitely trimmed 
on the exterior with grey and white lichens ; the interior of the structure Ix^ing 
copiously lined with a variety of soft feathers. A [>eculiarly slmped nest of this tit 
taken in Denmark, resembled in shape a plain honey-jar, placed horizontally on 
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the juiH of* a loii^ cleft l>et\veen two lar^e branches, to the base of which a 

jiouch twice or thn*(j times as lon;^ as tlu* jar itself was attached perpendicularly, 
iillin;^ nj> the fact*, of the fork bcdween the branches : the entrance hole lx‘ing the 
mouth of the jar. 'Jdiis nest was built of moss closely cover(*d with pieces of 
lichen. An (wirly breeder, this tit lays from ten to fouileen white e^gs, spotted 
with red ; tlie young b(*ing sometimes liatched as early as the month of Api’iL 
hoth the old birds pailicipab^ in the labours of inciibati()n, and we have known 
the ycaing of this sj)ecies i*eared from the nest by hand. Indet‘d, long-tailed tits 
have been kept in confinement for no less a p<u*iod than two yeai's. The method 
of ti’eatment was to confine tlu*se birds between larg(‘ double windows where ivy 
was growing, on the leaves of which numbers of plant-lic(* wtuv found, an<l upon 
these the freshly caught tits fed, and by degrt*es got accustomt‘d to confinement, 
/ind would tak<* ants’ eggs and other food. A)K>ut a <l()zen s]»ecies of tlie genus are 
now known; the most recently discovered being the Macedonian long-tailed tit. 
Possessing a ))lack chin,tlns tit otherwise resembles th(‘ British long-tai]t*d tit with 
black inst(Mul of white lores. Irby’s long-tailed tit inhabits Spain and Italy, while 
the 1'urkish long-tail(‘d tit r(‘sembles th(‘ last-named in having tlie ciuitre of the 
back grey and not black, but diflers in the ])n‘senc(‘ of a largt‘ blackisli jiatch on 
the centre of tlu* throat. A sixth s]M‘cies inhabits tlu* nortlu'i’ii sloju's of the 
(.-aucasus, and has tlu* foF’elu*ad ]»ale brovvuiish. and the sid(*s of tlu* crown brown 
inst(*ad of black. Tlu* adult has the whoh* of the h(*ad snowy whitt*, tlu^ hind-part 
of the neck d(‘<‘p black, tlu* sides of tlu* back and scapulai*s vinous red, the wings 
ami tail black and whiti*, and tlu* iuul(*r-j)arts whitish tinged with jiink. 

^ Tlu* singh* representative of this gt*nus, possesses a 

short, subconical. bill : tlu* wing has the first primary very minute, 
the tail is long and graduated, tlu* im*tatarsus is also long, and tlu* fe(‘t an* com- 
jiarativi'Iy stout ; but the distinctive* character is the elongation of the ft‘athers of 
tlu* sidt*s of tlu* throat into a moustaclu*. The lM*a]*ded tit(i^ hln rm l^•ns)\H j)(*culiar 
to (\*ntral and North Eurojie in its tv]»ical form, U*ing replaceel in (Vntral Asia 
by a ])aler varie*ty. Throughout its range it haunts large* reeel-beels and marshes. 
Neirfeilk was formerly its home, aiul a few paii*s still bre*e*el in some of 
tlu* more fave)un*el ]>arts of the bioaels : Mr. Stevenseai writing that “when 
shooting at Surlingliam, in the winte*r months, I leave more than once 
ob.se*rve*el the arrival of a fl(X*k frean some neighlKUiring broael, their presence 
overlu*ad K'ing inelicateel ])y the clear ringing of their silvt‘ry notes utteix^d 
j>reparatory to their jutching into the* nearest reed-bt*d ; and in autumn, after 
n)e)sting in small jnirtie's on the rt*eds, the*y will fly uj) siinultinu*ously soon after 
8unris(*, swarming for a while like a flock of lK*es, and uttering in full choms their 
])n*tty song, disperse tlu*mselves over the reed-beds for their morning meal. 
Delicati* as these little crt*atiires appear, I have found them during the shHq)est 
fix)sts, wlu‘n the snipe had left the lialf- frozen waters for upland springs and 
drains, .still bu.sy among the reed -stems as lively and mu.sic^il as ever.” The 
writer also says that he has often fouml the nests completed by the end of the 
first week of Ajiril. Tht‘st* aiv generally placed amongst the reed-stem.s close 
to the eilge of the water, supported on the loose herbage forming the foundation of 
the reed-beds, but never in any way su.spemled: they are constructed of the 
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dead stems of sedges and reeds, intermixeil with a few pieet‘s of grass, and 
invariably lined with the tops of reeds. The eggs are piiiv white, s])rinkled all 
over with small purplish red spots. The food of tht‘se tits tluring tlu* wint(T 
is principally the seed of the ree«l, and so intent ari‘ tluy in st^arehing for it 
that they have Ijeen taken with a bird - limed twig attached to the end of a 
fishing-rod. When alarmed by a sudden noise or the passing of a hawk, th(‘y 
utter their shrill notes and hide among the thick l)ottom of the reeds, hut soon 
resume their station, climbing the upright stems with tlH‘ gi’eatest facility. In 
feeding they aj)proach near to the long -tailed tit, ofti‘n hanging with tin* head 
downwards and turning themselves into curious attitudes. Thnr food is not 
entirely the reed s(*ed, but insects and their larva\ ami the very young shell- 
nails of ditierent kinds which ai‘(‘ numtTous at tln^ bottom of tin* ri‘eds. Mr. 
Keulemans, describing the finding of a m‘st near Rotterdam, states that “ both ohl 
birds made a gn‘at noise when 1 caj)tun*d tln‘ii* little home; ))oth incessiuitly 
uttered their anxious note, v.hurr vlturr, flying about me and ]»(*rforming a smh's 
of rapid movements . . , Bearded tits liave no real song, tlu‘ir vocal ]m)wc‘ 1 ‘s being 
rath(‘r limlt(‘d ; nevertheless, tliey produce peculiar not(‘s foi* expressing their 
ditfenuit heelings. When I’ejoicing in each otlnu ’s ])n‘senc(\ or wlnui one jx'jrtaves 
the arrival of its matt*, tlu‘y utti*!* rt‘peate<lly th(*ir nott* Wh(‘n 

disturbt‘d, frightened, or caught, both st‘Xt‘s uttt*]’ a very pt‘culiar sound, like fsjirrr- 
irr Irr rrrr. ])istrt‘ss or anxiety is expressed by rr-artli fr rv-rh irn r. When 
uttering the lattei*, tlity erect the body, bow the h(‘ad ilownwai’ds, ami ])uir the 
featli(‘i*s of the head and n(*ck.'^ In Hollaml many be.ardetl tits are cajdured, 
chiefly during tht* eai*ly pai*t of October, wlien the old birds go on foraging 
expeditions, accompanied by the young ones, to the number of six oi* sev(‘n in 
a floc’k. They are then caught by nitjaiis of nets, which an* laid dowrj among 
tht; reeds, whik* dt‘coy lards are placed at a shoH distance. adult malt* 

has the head clear bluish grey: the lores and mousbudit; strijM* are black; tht* 
back is rich fawn-colour; tht; primaries are brown, etiged witliwhitt*; the tail- 
feathers dt?ep rusty i't*fl ; the throat and upper breast greyish white; ami the siiles 
of tht* Ixjtly rich fawn-coltmr. The ft*male is greyish fawn alnn't*, ami gi*eyish 
white lK*nt*ath. 

New Zealand Tht; tits of this genus havt* a bill of motlerate size, 

Creepen. curvetl and comprt*ssed, t)jt; wings are motltu'att* and rt)Untled, the tail 
is also long and rountled, and the metatarsus comparatively long anti broatlly 
scuUdlated in front Its r(*prt*sentativt*s an* pi;culiar to Nttw Ztialantl, the common 
form, C. nor(p-zriifthn/ itr, lK*ing conhnetl to the woodetl portions of the South Islantl ; 
where it fr(*qut*nts low untlergrowth an<l tlie <ajtskij*ts of the bush when; inst;ct 
life is abundant. During severe seasons it has iK'on known to leave tht; shtdter of 
the bu.sh to fretpumt the sheep station.s, flitting alxjut the meat stores, and picking 
off morsels of fat from the Ixmes and skins of tin* butcheretl animals. Its ordinary 
food con.si.sts of minute l>eetle.s and other insects. The New Z(;aland cre<*per 
bree^ls late in the summer, the young lx;ing som(*times found in the nest in 
December. The eggs are whiU*, sf»otted with brown and purf)le. Sir W. Buller 
says that the nest is of a rounded form, and not unlike a large pear in shape. In 
structure it is composed of dry vcfgetable fibres, fragments of w^ool, moss, spiders' 
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The SiiiiiKEs. 

Family Lakiidje. 

A Homo what variable fjroup, including such different forms aa the gay-coloured 
minivi'ts, the cuckoo-shrikes, the crested jay-shrikes, the plainer wood-shrikes, and 
flu* Indian pied shrikes, the members of this family have the edges of both 
mandibles t‘ither smooth, or the upper one simply notched or toothed, or l)oth 
together; the hinder surface of the metatai*sus is smooth and covered with two 
h)ngiiuilinal plates ; the wing has ten primaries ; the tongue is of ordinary form: 
till* nostrils are clear of the line of the forehead, and more or less overhung with 
bristles ; ami there are twelve tail-feathera The plumage of the nestling is cross- 
barivd, and tlu're appeal’s to be only an autumnal moult. The family comprises a 
largt* numlH‘r of genera, and, with the exception of South America, has a cosmo- 
politan distribution, although most numerous in Africa. 

The Shrike Titf species composing the genus Falcuiiculus have been de- 

scril>ed as uniting the form of a shrike with the liabits of a wood- 
pecker ; they j>ossesa a strong toothed bill, with which they are able to tear off 
pieces of rntten wood, and even the Imrk of gum-trees in search of food, and they 
liave a crest of feathers. Inhabiting the larger branches of trees, and resembling 
the tits in many of their habits, when attacked by an enemy they defend 
themselves with ferocity. All being exclusively Australian, the white - bellied 
shrike-tit (F. Inu'ogaater) is a native of Western Australia, while the frontal shrike- 
tit {F. froniatus) inhabits South Australia and New South Wales. 




of the head white, divided by a black line, the back, Hhoulders, and winjr-coverta 
olive, the primaries, secondaries, and tail blackish brown rnar^ned with ^rey, tlu^ 
two outer tail-feathers and the tips of the remainder being white; while tlie 
throat is black, and the under-parts are bright yellow. 

The true shrikes (lAiniuH) have the large compressed bill, hrK^ked 
TmeSbrikM. toothed, and thus adapted to enable them to tear the* flesh 
of the small mammals and birds upon which they often x>rey. The wings an* 
moderate in length but comparatively powerful, the tail is generally much longer 
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than the wiri^H, nnd ^ra<luatol, the central feathers being the longest. The 
H'latively strong metatarsus and toes are of assistance in enabling the shrikes to 
retain hoM of ])eetles and other insects. The great grey shrike inhabits Western 
and C'eiitral Eurcjpe, being replaced to the eastward chiefly by a single-barred 
sp(*cies, which extends through Asia, merging into the great northera shrike of 
North Anuirica. The brightly-coloured shrikes lx;long chiefly to Africa. 
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destroying these birds is to mark down their nests ami kiW t\\e young Innls and 
one or lx)th parents, bt^fore the former can fly. Tin* great grey shrike builds in a 
variety of situations; Mr. Seebohm found a nest of this speeii‘s in the top of a 
Scotch fir, and Mr. Collett observed another in Finmark, eontaining six young 
ones, in a birch -tree on a sterile terrace. The iu*st was i*asily sei‘n, and eon- 
stinicted of dry twigs together with straw, thickly HiumI w itli white fc‘athei*s of the 
willow-grouse, and a little wool. In Central Europe, large forest-oaks are most 
freqiKuitly chosen by this species to contain its nest, tht‘ tree selected lu'ing 
always on the edgt» of a lx‘lt of timlxT, mwer in the centri‘ of a big wood ; sucli 
nests btdiig generall}’ plac(‘(l at the apex of a forked hough a long way out from 
the main tr*unk, built on a knot in the fork, at an <‘levation t>f some thirty-tiv(‘ or 
foriy feet. The ni'st itstdf is a bulky structun* comj)osed of fim* twigs intt‘rlaced 
with a few’ stout straw’s, bents, and fibnss. Within, it is cjuilttMl with a ]a’of\ision 
of soft substances, fi^atluu’s of the plaaisant and buzzard, a little of the white fur 
from the Ixdly of a hare, and some of the hIrsI coat of the roe dtsn’, sh(‘e])'s wool, 
or any convmiient substitute. T1r‘ eggs of this shrike are gn‘enish w hite in ground- 
coloui’, blotched with olive-green, w’tK>d -brown, and dull lilac. The gn‘at grey 
shrike is most assiduous in the care* wdneh it bestow’^s u])on its young, and it is 
touching to s<‘e tlu* distress and consternation W’hich it exhibits if it imagimss that 
the safety of its charge is endang(‘red. 

To a large extent migratory in its habits, this bird does not bj’e(‘d in the 

British Ish's, although a consid(‘rabh*, number visit England aial Scotland in 

th(* fall of the year. They liave (wcurred on Heligoland as early as the middle 
of Augtist; and wdiilst a few^ individuals ycairly pass along favourite “lly-lines” 
in certain years tlua’r numbers hav(^ increasiMl tenfold. Those which winter 
in England for the most jiari lead lives of solitmh*, frequenting a jiaiiiculai* lM‘at 
of country for a we<‘k or two at a time, during w hich the familiar outline of tla^ 
butcher-bird may at any moimmt be detectc*d perching upon the top of some 
leafless tree, w atcliing incessantly for fi<*ld - vo1(‘K, shrews, and small lH*dg(^row 

birds. The flight of the shrike is sometimes high and sometimes low', but 

constantly urrhilating. With the an’ival of sja-iiig tla^ great grey shrik<^ in 
England moves eastw’ard to the coast, from wdiich it takes its dejiarture in March 
and April, though an occasional straggler is sometiim*s ref)Oid(‘d as liax ing Imrui 
seen during the summer. In common with othm’ butcdier-birds, the great grey 
shrike is in the habit of impaling the carcase* of its pn*y uixai some convenient 
thorn, in order Ix^th to facilitate the flaying of the bird or small mammal, and also 
to provide a larder. The great grey shrike* has the? upjxu’-paris nearly uniform 
slaty grey; the lon*s, cheeks, and (jar-coverts are black; the wdngs an^ black witli 
wdiite >)ases to the ejuills ; the graduate<l tail is black and wdiite ; and the uneler- 
parts are pure white*, often finely barred wdth cn*scentic gre/y markings. 

LatMTOrey Tlie lesser grey shrike (L. ^miu(yr) is a migratory species, wdritcT- 

ing in Africa, and passing the summer months in Central and 
Southern Eurojie, Asia Minor, and Pei’sia. Mr. See})ohm says that in Easti?m 
Europe this shrike frecpients the outskirts of cultivation, w’he.re trees and bushes 
of various kinds struggle for existence amongst the broken rocks. This species 
breeds early in June, and the nests found in Slavonia are built in acacia trees ; in 
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size they are as large as those of the blackbird, and chiefly composed of chickweed, 
freshly plucked feathers, and wool. Some contained as many as six eggs, these being 
bluish gre(;n in ground-colour, spotted and blotched with greenish brown. This 
shrike feeds principally upon beetles, buttei*flies, grasshoppers, and other insects. 
Its flight, like that of its congeners, is undulating, but easy and comparatively 
noiseless ; the bird skimming through the air like a partridge for a moment or two 
before it alights on some perch, on to which it drops with a scuffle of the wings. 
The song is a not unmusical chatter, something like the twitter of the swallow or 
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starling, but louder and mixed with some harsher notes. The bird has a variety of 
noU\s, some very harsh, which are probably alarm notes, and others somewhat 
plaintive. In the adult the forehead, lores, and ear-coverts are deep black ; the 
crown of the hea<l and all the upper-parts pearl-grey ; the wings black, the primaries 
having white bases which fonn a single white wing-bar ; the tail is black and 
white ; and the under-parts are white tinged with reddish-buff! 

Eed BaoM The red-backed shrike (Z. coHurio). which is represented in the 
lower figure of the illustration on p. 458, is another migratory bird, 
spending many months of the year beneath the burning rays of an African sun, 
and returning northwards in the spring of the year in order to rear a fresh family 
in its haunts in Central Europe and the British Isles. Those individuals that 
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visit England (for in Scotland tlie biixl is rare), apparently Jouniey to their 
summer quarters by way of the valley of the Rhine. The rtHl-backed shrike arrivt's 
somewhat later than the inajority of suininer niignuits. Each j>air lu'cianes estab- 
lished in a certain area which it rarely if ever leaves : the male bird being conspicu- 
ous as he perches on some tall spray of hawthorn. We havi^ never sinai this shrike 
build in a tree of any kind, and it .seem.s invariably to buihl in a hedge or low bush ; 
the ne.st, although this circumstance is exceptional, being at times j)laced in a tiny 
bush barely eigliteim inches from the giound. Tht^ nt‘st is l)uilt of diy stidks and 
moss, lined with fibrous roots and a little hair: the eggs vary, kung sometimes 
yellowish white with markings of olive and lilac, atal sometinu‘s salmon -colounsl 
marked with light red. No s(X)ner has this shrikt* r(‘ar(‘d its young than it 
prepares to leave Britain, hurrying south in advance of many other summ(*r birds, 
in order that it may perform the operation of moult in th(‘ h(‘at of a troj)ical 
winter. So long as it remains in Englaml, it always exhibits the same ah‘rt 
character — vigilant, resourceful, always rtaidy to anticipate* dang(‘r. It is a bird 
of rapid flight and consideral)le agility : and when in the act of s(*i/ing sonu* 
winged prey, shoots forward likt^ an arrow released from the bow, and i-an ly misses 
the quaiTy. It will swoop upon a humble-bee*, imj)aling the unfortunati* insect 
with perfect deftness u])on the sharj^est thorn available*. Although tin* r(‘d-backed 
shrike is generally content to b*ed upon insects, it has b(‘en known to attack a 
lizard, and is partial to small birds, field-mice and frogs, and sometimes attacks 
the decoys of bird-catch(*rs like the great grey shrike. The adult mah* has the 
head, back, and sides of the neck bluish grey ; the middle* of tluj back and 
scapulars dull brick-red: the wings dull black edged with inifous; the tail 
black-and-white: the forehead, lores, and ear-cov(*rts black: the chin whib*; 
and the under-parts rose-colour. The female is )»’ovvnish gr(*y above with a 
reddish brown tail ; the under-parts being dull whibi closely barr(*d with transverse 
brown markings. 

The woodchat shrike (L. pomeraiiv») is rather a rare bird in 
WoodcbatBhriJie. . 1 ^ 1 in i -a • 

many parts ol its summer quarters in Gentral Eurojx*, although it is 

the commonest of all tin* shrikes in Portugal. Preferring to nest ainitl ext(*nsive 
orchards, it is absent from for(*st-land, and frecjuents sunny valleys and tin* gimtle 
slopes of low hills commanding a southeni aspect, rather than inon* elevab^d and 
exposed situations. A traineil eye sckui learns to recognises the woodchat at a con- 
siderable distance, and we have often poinb*d out b> our companions a woodchat 
when the bird ap])eAred to the naked eye, or even to tin; binoculars, lx; merely a 
small white patch on the side of a bush. This is easily exj»lain(;d by tlu; fact that 
the woodchat, true to the watchful charact(;r of its congeners, invariably jK;rch(;s 
(at least during migration, to which alone these remarks apply) upon the outside 
of a bush, its white breast facing outwanls towards the <|uarter from which it 
apprehends the approach of danger. The flight is strong and unrlulating. 
During migration these birds travel constantly in the wake of their fellows, 
and although two days may often interrupt the migi’ation, when it is resumed, it 
will be found that shrikes adliered to the line taken by the adv^ance-guard. In 
Eastern Algeria this shrike breeds in nuinijers on the hillsides, constructing its 
nest almost entirely of the stalks of a small grey flower. As a rule, the eggs 
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iij’tj hluinli i^rcy in ^ound-colour, spottecl and blotched with dark grey and brown. 
Captive specirnenH will eat not only in.sects, but likewise small frogs; and, in 
<lefault of thorns, will hang their prey on the crossbars of their cage. The adult 
nial(! has the. crown of the hearl and lower neck bright chestnut : the forehead and 
(!ar-cov<'rts jet black ; the scapulars and rump pure white ; the wings and tail 
black-and-white; and the lower-pai*ts white, slightly tinged with huffish red. 
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Umikttd Shrike, * masked shrike {L, n ahinis), representt‘d in the left-hand figure 
of the illustration alK)vo, is a Nubian species, which passes the 
suninuu* in Clnn^ce as well as tlie northern parts of Africa. It arrives in the Morea 
at the coiinnenceinent of May. and pj-oceeils to take up its quai'tei's in cultivated 
valleys, generally nesting in tin* vicinity of pasture-land. This shrike builds its 
nest in olive-trees and bushes, the ne.sting materials consisting of leaves of plants, 
grtiss-sttuns, and fibrea It lavs a mle giwnish grev egg, clouded wdth yellow and 
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irregularly spotted with black. It feeds principally upon lKM‘th*s and otlu‘r insects, 
like the woodchat, and pos.ses.ses a pleasant song. The adult male has the forehead 
white, this colour extending behind the eye, the scapulai*s being also of the 
same hue; the crown and entire upper-parts are bluish black, tla* wing-covtTts 
being edged with whitish : the tail-feathei-s are black-and-white, and th(‘ lower- 
parts white tinged with reddish yellow. 

- ^ luKxled shrike (A. rruth nnttrriis), is an Algt‘nan bird, 

breeding in well-bu.sh(*il situations, whert^ it runs about with great 
rapidity in search of its fo<jd. It is a skulking sp(*cii‘s, and k(*e})s out oi‘ sight as 
much as po.ssible. The call-note is a hai'sh cry, isvlutijra isclnttjrtt vlutijra chnuj. 
Canon Tristram says that this shrikt* never expostvs itself in any conspicuous 
situation, but always remains ccnict‘ah*d in the thicki‘st rec(‘ss(*s. 'Plu' only nest 
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he took was placed in th(* centre of an arbutus buslj, and was large* and coarsely 
constructed of twigs, with a thick lining of wool and hair. It contained four 
eggs, which wen* white in grou ml -colour, s[)otted with brown and blotch(*d with 
ml. The a^lult has the crown of the hea<l and nape black, the eyebrow white, 
the scapulars black margined with chestnut, the wing-covi rts bright chestnut, 
the wings black, Ixjrdered with red, tin? tail black, broadly tipp(*d witli white, 
the chin white, ami the under-parts ashy grey. 

The shrikes of the genus PericroraftiH possess a bill shoiier 
than the h(*a/l, inoderat<*ly broad at the base, hooked ami notched ; 
the nostrils are concealed by the frontal plumes ; the wing is long and }jointc?d ; 
the tail long and greatly graduated : and the feet an* short and comparatively 
feeble. Mr. Oab*s points out that the memlKTs of this genus are remarkable 
for the stiffened shafts of the feathers of the rump. The minivets are peculiar 
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to India and Eastern Asia ; the Siberian mini vet, inhabiting Mantchuria in the 
HUinincr tines and migrating through China to winter in the Philippine Islands 
and the Malay Peninsula, being the hardiest of the family. It is grey above 
and white 1m;1ow, but the majority of minivets are gaudy in their attire, scarlet 
ami yellow j)r(Mlominating in their plumage, or at l(*ast in that of the male 
bird, for tlui females anj less gorgeous. The Vudlliantly- coloured Indian scarlet 
mini vet {Perlirn^r.aiaH Hjtf'cioHUH), like other m<*mbei*s of its gcmus, is arboreal in 
its habits, and lives in family-parties, which fly briskly alx)ut the branches of 
their favourite tret^s in active jmrsuit of their insect prey. The call-note of the 
sp(^cies is livelj' and fn^quently repeated. Ntjsting in April, this ininiv’ct constructs 
a beautifully cup-shaped nest of moss trimmed with lichens, which is placed in a 
sl(aid(^r branch. In colour tluj eggs are greyish white, marked with browTi and 
inky purple. Th(^ adult male has th(‘ whole ]i(‘ad, back, and scapulars glossy black ; 
tlui low(T surface from behind tin*, throat, together with the rump and upper tail- 
coveHs ar^^ vivid scarh^t ; while the wings are black, barred with scarlet; and the 
tail is scarh't except tlu^ middle pair of feathers which are black. 

The numb(‘r of genem include<l in the shrike family renders it 

other 0e&6xiL . . 

im])Ossibl(‘ to alhuh* to all, and we can conseijuently refer only to a 
few. Among tlu;se the. pie<l shrikes {Hftn Ijms) of India and Malaysia difler 
fnjin the true shrikes by the broad and flattened beak, in which the (‘dge of the 
upper mandibl(‘ is merely notched near the tip, in place of Ixdng strongly notche<l 
and toothed. Tlu* wocKl-shrik(*s {'Tephrodornis), of wliich there ai’e three Indian 
representatives, are (listinguisli(*d lK)th fwin the prt*ceding genus and the true 
shrikt^H by the squared tail ; tlu* general colour of the plumages being grey. The 
Australian piping crown (Of/ nnfor/fiH<(\ which are here jdaced among the crows 
(j). 8211), are by some writers included in the j»resent family; and the same is the 
case with Strathidva (j). 822). On the other hand, the crow-shrikes {Strciiem) of 
Australia are more geru*rally referred to the (drvidtv; but Dr. Sharj)e places the 
whole three genera in ihc LaniUhv. There is also some diflerence of opinion as 
tcj whether tlie cuckcK)-s]irikes {Cam pophatja and GrauraluM), which range fiom 
India to Australia, are likewise membei*s of this family, Dr. Sharpe i*t‘ferring them 
to a distinct family (Cam])opha(ji(hv\ while Mr. Oates places them luu'e. Agreeing 
with tht» minivets in their spiny iiimp-foathers, the cuckoo-slirikes differ in having 
tlu' tail but moderately instead of greatly graduated, while the outer feathers are 
moiv than three-quarters (instead of leas than half) the entire length of the tail. 

The Waxwixgs. 

Family Ampeud^e. 

The waxwings, together with the allied South American family of the green- 
lets (T/m) a ai*e generally placed between the shrikes on the one hand, and 
the thrushe.® and warblers on the other. Containing only five genera, with not 
more than some nine species, they are characterised b}" a short and slightly hooked 
bill, broad at the gape, long wings, and short legs; their plumage i.s very soft and 
silky. The waxwings are inhabitants of the northern half of both hemispheres, 
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and form a single genus, The inetatai-sus is short; the fi‘et are weak ; 

and the inner quills of the wings are tipped with curious red horny appendages, 
compared to pieces of sealing-wax. The Bohemian waxwing inhabits the northern 
pai*t 8 of the Old and New Worlds; the Japanese wax wing biveds in South- 
Eastern Siberia, and wintei*s in Japan, China, and Formosa ; while a third 
species, the cedar-binl, is peculiar to North Aimuica. Oreat intert‘st for many 
years attached to the nesting -habits of the Bohemian waxwing (d. 
which were suiTounded by mystery until solved by JMessix Dresser and Wollt^y. 
The forimn* of these ornithologists found the waxwing brr*eding in Finland in 
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the year 1858, only two years after the latter had obtained the nest of a waxwing 
in Lapland. 

Writing of his nest-hunting exp<*rienecs, Mr. Dresser says that, aftiir finding a 
tree in which a waxwing built, “1 climbe<l up to the nest, which was in the fork 
between the main stem and the first branch, and not alsive nine or tern feet from 
the ground. The moment I touched it, the young ones (five in nundK*r) flijw out. 
I jumpe<l down, and marie a cut at the largest with rny cap, and secun*d liiin. 
Directly the yrmng one which I harj caught hs^gan to ciy out, several wax wings 
flew from the neighbouring thicket, all, however, keeping out of gunshrjt, except two 
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which came clone round me, and both of which I nhot, I then sat down and imitated 
as well as 1 could the call of the old birds. I was soon rewarded for my trouble by 
a youn^ one coming out of a blueberry bush, close by, and calling lustily. I then 
climbed up again and took the m!st away carefully, so as to preserve the shape, 
and to my great delight found one egg in it. We hunted for sc‘veral liours in the 
higher part of the island for another nest, but, although we saw alnjut nine old 
birds, we didn't succeed in finding another nest." The eggs of the waxwing are 
]>ale blue, marked with purplish underlying shell -markings and black oviudying 
surface-sf)otH. In ccutain winti*rs large numbers of waxwings cross tht* Noiih Sea 
to wint(!r in the British Isles, where, unfortunately, their pndty plumage and 
strange appcjarance mark them as a certain prey of the loafing gunner. In its 
habits the waxwing is confiding and tame, though much less so in the spring and 
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sumimu* tlian in tlie winter. “At the latter season of the year.” writes Mr. Dresser, 
“ I used to see large flocks in Southeni Finland, usually frequenting the mountain- 
ash trees, and vt*ry often seen in the gardens quite in the centre of the towns. So 
tame are they that, when fired at, and one or two killed, the remainder will only fl^^ 
to a short ilistance, and soon rtdurn to the same tree again. The flocks are often 
v’ery large ; and I liave knoM’n of more than twenty specimens having l>een killed 
at one shot ; I once killed as many as fourteen at a shot off a large mountain-ash 
tn'O, on which a fl(x*k was peivhed picking off the berries. It is a peculiarly 
silent binl ; and I watched a flock for some time without hearing any of them 
uttering a sound. The only note I have heaixl is a low plaintivt whi.stle, from 
which, I imagine, it is called by the Finns by the name of tilhi, as this gives some 
idea of the sound of its call-note. When frightened, or suddenly disturbed, the same 
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note is uttei*ed, but is then slirillor and louder in toih\ The bird sits very ert'ct, 
and carries its crest so that it is distinctly st^eii : wlu‘n fri^hitMied, it at onoi' raises 
its crest, slijjhly s})n‘adin^ it. A Hock busy feetliii^^ on a rowan tr(H‘, especially if 
the ground and tree are covered with snow, is a most j)leasin^^ si^ht : and J have 
often si\t and watched them from a windt)w close to which was a small mountain- 
ash, to which tlu*y ofti*n came to feed on the ben*it‘s, which latter having larp‘ 
clu8tei*8, like bunches of coral beads, forming a rich contrast to the pure white 
snow.” Waxwin^s in continement are .som«‘what inactive binls. Sometimes, it is 
true, they will hop restle.ssly from ))erch to jjerch, oi* evtm taki‘ a brisk tly around 
the aviary: but for the most part they prefer to sijuat uj)on sonu‘ favourite' ju'rch, 
occa.sionally utb'riny a short succt'ssion of runnin;^ note's. They fe'eMl seane'what 
fjreedily, anel show a j>ref<*re‘nc<‘ for drie'd currants. ])urin^^ the* winter me)nths small 
flocks of waxwin^s may e)ften be se'e'ii in Southe‘rn Swede*n, flying hithe'r anel thitlu'r 
at a consiele*rabl(3 lu'i^dit, ami pre‘se‘ntin^ somewhat the* appe‘aranci‘ e)f starlin;^s, 
from their lon^ win;,^s and comparative‘ly she)rt tails. The^ adult male waxwin;:; has 
the upper-parts {generally li^ht greyish brown: the* fe>re‘he‘ad and the* cre*st are^ 
I’eddish chestnut; a bioad black stre'ak ])asse*s tlirou^ijh ami abewe* tlu* eye' frean the*, 
base of the bill: the pi*imarie*s are* blackish, with the outer we‘b te)ware Is the* tip 
white on the oute*r feathej’.aml ye'llenv on the* inm*r one's, ami the inner we*b bre)aelly 
tipped with white: the se*ce)mlari(*s are* blackish ^rey, tij)j)e*d with reel wax-likej 
appendage's; the tail is ^v('y at the base, black te)warels the* tij>, ami te‘rniinate*el by 
a broad bar of yellow : th»* thre)at is black ; ajiel the* unele*r-partH are* vim)us re*d. 

A well-known birel in the* e)re*harels and i:arele*ns e)f the* TTnite'el 
Ceelax-BlreL . 

State's is the' ce*<lar-birel, or che'riy-bird {A. erd rorn ni), a smalle*!* 

species than the Bohe*mian waxwin^, ami less be*autiftilly cole)ure*e|, but still [)e)sse*ss- 
iny consielerable inte*re*st. The ce‘elar-larel nests se>nie*what late*, ^e*ne‘rally buildin;^ 
in an orchard or ^ar<le*n; the* ne*st is jdace-el in a Uni^di, ea* upeai a linjb of the* 
tree. The* m*st is built e)f coarse*, dry stalks of ^o’ass, line*el with ve*iy tine* ste'ins 
of the same. The* e*^;rs are bluish white*, thickly maike*d with blackish spots. 
The young are at fir-st fe*el upon insects, but, as the*y aelvance;, be*rrie*s be*come^ the*ir 
chief die't. A young birel re'aivd frenu the* ne*st ])reA'e*(l te) lx; ve*ry impatie*nt of 
confinement, but whe.*n sufler(*el to fly at large* ele*.scenele*el from the tre*e*s in which lie 
passed the elay, in oreler U) jierch ujiem his owm*r s arm. The* e*ry of the* ye>ung bird 
for fooel is loud and ince*.ssant. The* ce‘elar-birel fleicks in duly ami August, and 
Ijetakes itst*lf to regions in which whe;ille*berrieH are* ple*ntiful, in eu’eieu- to gorge 
upon the fruits. In Octol>er the.se birels ele*sce*nel tei the* lejwer paHs of the* country, 
to feed upon the berries of the red cellar ; thirty or foily birels may sometiriieis 
be seen fluttering aiming the* branches ed* one* small ce;ela?’-tre*e, plucking ofl* the 
Ixjrries. In the fall ami In^ginning ed’ Humme*r the ce*elar-birel })e‘Come*s extreuiiedy 
fat; hence it was formerly esteeim*el for the table. The adult bird has the* he^ad, 
neck, breast, upp<.*r part of the back, an<l wing-coverts purjilish cinnamon, shaeling 
into ash on the rump: the forehead, lores, and eye-.stripe are lilack, the? wings slaty 
grey, with the inn(*r feathers tipfied with red homy appendages ; and the tail is 
grey, tipped with yellow. 


II. A. MACI»IIKR80N. 



CHATTEIl V. 

The PERCHiN<i Birds, — conthmed, 

TintusHEs AND Wardleus to Swallows. 

Faniili(‘s Tvnhin.ic to H inusDlsiD^K. 

If W(‘ follow Dr. Sluir|H*, in including th(‘ warblers in tliis family, it will bean 
extensive on(‘, enila-aein;^ not only the thrushes propel', but likewise the. eliats, 
ouzels, warblers, ^rasshojijier-warblers, and leaf- warblers. Mr. Oates, on the other 
hand, re<.^ar<ls tht‘ warblers as a distinct family, which he does not t‘ven place in 
Juxtaposition with the thrushes. Used in the wider sens(‘, the family is charac- 
terised by tla^ beak bein^ slemler but rather depre.s.si*d, and variably modified in 
th(‘. diflen*nt groups; the win^^s are comparatively lon;^ and slend»‘r, with ten 
ju'imary (juills ; while tie* tail- feat lu‘rs may Im‘ either ten, twelvt*, or fourtei'ii in 
number. Although variable, the f<*et are ^(enerally sleialer. and the nadatarsus is 
elon^X^tb'd ; whih? th<^ nostrils are free from hairs. Jn the typical niem]K*rs of 
the family, the plumage of tin* ne.stlin<; is motthsl or s«|uamated, but in tlie 
warblers it is like that of the adidt femah*, but more ])ri;:htly colounMl. With 
the <‘XCi'ption of New Zi*aland, members of the family are fouinl throu<^hout tin* 
worhl. 

_ The true thrushes (Taiv/ax) and their alli(‘s constitute a sulifamilv 

T^e Tlirualiei. . , . , , • i . . 1 1 1 . 1 I 

(7 a/v//ao ), the membei-s ol winch, tue^rther witli the chats and n*d- 

starts, ae^rts* in the mottled or squamated plumage of the ne.stlin^js : there is l>ut 

one com]det<' moult in the year, the number of tail-ft*athei*s is never h*ss than twt*lvt‘, 

and the metatarsus is snuioth liehind. In the present subfamily bri.sth*s are jiresent 

at the rictus of tlu‘ {^ape. I^Iore fru^ivorous in tlieir tastes than the chats, the 

thruslu^s spend a hir^m* proportion of their time on tlie i^round, more especially in 

open iiu’adowlands, soarchiner for worms and slu^ All jK)ssess tine vocal |X)wei’s ; 

and they all build cup-shaped nests, generally composed in part of mud. The 

true or spotted thrushes have the beak of moderate size, decurved and 

notched near the extremity' ; the winj^s and tail are lon^, and the tail is sliglitly 

graduated: tluuv is no pattt'rn on the undei*side of the wing: and the metatarsus 

is longer than the fourth Uh*. The fcathei's of the tliroat and breast are more or 

less spotbsl at all ages. The true thrushes are most abundant in South America, 

which is the home of no fewer than twenty-four species. Ten breed in North 

America, while only five breed in Europe and Northern Asia, namely, Pere David s 

thrush, and the four species next described. Nine species are pt*culiar to Africa, 

such as the olivaceous thrush of the Tran.svaal, another species from Natal, and 




GBOUP OF THRUHUE8. 

1, MlsHel-Thmsh ; 2, Redwing ; 3, Song Tiininb ; 4, Fieldfare ; 5, Blackbirfl. 
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the South African thrush ; this last uttering a peculiar half song, halt call, as if it 
were troubled with a cold. 

_ _ The missel-thrush v i sc ivorun) is fonnd in nearly every 

pai*t of EuiX)pe at the one or other season of the year, bi^eeding in the 
northern regions, and wintering partially in the southern jmrta It has enormously 
increased its breeding-range in tlie British Isles during the present century ; and 



A I'AIH OK IIOC’K'THJK bHKh. 


in the autumn and winti?r months is shy and retiring, hunting the opim fields in 
flocks, which exercise extreme vigilance over tlieir common Haf(*ty. Although this 
bird feeds principally upon worms and berries in the wintc^r, its common name is 
derived from its pa.ssionate fondness for the >)erries of tlie mistletoe, which are 
rejected by the majority of small birds, even when pressed by hunger. The missel- 
thrush pairs early in the season, and the nest is generally placed in some conspicuous 
position. In districts where magpies are numerous it often builds its nest in a bush 
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ov low cloH<* to a cottage, as though recognising a certain protection in the 
nrighbourlioofl of man. The nest is built of steins of dry grass, moss, and vegetable 
fibres, often fi*imiiied (^xbirnally with grey lichens; the eggs being greyish green 
in grouml-colour, spotted with chocolate. During the breeding-season the inissel- 
tlirush exercises a watchful surv(‘illanc(‘ over tin? orchard or garden in which its 
nest is built, boldly mobiang jackdaws and even huger intrudei’s, if they attempt 



80NU-TH«e«H AND IUXDmU ZKI. (| luit. hizt ). 


to i-()l) its lM>loiijriii}?<. Till' 1)1(1 l>iiils vxhiliit uiudi devotion to their yoniifr, and 
will ]>(‘riuit of a vory clixsi* appruiich whilst fei’diiifj thoin. Whvii tht* vouiij; are 
fledf^Hl. they i:nthi>r into family parties, which scour the country in search of new 
leedinfj-fji'ounds. The soiiji of the stonn-cock, as it is freipiently calk*d, can be 
heniil to the Iwst advnntiifie on a storaiy day in spriiifrtiine, when the bin! sends 
forth Ids loud sonomus notes, as tliouph in defiance of the elenient.s. A nnpratory 
Species, and often snartsl on its autumn journey through Central Europe, the 
misw'l-thrush is not so .subject to abnormal variations of plumage as is the song^ 
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thrush. The adult male is grej’ish biwvu above, washed with gulden on the 
rump; the sides of the neck are greyish bn)wu, streaked with darkei-; in the 
tail the greater part of the outermost feathei-s are greyisli white ; the thixait is 
white, finely spotted with brown ; and the under-surface butty -white, closely H])otteU 
with black. 

_ _ ^ A favourite in mauv j)ai'ts of Europe, the song - tlinish (7'. 

Bon^-ThruBli. .... i ' i i T . 

linu^icas) IS 111 no dopriuk'iit upon luan lor its t'xisionce, 

Ix-ung, at least, as inueh at lionu* among tlie surr-beateu roeks of tla* Hebridean 
shores, as in the parks and orchards of the south of England, breeding early in 
the year, or rather comiiumeing to do so, it rt*ars sevi‘ral broods during the season. 
Most nests are built of .stems of grass and fibrous roots, interwoviMi with mos.ses, and 
lined with clay : lait tlie prettie.st we ever saw was entirely constructtsl of bi’iglit 
gret‘ii nio.s.s. TJie ne.st is often jilaced in a liedge or low shrub, .sound iimss in a niche 
in an ivied wall, sometinu's in a fruit-tree. Such song - thru .shes as r(‘ar tludr 
young ami<lst tlie ti‘eelt‘ss straths of the north of Scotland are cont(*nt to build 
their ne.sts ujion tin* hslge of .some convi*ni<*nt InmldiT of roi*k, sludtensl from tlui 
weather. Tlu‘ eggs ai-e bright blue, well spotbsl with dark brown. Tlu‘ song of the 
thrush is generally poiinsl forth from the Iwaigh of a tree ; but in Scotland thrushes 
often sing from the rcKifs of houses, and (*ven from a gra.s.sy knoll on thi‘ hillside*. 
The food of the .song-thru.sh consists princijially of (‘arthworms and in.si^cts; and 
this bird confers a great benefit u]>on the gardemu* by the* warfai’i* \vhich it wages 
against .snails. Near the sea, also, it feeds in the*, wintei* upon whelks and other small 
inollu.scs, which it obtains upon the rocks of tin* shore wdien the tide has begun to 
ebb. On the oilier liand, it mu.st 1 h 3 admitted that the song-thrush consumes a 
great deal (if rifu* fruit. In Norway it is a .sjiecial favoui’ite, and holds the sann^ 
])lace in Scandinavian poetry that the niglitingale do(ss in the songs of oth<‘r 
countries. Tlu^ adult male is <lark brown alnive, tint(*d with gohhm blown; the 
throat is butt*: the under-jiarts being gohhm or buff’y white, clo.sely sj»otte«| with 
brown. Tin; song-thru.she.s, which Indeed in the Hebridirs, ai'<! of a greyer color- 
ation than more southern sjiecimeiis. 

The ino.st diditrhtful sonir to Ik* heard in the solitudes of the 
Redwing. , . , ^ ^ , , y . . 

forest in Northern Europe is that of the- redwing ( 7’. UniruH)^ wdiich 

generally chants its flute-like melody from tin* toj> of a lir-tice. Nhwei* nesting 

in colonies the redwing ajipears to seek the society of the fieldfare, sinc(! one is 

sure to find a pair of n^dwings wh<Tev<*r a colony of the latter sjxicies exists. 

Profes.sor Collett says that in the eastern part of Norway tlui re<lwing builds 

its nest in bushes and 1 (jw trees, but in the barren, tnsdess portions of th(^ west 

coast of Norway, like the .song-thrush of the Hebrides, it mcxlifies its habits to 

suit its surroundings : the ne.st being often j)lac*c<l ufKai tint ground, Inttween stornts, 

on fences, or in stunted birch-tree.s. Redwings, like other thrushes, sliow grctat 

anxiety if their nest l>e approiiched, snapping their bills, and uttei-ing a mournful 

cry. The eggs of this sfiecies are pale bluish -gnten, profusely covetred with greenish 

brown markings. In the fall of the year, redwings unite in large flocks, and many 

of them cross the North Sea to the British Isles and Germany, migrating chii^fly 

at night, when they can often Isi lieard passing over the housetops of our towns, 

calling at frequent intervals to their cwnpanions. The redwing is not a very hardy 
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Fieldfare. 


bird, Hufferin^ Heveroly in protracted frost, even while other birds are able to retain 
Rountl crmdition. The explanation of this must be sought for in the fact that 
it subsists upon worms and other insects rather than upon berries. The 
adult is olive-brown above; a broad line of buff'y white passes over the eye; 
the under-parts are white, streaked with brown ; and the flanks and under wing- 
coverts are bright lufous. 

The fieldfare {T, ptlarw) is the most abundant of all the northern 
thruslies, alike in the pine-clad valleys and in the regions of birch. It 
breeds in colonii^s, and the nests are placed in fir-trees and birches at various eleva- 
tif)ns, some being as much as fifteen feet from the gi'ound. They are generally 

built of long, dry, fine grass, 
with a coating of mud or 
clay l)etween the outer and 
inner layers of that material. 
Professor Collett relates that 
a fieldfai'e once nested in a 
milk -pail inside a dairy, 
and succ(‘SHfully reared its 
young; and Mr. Dresser 
« found a nest in a hollow top 

^ of a rotten stump, not a foot 

' al)ove the ground. When- 

ever an intruder approaclies 
th(‘ii* nest, the old birds fly 
round, uttering loud and 
harsh cries, and thus attract 
attention to the whereal)Outs 
of their treasure. The eggs 
of the fieldfare resemble 
those of the blackbird, being 
bluish green in ground-colour, speckled and blotched with reddish browm. The 
young are fairly tame when tlu\v fii*st leave the nest, but soon become shy and wary 
eviMi on their nesting-groumls. It is ])ossible that their sh^mess or boldness may 
depend upon the extent to which the binls are molested. Myriads of fieldfares 
annually cross the Gennan Ocean to winter in the British Isles and Central Europe; 
and on one iKTasion a solitaiy straggler landed as far west as Iceland. The adult 
male has llu‘ lu*ad and hind-neck ashy grey, the featheiv of the crowm having 
dark centiH*s ; tlu' Iwick and wing-coverts are rich chestnut-brown : the wings and 
tail Idackish brown: tin* eyebrows whitish : and the under-parts rich ochre, thickly 
spotted with black. 



THE MKl.UKAHK. 


Tht Blaokbirdft. 


Tlu» birds of the genus MenUa arc true thrushes in all 


structural characters, and differ from the foregoing chiefly in the 
important pailicular that the plumage of tlie adult male is more or less widely 
distinct fix)m that of the female. In a number of species the male bird is black 
or slaty gi'ty. No fewer than sixteen of the species re^ferred to this genus are 
peculiar to Soutli Americii : while twelve inliabit Australia, and fourteen are found 
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in the Oriental region. Nine Bpeciea 
inhabit Northern Asia, and two others 
are well-known Eui-opotin binla The 
coinmon blackbinl (J/. rulcjaris) does not 
usually inhabit the most northern parts 
of Europe, but breetls in most districts 
of this region, ini<^ratin^ fixan the colder 
regions befon» tlu^ appnwich of winter. 
It is resident throuj^hout the year in the 
south of Spain, Algeria, and the Canaries. 
Diirinj:^ the summer months the blackbird 
frequents pird(*ns and orchards, rK‘stiny in 
shrubs and hedges, sometimes upon the 
ground. The nest is comj)ost*d of grass- 
stalks and mosses, tog(‘th(‘r with dead l(*aves; 
and under pressure f>f circumstances, can btj 
completed in a couple of days, the female aloiu^ 
working at the structun^. Tlu* c^ggs are bluish 
green in ground-colour, closely freckltMl with 
light brown. Th(^ song lacks th(j cojnpass and 
variety of the song -thrush, Imt is nevertheless 
powerful an<l well sustaini‘d. 'J'he black})ird 
is sp(*cially liahh^ to sport white heathers, 
especially in th<< cas(‘ of tlu^ male; th(‘ 
ten<le!icy to such variations having be(‘n 
proved to b(< li(‘r(Mlitary. Albinos art‘ some- 
times taken in the nest, uniting th(5 
possession of red irides with bleached 
white ])lumage. The adult mah^ has 
the plumage uniform black 
-=c throughout; hut the female is 

cjuibi urdike h(?r mate, 
being dusky olive->)rown 
ab(jve, and reddish 
brown on the 
unde r- 

^ parts. 


BLACKBIRD AM) SPARROW-HAWK. 


Blng-anieL ring-ouzel (M. torqxuita), represented in the illustration on 

p. 472, is a mountain-loving spc^cies, spending the summer months 
among tht* heaths and pine-forests of the hills of Central and Northern Europe. 
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In NortlH^rn Eurr)|>(j Uie cock rin^-ouzel arrives upon its ground in April and May, 
and the I'emales soon afUu* join their jiaiiners. Generally nesting in some wild 
w^litude, huilding in tlie rocks that overliang a mountain burn, especially where the 
ground is naigh and well cover(*d with h(uither,the ring-ouzel is shy and wary, and 
rarely fMU’inits a very close approach to tlie nest. In Switzerland, however, a fir- 
tree, is the, more coninion siU; for the imst, which is always built of dry grass and 
luiather, and lined with fine stems. Tlie eggs are blue*, finely spotted with reddish 
hrown. Tli(^ young (Kreasionally fly ns (‘arly as the beginning of dune. All 
through the early summer months tlie ring-ouzels live among the sheep on the 
hillside ; but when th(‘, fruits ripen in autumn, the fell -throstles or mountain- 
black))irds, as tliese birds an* ofb*n call(‘d, apjumch tin* nt*ighlK)urhood of orchards 
and gardens, and ])r(K*eed to h^vy blackmail u}>on tin* crops. They an^ especially 
partial to cherries, though when the berries of tin* mountain-ash )*ip(*n, the ring- 
ouz(*ls gorge thems(*lves to n*pletion u])on their favoiirib* fruit, so that tln*y b(*coiiie 
fat ainl in high co?nlitir)n befor(^ t}n*y leavt* tin* sln)!*es of Euroj>e to seek a more 
genial climate in Nortliern Africa. Flying strongly and dir(*ct, the ring-ouzel 
utters a so»ig which is lioth sweet and poW(*rful, and audible at a great distiince, 
although inlerioi* to that of the blackbird. Tint harsh, chuckling nott‘s which 
this bird utters when its liaunts are inva<led cannot well 1 m* confused with thost* of 
any other bird. Mr. Howard Saunders siiys that the i’ing-ouzt‘ls, which breed in 
the Swiss forests, freipient the ^■ineyards by the lakes in the autumn time, levying 
toll u]»on the grapes, which the owin‘i*s guard so jealously. During migration, the 
r‘ing-ouz<*l is sonn'times found Avith blackbii'ils and th)’usln*.s at lighth(>us(*s. The 
adidt male, in bre(*ding-))lumage, has tin* u])p(*r surface blackish brown ; th(‘ wings 
being brown with whitish edgings; most of tin* ft‘atln*rs of the undi‘i*-surface liave 
pah* grey margins; ainl a broad white gorget ext(‘nds across the bi*east, and is 
always conspicuous. 

The repres(*ntatives of this small grout) have a stout, 

Rook'ThruBhas. . . * ^ 

straight bill, arched towards its t‘xti-emity ; and while the wings are 

ino(h*rate in h'ngth, the tail is short ami even. The h‘gs are stout, strong, and well 

ada])ti'd to ]>!*ogri*ssion over irregular surfaces. The rock-thrush(*s are j>eculiar to 

tin* Old World, three sjtecies inhabiting South Africa, and a foui*th Abyssinia, 

while two bn*ed in tin* Himalaya, oin* of Avhich <*xt<*nds eastward into Western 

C^Jhina. The two best known species, the blin* thrush ami the rock-thinish of 

Western Euix>j)e, raiige from Noiihern China t^) Spain and Itiily. 

Common The nK*k-tlirush {^Mo)iiivoUi t«u'atlHs) is a summer visitant to 

Rook-Thruih. t,lu* more barren poilions of the principal mountain ranges of Central 
Euroj)i* and Siberia, but does not reach the far north in its annual wanderings. 
Like its cousin tin* blue n)ck-thrush, it is piirtial to rtwky gorges among the hills 
and rt‘gions far removed fioin any human habitation, save for the chance presence 
of a shephenl’s hut or farmstead in some holloAV among the mountains. It is a 
shy and wary species, constantly vibniting its tail like a red.staii, and migrating 
to its bret*ding-gi*ound in fl(x*ks, Avheix* it commences to nest in May. The 
nestis generally built in a pivcipitous jK>sition among crags of rcK*k, often close 
to some mountain waterfall : although the r<xik-thrush sometimes nests in holes 
in the stone Avails that are built to pi\)tect the Rhenish vineyaixls. The nest is 
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composed of tine ix)ots, moss, and dried lierbs; and the e^j^s are pure li^ht blue, 
without s{X)ts. The youn^ are often reared from the nest by liand, esj)ecially in 
the noi^th of Italy, and are much prized as ca^e-birds ; the son^ of the rock-thrusli 
bein^ extremely beautiful, though not so tine as that of the blue ixKik-thrush, 
which we incline to place iirsi in the rank of Europi*an son;^stei*s. Timid and 
fearful as is the rock-thrush in a state of freedom, if rean‘d from the nest it 
l)ecomes a charming pet: and wi* have k(‘pt l>oth old and young birds, and found 
them tame and confiding. Although the rock-thrush is a vi'iy local and even J*are 
bird in most paris of its range, and does not onlinaialy migrati‘ fartln'r north than 
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ColoiK*! Irliy writeH that “ a pair nested in a hole outside the wall of iny stables at 
Gibraltar, in June 1809. Five eg^s were laid, which were hatched about the 20th. 
I'he nest was of sniall dried r(X)ts, and was very scanty. When the young were 
liatcljcnJ, i broke through tin? wall from the inside of the stable to the nest, making 
the hol(! large, (*riough Uj admit a small cage, in which I placed the nest and young ; 
ov(u* the inside, lade I then hung an old coat so as to sliut out the light fnan the 
inside, cutting a small slit in the c(jat, through which 1 used to watch the old birds 
feeding tlanr young within six inches. Both birds fc^d them at inttnwals of not 
more than five minutes. The food consisted almost entirely of centipedes, with 
now and then a large Hpi(h*r or bluelx)ttl(i-fly by way of change. Two of the five 
young dii^d in the cag(‘, from the old birds not lx‘ing able to get at them. Of the 
other thnje, only one attaiiuid maturity, living till OctolK‘r. He was very tame, 
and of most engaging habits and disposition, in fact what the Sj)aniards call 
' Httn/HUiaK In his younger days he was fed on soaked bread and biniised snails.” 
The blue thrush is a well-known bird at Koine, at Malta, and in many other 
Europ(Min r(^so!•ts of tourists. Everywhere it fre(|uents rcxiks, ruins, and old walls, 
pouring forth its (UJicious music in solitary wast(*H. It is a favourite cage-bird, 
and as such commands liigh ju’ices; but it is excessively delicate and difficult to 
keep. Th(‘ adult male is of a general <lull blue alM)Vt‘, the head and bi‘t‘ast having 
a silvery gloss, while the under-parts of the body are dull blue. The female differs 
from tin? mat(‘, in being greyish brown above, tinted with blue, and reddish Imffon 
the lower-parts. 

Bluablrdt Possessing a characteristic j)lumage of sky-blue (a.ssociated 

with chestnut in two instances), the blutdnrds {Slali(f) are easily 
<listinguished from all otluu’ North American }>irds. Tin* bill is straight and 
compressed, notched m‘ar the extremity ; while the wings are pointed and much 
longer than the tail, which is slightly forked ; the feet being stout and short, and 
adapted for pt'ivhing, and not for running, as in the chats. Bluebirds are peculiar 
to the American continent, and have no nearly allied representatives in the Old 
World. No mon? charming bird is to 1 k' found in the United States than the blue- 
bird or blue robin (Sialia which breeds as far north as Southern Canada, 

and passes the winter months in great numbi^rs in tlu‘ Southern United States. 
It is one of the fii*st birils to arrive in the Stab\s in spring, preceding the 
swallows ami many other species; indeed, it is occasionally observed as early as 
.fanuary and ebruary in its summer home. The male is a cheery songster, and 
all his movements are churacteriseil by grace and energy. The nest is jdaced in 
th(' holh>w of some tree ; tin* eggs are pale blue, and unspotted ; and several broods 
are reaiH‘d in a season. The bluebird is often imjiorted to Europe as a cage- 
binl, and has often bred in continement. Mr. A. G. Butler gives the following 
account of some pet birds of this species : “ my blue lobins made friends early 
in June, the cock-bird giving every imsect he got hold of to the hen, to induce her 
to ivceivo his attentions; the hen was very coy, and ivfused his advances until 
about the end of the tirst fortnight ; the jmiring was a noisy affair, as the cock- 
bird kept up an incessant shrieking noise, with his body elongakHb and his beak 
turned up to the ceiling, for fully half an hour beforehand, and for quite ten 
minutes afterwards. On Sunday the 16th of June the hen spent the whole day 
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in carrj^ng up hay to a large, deep box, nailed against the wall near to the 
ceiling, and on the surface of this she formed a sauei‘r-shaped depression, in 
which shortly afterwards she laid thive eggs; while sitting she was fed by 
the cock-bird, but wheiu^ver he gave her an insect slu' invariably left the nest 
to eat it. In thirteen days the eggs liatched, ami two days later two of the 
young birds were carried out <lead: the third bird was safely reanal, and 
moulted into his adult plumage towards the tuul of August. Tlu‘ young bird left 
the nest when twenty -three days old. I had been led to suppose that lu^ would 
resemble the hen; but, in addition to his greatly inft‘rior size and spotted breast, 
he was altogetluT of a far more cinereous tint. In alout t‘ight or ten days lu* was 
perfectly able to feed him.self.” The.se bluebirds jnvferred to feed their young 
upon in.sects, which tiny invariably swallowe<l aial disgoi'ged seviTal times before 
carrying them to the young. The adult male has the head ami U])])er-])arts 
deep azure-blue ; the throat, bnaist, and sides of the iMxly clu‘stnut : and the 
lower-parts white; while the female is blue, mixed and obscured with recldish 
brow'll. 


Trne Cbata. 


Occupying an interims Hate position betAveen tlu^ robins and tlu^ 
true thrushes, the chats {Sdxicola) form a second suliiamily char- 
acterised by po.ssessing a strong bill ami \V(?ll-develop(‘d rictal bristles ; the 
wdng is pointed and e(jual to the tail, and the metatarsus and foot ari‘ adapt(‘d 
to their desert-loving habits. Resembling the lly-catchers in the mode of taking 
their insect-prey, the chats differ from other small birds by their fre(jU(‘nt vibra- 
tion of the tail when perching and running. They an^ most strongly rej)r(»sented 
on the African continent, live species inhabiting North Africa, w'hil(‘ six an; 
peculiar to the south of the Ethiopian region, and fivt‘ others inhabit Aliyssinia 
and Nubia. Eight belong to the European avifauna, wdiilti four s]>eci(is brecMl 
only in Persia, and another four in Turkestan. The wdieatear, which may be 
con.sidered the b(*st knowui form of the genus, has a straiglit bill, broadest at the 
Vjase and slightly curv(*d tow*ards the extremity; the h‘gs and bill being bhick, 
and the metataraus not scutellated. The Imstard-primary f(?ather is small, and 
the wings are comparatively flat and pointed. In all the njon? typical speci<*H, 
the rump, upper tail-coverts, and the base of the tail are jmrc^ wdiite. in both w^xc^s ; 
the tail consi.sting of tw'elve feathers of nearly etpial length. The russet chat 
(Saxicola 'insl/inolruai) breeds in Italy, Greece, South Russia, and J’alestimi ; the 
western form summering in Morocco, Algiers, Spain, and the south of France. 
The isalndline chat {S, iHahelJi i}(t) breeds in Asia Minor, South Russia, and Siberia, 
and has been obtained in Madagascar; W'hih^ the Indian d(?sert-chat (N. (IfHerti) 
{)asse8 the summer in the cultivatt?d districts of Turkestan, wintering in North- 
West and Central India. 

One of the earliest of the many migrants that traverse; the 
length and breadth of EurojK; during their annmil migrations is the 
common wheatear (*S'. (enanthe), m well knowm in most parts of the Rritish Isles. 
Arriving in March and April, the w'heatear is both a mrxirland arul maritime 
speciea Many may be seen on a Scotch grou8€;-moor or any sheeji-farm in the 
north of England : and some remain very late in the ploughed fields of the midland 
counties. Numberless pairs sjiend the summer months jdaying alxiut the rabbit- 
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holes which line the sand-banks that form the coast-line in many districts of 
Britain. The wheatear builds its nest in a variety of situations ; sometimes in a 
loose heal) of stones, sometimes in a rabbit-hole or beneatli a heap of dried peats ; 
anrl we once found a family packed into an old tin pot lying in a hollow of a 
shingly sea-beach. The eggs are light blue. The song consists of some verj' 
sweet notes, generally uttered ii]m\ the wing. Tht^se birds leave the British 
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shores chiefly in August and Septemlx'r, although some commence their journey 
in July, while otlier Isdated stragglers linger on into early winter. The, range 
of the wheatear is very extensive, including, according to season, a great part of 
Asia north of the Himalaya (including Gilgit), Africa, and North America. The 
adult male in the breeding -season has the crown and most of the upper*parts 
grejnsh blue, the lores and the ear-coverts black, the upper tail-coverts pure white, 
and constantly displayed : while the tail is black and white, and the throat and 
under-parts are buflish white. 
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BUttikOhat black chat (S. leiictira) inhabits the rocky ciistricts of Spain, 

Italy, and NoHli-West Africa, beinjj replaced in India by a closely- 
allied species. Partially resident in its breedinp-grounds, it is only a summer 
migrant to many districts ; and it is essentially a bird of desolati? mountains, whicli 
it ^livens with its lively, active figure. Preferring the wildest and most rugged 
situations, it is a shy, cautious bird, avoiding the haunts of men ; and as, even when 
wounded, it generally manages to creep into some deep fissuiv to die, it is difficult 
to secure. Brehm sttites that the male black chat often “ either dances aUmt on a 
precipice or a stone, or runs up the precipice, spreading its tiiil and wings like a 
blackcock, nods its head, turns sharp rouml, rist^s singing into the air like a tree- 
pipit, and then gradually sinks with outspread wings to the ground, where it 
finishes the last strophes of its song in the neigh loiirhood of tlui female bird, which 
quite silently watches the antics of her mate. In all its comical i>ostur(‘s it knows 
how to show its beautiful white tail to the In^st a<l vantage. If tlK‘re are any trees 
or prickly-pear bushes in the mountains, it will also )*ei)ose on tla'in during the 
interv^als of its dance and song ; otherwise it selects the most prominent jositions 
for its resting-places.” The black chat builds alout the middle or end of April, 
placing its nest in some hole or fissure of the ixxik, frecpiently in a precipitous 
situation. The nest is large, loosely constructetl of dry sbilks of gniss, and the finer 
stems of various wild plants, and lined with soft fibres and hair. The eggs are pale 
light blue, with a zone of pale reddish spots around the larg(‘r end. The song of 
the block chat is wild and sweet, and has been companal, when heard in autumn, 
to that of the blue thrush, although it is not so loud and cli'or, and generally 
concludes with a peculiar churring sound, resembling that of the* black redstart. 
The adult male in the breeding-season has the entire* |)lumag(i of thi^ upper and 
lower parts of the body sooty black, "with the exception of the rump and upper 
tail-coverts, which are pure white. The two central tail-feathers are black, and 
the remainder white, broadly tipped with black ; while the under tail -coverts are 
pure white. The female is a duller bird than her mate, being blackish brown 
instead of sooty black. 

The whinchat {S. ruhetray winters in Africa, extending its range 
farther north than the stonechat in the breeding-season. Passing 
through Spain in the month of April, it makes its way to the Arctic Circle by the 
end of May ; one of the principal routes by which its spring journey is accom- 
plished lying along the valley of the Rhine, where the species is extremely 
abundant. The whinchat loves the neighbourhocnl of grass-meadows, from which 
the song of the male may often be heard resounding, while his mate is engaged in 
the duties of incubation. The call-note of the species is loud and monotonous, 
representing the word The nest, usually placed upon the ground and 

adroitly concealed, contains eggs of a bluish green colour, often spotted with fine 
specks of reddish brown. When the young are fledged, they live in a family-party 
with the old birds, which exhibit the greatest anxiety over the safety of their 
progeny. Subsisting upon insects, and especially beetles, the whinchat is very 
partial to warm, sunny situations, especially if they are well bushed and command 
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> By many ornitbologitU the wbinclutt and itn allies are separated as a dirtinct genus, PreUincota^ on account 
of their brooder beak end more numerous ricUl bristies. 
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a Houtlatrly aspect. It leaves its lioine in Central and Northern Europe in August 
and Septemlxjr, rarely, if ever, delaying its departure into late autumn. The adult 
male lias the crown and upper-parts blackish brown, many of the feathers having 
light buff edges. The tail is white, banded with blackish brown for the terminal 
half, while tlie throat and under-parts are pale fawn colour, varjdng much in 
intensity. A conspicuous white eyebrow is also jiresent. 

The stonechat (>S^ rnhivola.) is found throughout Central and 
sev(jral parts of Northern Europe, lieing a resident in many places, 
whil(‘. to otln^rs it is but a suinim*r or winter migrant. During the suminer, generally 
to be found on common lands, chalk-downs, or other open places, the stonechat is 
an <?arly breeder, nesting in April, and concealing its choice of a site with much 
care. In Oxfordshire Htont‘chats seem to be very partial to acjuatic situations, one 
old male having hauntt‘<l a certain wet ditch close beside the Isis for several months 
(luring one winter; and they have Ixmui known to build at the bottom of a hedge 
adjoining a fl(K)d(‘d meadow. Tin; ston(‘chat builds its m‘st of mo.ss and dried grass, 
lining it with feathers and hair; the eggs being pale greenish bhn*, finely spotted 
with reddish brown. Tlu‘. stonechat has a short but rather pi’etty song, and is a 
Honii‘what noisy species when its haunts are invaded. The adult male in 
summer has the entire head and Iwick glossy black, with a white collar; the tail 
is blackish brown, the outer featli(*rs having the outer web light buff: and the 
under-parts are rufous, lait vary considerably in difftTent individuals. The female 
is a browner bird than her mate. This group of the gtmus is represented by 
s(‘V(‘ral speci(?s in India, wh(‘re they are conimoidy known as bush-chats. 

The redstarts and robins, together with th(‘ Indian gi’ouj)of fork- 
tails, bring us to anothtT subfamily {Bnilrilli na), differing mainly 
from flu? chats in tlunr habits; tliest* birds Indiig terrestrial, and capturing their 
ins(?ct-prey on ilu' ground, instead of flying from a pcTch and r(‘turning thei’cto, 
aftei* till* manni'i* of tlu' fly-catchers. They liave a slender, compres.sed lx*ak, a 
long mebitarsus, and feet well adapted for ininning; and the majority of the 
species are denizens of Europe and Asia, north of and including the Himalaya. 
Tin? first genus of this subfamily is formed by the Indian fork -tails 
which are small birds, having the geiieml appearance^ of pied wagtails, but differing 
from them in possessing a forked tail and ten primaries, together with a coarse 
bill The type has the bill nearly as large as the head, stout and straight; the 
rictal bristles are well developed ; the wing is large, the first primary being about 
half the length of the second ; and the tail is much longer than the wing, and 
deeply fork(‘d ; the outer tail-feathers Ixnng one-thinl longer than the innermost 
one's. Fork-tails are chiefly fouml in the Himalaya, and generally in the neighbour- 
hocnl of mountain-streams, but they also range into Tenasserim. All are solitary in 
their habits, and move their tails incessantly up and dowm after the manner of 
wagtails, and are in the habit of generally perching on rocks or bare branches near 
the gnmnd 


Fork-Taili. 


Exclusively confined to Europe, Northern Africa, and Asia 
north of the Himalaya, the reilstarts (RuticlUa) are characterised by 
the short, slender, black beak, and finely developed rictal bristles, and the black 
and smooth legs ; while most of them have the inimp and tail red. In Europe 
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the germs has half a dozen representatives. Among the ])rettii‘st of the summer 
mignints to Northern ami t'mitral Europe is the graceful ami attractive bird 
popularly known as the tiretail, or common reilstart (R. />//o n /en/vrs), ])artial to 
parks and gardens, ami on its first arrivad often perching on tlu‘ lower hranclu's of 
large trees: the male possessing a very charming song. The redstart commonly 
builds in a hole in a wall, or the interior of soim* hollow ti*ee, or upon a shelf in 
some outhouse: and wt‘ once found an open nest of this species placed in tlu‘ top of 
a thick bush. The eggs are jmle blm\ sonn*times slightly speckled with rt‘d ; 
while the young are easily n‘ared from the nest l)y haml, ami am* radher liable 



to sport a few white feaithers in the first pliunaige. Foraiging among (haid l(*aveH 
for insects, thaw spend more time upon the groiinrl than the; young of any of the 
allied fonns. (^ften rearing two brfK)ds of young <]uring the course of tin* 
summer, the redstaH in its flight is swift and c‘h*gant. Although the male birds 
generally sing from the bmnehes of trees (unlike tln^ male black n^dstairts), wa; 
have known them to sing habitually ujK>n the rrsd* of a house, exactly as the 
latter would have done. Leaving their bre(‘ding-ground in eairly autumn, stray 
birds of this species are often to be met with on the British coast at that season 
when waiting for an opportunity’ of taking their departure. TIk? adult male, 
in summer, has the forehead pure white, the top of the hea^l, scapulars, and back 
leaden grey ; the nimp and upper taibcoverts are bright chestnut, as is the tail, 
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witli the exception of the two central feathers; the chin and throat being jet black 
and the loW(;r- parts briglit bay. 

Black Redstart black rcidsturt (Ji. Htyn) is a well-known bird in many parts 

of Central Europe, frequently seen (iven in large cities. Modifying 
its habits Jiccording to the region it inhabits, in Switzerland the black redstart 
bnjeds chicdly alx)ut tlie. chalets on tlie mountains, attaching itself to the neighl)our- 
luKxl of farin-buiMings, and obtaining most of its food around the outhouses. 
In (hirmany it is (juite a common garden-bird, dwelling near human habitations, 
and generally cluiriting its nob^s from the gable of a ro<jf. It In^gins to sing verj" 
early in th(i morning, and continues until late in the evening; no l)ird being more 
self-conscious or more frecpiently seen in a promiiK'iit position. The males are 
pugnacious and d(jsperat(‘ly jealous of rivals, although they do not perliaps take to 
fighting (juite, as naturally as redbreasts. Thti nest is built of stems of gmss, 
m(;ss, and dry leavcis lined with hair and f(‘athers, thus forming a comfoi’table 
cradh^ for tla^ young. The eggs are wliite, and five or six in numl)er. The female 
sits very clos(‘ly during incubation ; and when the young first leave the nest, the 
old birds continu(i their devotion, and cater for them with unremitting iiidustrj'. 
The greater part of tladr food appears to consist of flies, at lea.st during the finest 
period of th(^ summer; and even when they first leavi* the nest the young 
birds catch midgcis on their own account. The young of the fir.st brood 
geneivilly havc^ to b(‘ ind(‘p(*ndent of their female parent early, because, as 
sfKm as th(‘y an? (jualified to (juit tin? mother, she lays a fresh clutch of 
eggs; ami it falls, therefore, to the male chitdly to feed the fledged young of 
tin? fii*st brood, and his usual practice is to take them to the top of a stone 
wall, or some other sunny place within view of his favourite point of observation, 
and gradually leave* them to shift for themselves. The young that are reared late 
in autumn have a harder struggle for existence, especially in Switzerland, where 
the weatlu*r often breaks up in August. Black redstarts ai‘e birds that like fine 
weather ; and in stormy weather they are apt to become somewhat disconsolate, 
and sit moping, with their feathers puffed out. In the summer the species is home- 
loving though certainly somewhat restless, and never seen in the same position for 
more than half an hour at once. When the season for migration arrives, this red- 
start losi‘s, however, its domestic habits, becoming shy and unobtrusive, and setting 
forth on its jourm*y with a restless energy. Although never breeding in the British 
Islands, many of these birds annuady visit the south-western parts of England 
during the autumn, and even pass the winter under the shelter of cliffs or in 
the neighbourhood of houses. They genenilly amve in Devonshire in parties of 
two or three in the autumn ; while those that winter in England assemble again 
in Mai*ch on the coast for their departure. The plumage of the adult male 
is a dark bluish grey above, with a conspicuou.s white patch upon the wings; 
the forehead and throat are black : the tail is chestnut, tipped with blackish 
brown, excepting, of 00111*80, the two centnil tail-featliers, wliich are blackish 
brown thi*oughout; the breast and lower- pai*ts being slaty grey. Tlie female 
anti young males have the upper-parts brownish grey, and lack the black throat 
of the adult male ; the males of the year breei.ling in the grey plumage just 
described. 
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Bne-Tliroated So much diflcrence of opinion prevails anion^ ornitholopsis as to 
Waiider. the generic limitation of the birds here included under En/fh(trus, 
that it will not be of much use to attempt to define tlu‘ genus. For instance, while 
Professor Newton includes the blue4hroated warbler in HuiivUla, Mr. Oates makes 
it the type of a distinct genus, Oyunvcuhc and while tlu^ same ornithologist 
separates the nightingales (as Daulias) from the redbre»ists, Dr. Sharj>e jJaces 
both in the present genus. We accortlingly ])roceed to notice some of tlu‘ better- 
known species without further preliminaries. One of tlu‘ loveliest of all the 
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group is the blue-throaU;d warbler (Erythacufi muicicuH), the Arctic form of which, 
represented in the woodcut, has the blue gorget sjKitted with chestnut-red ; while 
on the other hand the variety of the bluethroat breeding south of the Baltic has 
the throat spotted with white, or even entirely blue without any spots at all. Tin? 
Arctic form of bluethroat twice annually crosses the hmgth and breadth of Europe, 
but it is so seldom noticed on migration through Central Europe as to have givcm 
rise to suggestions of impossible distances, conjectured to have l)een accomplished 
without rest. It should >je observ’ed that Mr. Oates, with whom we are disinclined 
to agree, regards these two fonns as specifically distinct. The Arctic binl reaches 
its northern breeding-groumls at the end of May, and takes up its residence in 
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willow-HwanipH and other damp Kituations. Its song has been compared by Mr. 
»See>x)hin to that of* several other birds. His first attempts at singing are liarsh 
and grating, like the notes of the sedge- warbler, or the still harsher notes of the 
whitethroat ; tlutse an; followed by several variations in a louder and rather more 
mel(jdious tone, rej>eated over and over again Homi‘what in the fashion of the song- 
thrnsli. After this you might fancy that the little songster was trying to mimic 
tin; various alarm-not<‘.s of all the birds he can remember; the chiz-zit of the 
wagtail, th(i 1 of the blackbird, and especially the ivhit-ivhit of the 
cliafHncli. As he improves in voicti h(‘. sings loinler and longer, until at last he 
almost approaches the iiightingalcj in the richiujss of the melody that he pom^s foi*th. 
Sonn‘iim(!S h(! will sing as he flies upwards, descending with expanded wings and 
tail to alight on tin* high(*st Ixaigli of sonu* low tree, almost exactly as tlu‘ ti*t‘e-pipit 
do(^s in the meadows of our own land. When the females have arriv(‘d, there comes 
jit tlui end of his song tluj most metallic notes I have ever heard a bii'd utter. It is 
a sort of luHj (nnj, I'cssembling th(i sound i)roduc(‘<l by striking a susjxmded bar of 
steel with another ])ii'C(^ of the same metal. The female appi'ai's to shun the open 
far more carefully than her mate; and while h<* will })e ])eich(*d upon a topmost 
sjiray, ghuhlening the whole air around him with his vai*ied tuneful imdody, she will 
remain in the umhugrowth beneath him gliding hither and thith(‘r more like a 
mous(‘, than a bird through tlu^ branches.” The nest of tlu* bhutliroat is very W(‘ll 
concealed in thi‘ sid<‘ of a tussock of grass and is lined with fine roots and hair; 
and the eggs are oliv(‘-C()loured. Wlnui the young leave* the* n(‘st, they forage about 
for insects in the undeigrowtli, peering at a strang(*r witli the* juH'tty wistfulness 
of young robins, to which they leear a rough resemblance, in tlu‘ir actions. In Spain 
the bluethroat is to hi* met with in v(*ry dr^^ situations, Init that is only when the 
birds art* on niigi’ation ; ami the* sanu* is probably true of its occurrt*nce in the arid 
districts of Ladak. From our own observations the bluethroat seems to migrate 
singly oi’ in coupIi*s, but Mr. Oaetke states that they arrive in flocks u})on Heligo- 
land, lK)th in the month of May and in early autumn. On Hi‘ligoland they are 
chit*lly to Ik* found in the potato-fields in autumn, while in spi’ing they frequent 
the gooselH*rry ami currant bushes of the gartlens. We have st*(*n blu(*throats 
sheltering in dry scrub on migration ; when every now and then a bird would flit 
out of its cover, dart iijxui an insect, and then steal away into the recess(*s of the 
bushes, to t*nu*rge a moment after for another rapid sally. On the Norfolk coast 
the blm*thi’oat is well known as a September visitant, and has even appeared in 
considerable numbei's when weather -stayed. We met with bluet hioats in the 
neighbourluK)d of the Ltike of Oeneva, one of which, with an entirely blue gorget, 
frequented a garden, although most of those seen inhabited reed-beds in the 
marshes of the Rhone. The adult male has the upp(*r-pai'is brown, with a con- 
spicuous white or bufl* t*yebix)w ; the throat and upper-breast aix? ineUdlic colmlt-blue, 
centreil with a large H]yot of pure white or chestnut, a band of black succeeding 
the blue, lK>rdered by jinother band of chestnut ; the rest of the under-parts being 
bufly white. 

KtdiirtMt inhabitant of the greater part of Euix)i>e, the redbreast or 

robin (E. ruhvcula) is such a familiar and well-knouTi bird as to 
require but scant notice here. Breeding alike in our gardens and shrubberies and 
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in the middle of lonely woods, it constructs its nest of dry leaves, moss, and ilead 
p:'ass, lined with a little hair. The are white, blotched and streaked with 

light red. When the young birds 
are fledged, they flit about the 
gardens and outhouses gathering 
a variety of insects. Many of 
them migrate in autumn, whih* 
others linger to utter their silvery 
notes during the dead months of 
the year, drawing near the cottages 
and farmhouses at tlie api)roach 
of frost. Tlit‘ plumagt* of tlie malt* 
robin is oliv(‘-brown abovt*, tintetl 
with grt'v ; tlie neck, fort‘liea<l, and 
throat lK‘ing ])right orange, the 
remainder of the lower-parts olive- 
brown. Tht* robin of the Canary 
Islands has been classified as a 
distinct spt*cies. 

^ ^ Anotht*r b(*autiful siu'cies of warbK*!* is the rubvthroat 

(A’, ntl/lope), represented on tin* right sidt* of tht* illusti'ation on 
p. 485, which makes its summer home in the extr(*me north of Hnssia and Siberia, 
l)reeding amotig the tundras of the Arctic Circle*, aft(‘r the ict* and snow havti 
thawe<l and disiippeared. Mr. S(*(‘lK>hm says that the song of tin* I’libythroat “is 
very tine, decidetlly iuoim* melodious than that of the* bluet ln*oat, and very little; 
inferior to that of the* nightingale*. Whe*n first 1 }ie*ard him sing I thought I was 
listening to a nightingale : lie had his liack towards me* wlie*n ] shot him, ami J 
was astonishe*el to pick uj) a bird with a scarle*t thi*oat. The* fe*athe*rs were* as 
glossy as silk, anel whe*n I skinne*d him ] thought J had rar(*ly if eve*)- s(*(*n so 
lieautiful a warble*r. The rubythniat appears in the* south of Sibe*ria as early as 
the l)eginning of April. Its ne^st is said to be; a slight sti-ue.ture, anel the e*ggs are; 
olive-gre*y. It is a bird of shy anel solitary liabits, freejuenting thicke*ts anel close 
cover, anel obtaining its f(K>el chie;fly upon the grounel. It lose*s the; bi-illiant colour 
of the throat in continemeiit. It winters in the; ]*hilippine; Islamls, South China, 
Burma, and Xorihem and Central Imlia, occasiemally straying into Europe*. Jerelon 
once met with a rubythroat on Ixjarel ship a little south of Bombay, when a single 
bird of this species took refuge on Ixjard Ins vessel in the; month of Novembiir. 
The adult male has the upper-parts of a unifonii olive-brown ; the ey(;stripe and 
cheeks being white ; while the chin anel throat are glossy scarlet ; anel the; breast 
ash-grey shading into bufly grey. 

The nightingale (E. laftcivia) is celebrateel in We*stem Europe 

KUCuviBflriMLO* * 

as an incomparable songsU^r, anel has from all times enjoyed just 
reputation for the perfection of its vocal powers. WinU;ring in Africa, it n;aches 
its summer home in the British Isles alx)ut the 1 3th of April, the males }>eing the 
first to arrive. Its range in the British Isles is wmiewhat circumscribed ; and it 
does not breed north of Yorkshire. The nest is a loose structure of stems ot grass 
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and dry leavcH, generally raised a little from the ground by a deposit of dead twigs, 
and Hcroeiied from observation by a profusion of wild brambles or a crop of stinging 
nettles ; the eggs being uniform olive-brown or coffee-coloured. The female, though 
shy, is much devoted to her charge, and 
will allow a stranger to stand close 
beside h(?r without exhibiting her agita- 
tion further than by a slight nervous 
movement of the head which only 
enables him to obtain a l)etter view of 
the little russet bird, lier dark eye 
beaming out of its whitish orbit. The 
nightingale is easily trapped, and w^as 
formerly an ol)ject of eager pursuit 
among bird-catch(^rs, who used to imitate 
the cry of the bird in order to lead it up 
to the trap whicli tluiy had pr('pare<l for 
it, bat(*d with a live insi^ct. One bird- 
catcher informed us that he once caiight 
two male nightingales in this manner in 
less than ten niinut(‘s ; this occurred, of 
course, in a locality where nightingales were plentiful, and upon the first arrival 
of the nuih‘s. When tlui nightingale has hatched her young })oth parents become 
absorbed in cabudng for their progtmy. The song is chii‘fly heard during the 
night, simply because other birds are then comparatively silent, but the nightingale 
sings with grc^at jiower ('ven during the middle of the day. The male has the 
uppei*-[)arts russet-brown shading into chestnut on tlu‘ upper tail-coverts and tail : 
tln^ lower-parts being huffish whitt» shading into greyish white on the breast and 
flanks. 

Baittm In the east of Europe the English nightingale is replaced by a 

Nlgbtliigile. somewhat larger bird {E. 2}h'Uom<la), wdiicli has a distinct song, 
diflering from that of its congener in its greater volume and inferior perfection. 
It breeds generally in thickets in the neighbourhood of water, and builds a similar 
nest to that of the well-known bird. The plumage of the eastern nightingale 
diffei^s from that of the common species in being of a more olive-brown, especially 
on the upper tail-coverts, in having a more pointed wing, a smaller bastanl-primarj’, 
and in being slightly spotted or streaked on the breast wdth grey. A third species 
is tlu^ Pewian nightingale (J?. golzi). 

Hew Zealand Here may l>e noticed two Australasian genera of birds, placed by 

Robine. some among the flycatehens, but regarded by Dr. Shai'j3e as allied to 
the stonechat and whinchat. It should be observed, however, that the same 
ornithologist sepamtes (as 1^ rat in cola) the last-named birds from Sa.rirola to place 
them among the flycatchei's. The New Zealand robins (Mii'o) are characterised by 
having a slender bill, straight. and furnished with rictal bristles: the wings being 
moderate aiul extending to half the length of the tail, and rounded : while the toil is 
broad and even, the feathers being shai'ply cut oft’ at their tips. The metatarsus 
is very long and slender. Tliis genus belongs to the avifauna of New Zealand and 
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the Chatham Islands; tlie species peculiar to the latter p'oup of islands beiii^ 
entirely black. The Noi'th Island mbiii (J/. (nffitml Is) is confined to tht> gloomy 
forests of the interior of the North Island ; and tlie following description of its 
habits is given by Sir Walter Buller, who writes that, “ as the popular name implies, 
it is naturally a tame bird ; an<l in little-fre(|uente(l parts of the country it is so 
fearless and unsuspicious of man that it will appi-oaeh within a yai-d of the 
traveller, and Bometim(\s will even ptTch on his head or shoulder. It is a favourite 
companion of tlu^ lonesome wootleutter, luilivening Iiim with its chet‘rful notes ; 
and when sitting on a log, he partakt‘s of his huml)le meal, it hops about his feet 
like the traditional robin, to pick up tlie crumbs. Likt* its namesakes in the old 
country, moreover, it is noisy, active, and cluHU-ful. Its note is gt*nerally tbi' tii’st to 
herald the dawn, while it is the last to be hushed wlien evening shades bring gloom 
into the forest. But there is this noticeabh* difference betwia'ii the morning and 
the evening performance ; the former consists of a scale of noti‘s, commi‘ncing vt*ry 
high and running down to a low k<\v, utt(‘rt‘d in (piick siicct‘ssion, and with all the 
energy of a challenge to the rest of tlu^ ft‘athered tribe. Tluj evi'iiing )H‘rformance 
is merely a shoi't, cliirping note, quickly repeated, and with rather a nadanclioly 
sound ; three or four of them Avill sometimes join in a chirping chorus, and continue 
it until the shades of advancing twilight havc^ <leepene(l into night. It li\‘(*s almost 
entindy on small insects, and the worms and grubs that art^ to be found among 
decaying loaves and other vegetable matter on the surface of the grouml in tjvery 
part of the woods. Its nature is pugnacious, and in tluj j>airing-season tla*- mal(‘ 
birds often engage in sharj) encountei’s with each otlaT.’" The NoHh island ro))in 
goes to nest in Octobm* and NovemlxT. The nest is genei'all}^ against th(‘ bole of 
a tree at a moderate height from the ground, built of coarsen moss, lin(‘d with 
feni-hair and vegetable fibres. The eggs an^ creamy white in ground-colour, 
thickly freckled, and speckled with purple and })rown. It is much to be 
regretted that this charming little bir<l has recently b(?coin(‘ conqjaratively rare, 
though the robin found in the South Island is still fairly abundatit. Th(i 
adult male has the upper-paHs dull ashy grey, tlie featliers liaving whitish shafts; 
the vfings are dark brown, with white liases to the sc^condaries ; the tail-feathers 
are dusky brown, margined with ash ; tlie throat, bn'ast, and si<les of thtj 1>ody are 
hoary grey ; and the abdomen is white. 

We come next to a small group of birds closely nilated to the 
DbsraiBird. robins, but distinguisli(;d from all other incrn Tiers of tliis 

subfamily by the black and whiUi tail, ecjual in length U) the wing, and consider- 
ably graduated. Peculiar to the Old World, tln^Wi birds are most abundant in the 
Indian region ; the finest songster amongst them being the white-Tjrowed warbler 
(Copsychus alboHpfcuUiris) of Madagascar, the notes of which rival those of the 
sweetest European birds. The common dhyal bird (C. mvlaris) of India, repre- 
sented in the woodcut, occurs in ev(?ry part of the empire. It is resident in Ceylon 
and Southern China, but is replaced by C\ mindarmiHiH in the Philippines. The 
Indian species is a common and familiar bird throughout its range, exhibiting a 
confiding and friendly disposition like the European redbreast. The cocks are 
highly pugnacious in the breeding season, and engage in frcfjuent scrimmages with 
their rivals. The nest is a rough structure, built in a hole of a tree, in an old 
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Htuinp, or in tin.* crevice of a wall. The nesting holes of the barbets and 
wo(jdpeckerH are olteji utilised by the dhyal bird. The male has a pleasing song, 
not unlik(j that of the redbreast, but of greater compass. This species is often 
k(^pt as a cage-bird, and has been trained to turn somersaults at a gesture from 
its owner. The adult male has the head, neck, breast, and upper-paii-s glossy 

})lack ; the wings and 
tail are black, varied 
with white : ami the ab- 
domen and under tail- 
coverts white. The 
female has the upper- 
parts of a uniform dark 
brown glossed with 
bluish ; the throat and 
))reast ai*t^ dark gi'ey ; 
and the wings an<l tail 
dark brown vari(‘d with 
white. 

The 

Bhamas. . 

s li a m a s 

( Ci tioc In via) are closely 
I’elated in structure to 
the last, from which they 
are distinguished by the 
proportionately greater 
size of the tail, which 
consitU‘rably exceeds the 
wing in length. The 
shamas are shy and 
retiring birds, avoiding 
the neighl)Ourhood of 
houses, and obtaining their fooil in the woods and jungle. The black shama (C. 
7a</r(r) inhabiting the Malayan region, is a skulking species, haunting the dense 
cover n(*ar to the coast. One has lR*en recently discovered in tlu‘ Philippines (C. 
vvhnvnsls)\ while the Andaman shama {C. alb ivvn iris) is peculiar to the islands 
from which it takes its name. The best known is the Indian shama (C. inavrura\ 
a permanent resident in the plains of India, and a timid but graceful biixl, much 
sought after by Indian bird-catchei's, on account of its beautiful song. For 
this rt'ason the shama is often imported into Euix)pe as a cage -bird, but it is 
delicat<‘, and retpiiivs care in the colder climate of Great Britain. The shama 
nests fix)m Ajwil to June, retiring into the depths of the jungle, and constructing 
its nest of grass tind dead leaves in the hollow end of the broken branch of a tree. 
The eggs are grtH>nisli marked with mldish brown, and varj'^ in number from 
three to four. The adult male has the head, breast, back, and wing-coverts 
black; the rump and up|H'r tail-coverts ai*e white; the tail-feathers are black 
and black-and-white; and the abdomen and under tail -coverts bright chestnut 
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The glossy black and chestnut coloui’s of the male are n‘j)laeed in the feinal<‘ by 
dark bi’own ami pale inifous. 

Or«y WarWer warbler and its congeners ((f( ri/ijtnH ) possess a slender 

straight bill slightly eurve<l and coniprt‘sst‘d : tlu* wings an^ rather 
short and rounded: the tail is long and rather rouia led ; and t])i‘ iuetatiu*sus long 
and slender. The Vnrds of this gnuip are found in Australia and New Zi^aland, 
ranging also to New Ciuinea and adjacent islands. Tlh‘ gn‘y wai-blei- 
{G. flaviirntriK) is mentioned heris because it j>erfonns tht‘ function of a foster- 
j)arent for the young of the two sj)ecies of cuckoos foumi in N\'W Zealand. ]t 
is a bird of sombre plumage and unobtrusivi* habits, lait utters at short intervals 
a note of inucli swt*etness ; and is ]>lentiful in evtuy ])ai*t of Nt‘W Zttaland, when* it 
appears to be as much at hoim* in the woods as in tlu* o])en scrub. Its f(M)d consists 
of small ins(‘cts, which it obtains in the h*afv tojjs of for(‘st trr»*s as well as in the 
<lense foliage of thick buslies. Sir Waltt*!* Huller says: “ In the Hoi Ijdves district 
1 havt* found it Hitting round the st.(*aming geysers, apparently unaHected by the 
sulphur-fumes, and catching tlu* minutt* Hit‘s that are attracted thither by the 
humid warmth. J)owii by the seashore its note may be heai-d in the low vegetation 
that fringe*s th(} ocean beach; whilst far up the mountain-side, whei’e the scnib is 
scarce and stiuited, it shares the dominion with the t‘Vt‘r-])i*(‘st‘nt Z(tstrnf/t8. Its 
sweet thrilling warble is always jdeasant to the t‘ar, being natui'ally associat(Ml in 
the mind with the hum of ])ees among tlu* Howers, and the drumming of locusts in 
tlu^ suiishine." The gr(*y warbler is remarkable for the form of its n(‘st, which is 
a <lomed structure, lK*longing to one of two typ(‘s — tlu* bottle-shaiK‘d iu*st with a 
porch (‘iitranci*, and tlu‘ pear-shap(*d form without a porch. The materials uh(!< 1 in 
nest-building are <lry moss, grass, vegi*tiibh* fibres, and s]>i<li*j -webs. 'Jdu* t‘ggs an* 
white, often spotted with red. The grey warbler is an att(‘ntivi‘ j)an‘nt to tlu*, 
young of the cuck{K)s, which are foi.sted upon it ; and pro]>ably owes its ])res(*rvation 
to the fact that it builds a ])ensile nest, out of the I’each of rats aiul otlu*r vermin. 
The adult male is olive-brown above; the sides of the neck ai*e »lark ashy grey ; 
the tail feathers are ashy brown, sha< led with black; and the throat, bn;ast, and 
sides cinereous gn*}^ 

The True While the chats, redbrea.sts, niglitingales, and other members of 

WarUen. the subfamily Hui Irllll inv an* included by Mr. Oat(*s among the 
TunlUkv, the true warblers and their kindred are regai'ded by tlui same ornitliol- 
ogist as constituting a separate family, On the other hand, Professor 

Newton includes theRuflctllina' in the thus showing how very close 

is the resemblance t)etween the true warlders on the one }jan<l aiul the thruslies on 
the other. Accordingly, we prefer to follow Dr. Sharf>e in including all those birds 
under one grejit family, of which the tnie warblers will constituttj a separate sub- 
family (Sylviuue), Having thus indicted Ijow extremely difficult it is to sfjparate 
the thrushes and their allies from the true warblers (Sylvia ), it may be. mentione<l 
that the latter are generally of small size, and usually of plain-coloured plumage. 
More insectivorous in their habits than the thrushcjs, and also more migratory in 
their movements, they usually possess slender bills, afJapted to tlie pursuit of 
inaecta Their wings are variable in size : and the feet slender, and furnished with 
fine toea The young of the warblers, unlike those of the tyi)ical thrushes, do not 
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differ materially from adults in colour. This group of birds, in common with the 
RwticiUiwt, is of almost universal distribution, but so preponderates in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, that Mr. Wallace descrilxjs it as an Old World assemblage only 
meagrely j-epresented in North America. 

wiutetliroat common whitethroat {Sylvia rufa) is one of the most 

abundant of summer birds throughout Europe, arriving in its 

breeding-haunts in 
April, and speedily com- 
mencing to make its 
artless nest, composed 
of dry stems of grass 
and flowering plants, 
lined with flner bents 
and sometimes a little 
horsehair. The eggs 
are white, mottled with 
olive-green specks. Tlu* 
male sings noisily upon 
the wing, generally 
starting up from the 
top of a hawthorn 
hedge, and then slowly 
desetmding, with the 
tail at an angle to the 
body. It may fre- 
cjiu^ntly Vk* seen picking 
small moths off the 
blossoms of the gorse, 
as it flits actively from 

LES8BU AND COMMON WHITKTHUOAT (l| liat. fiXZe). OllC plailt tO anothci’, 

and uttei^s a harsh 

croak. Tlu* adult male has the upper-parts greyish bin^wn, the wing-coverts and 
innermost secondaries being edged with chestnut, the outer tail-feathers margined 
with white, and the lower-parts bufly white. 

Ltuer The lesser whitethimt (S. cu'rraca) is a scai’cer bird than the 

Whitethroat. prc'tty song may be heard alx)ut the hedgerows and 

bushes in many parts of Europe. The nest is placed in a bu.sh or shrub, firmly 
built of strong bt'nts, lined with finer l>ents, fibre, and horsehair : the eggs being 
white, spottt»d with olive-brown. The lesser whitethroat is very partial to gardens, 
this bi*ing partly accounted for by its fondness for fruit, which is especially mani- 
fested when rasplK*rrios Income ripe. It becomes very tame in confinement, and 
eats peal's and other fniit with avidity. The adult male has the upper-parts slaty 
grey, suffust»d with brown on the back, the wings and tail are browm : the under-parts 
white, the breast tinged with pink, and the ear-coverts dark browm, and conspicuous. 
SntNapine The subalpine warbler (S. suhalpiim) has a wide range, inhabiting 

Warblfr. whole of the Mediterranean region, as well as North Africa and 
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the Canaries. It is an agile bird, building a globe-shaped nest, placed in thick 
bu.shes, and situated from three to live feet alH)ve the ground, which is built of 
stems of grass, lined with line fibres. The eggs ari‘ gnu^nish white, finely spotted 
with brown. The subalpine warbhu’ is full of activity, and Hits alnnit the bushes 
catching insects. The adult male has tlu' upper-parts slaty grey, tlie wings are 
brown, with pale edges, the tail brown, Avith mon* or li‘ss Avhiti* on the outer 
feathers, and the throat and breast chestnut, shailing into paler chestnut on 
the flanks, and to nearly white in the centre of th(‘ bn'ast. 

Spectacled This pretty little bird (N. <ufnsjHrUI<ftt() is anotlier 3Iediterranean 

Warbler. species, resident in some ]>arts of its habitat, and in others a summer 
visitant. A migrant in the north of Spain, it is tlu*re somewhat shy ami retiring, 
flitting about the loadside in a furtive, uneasy fashion, and (juite solitaiy. Tlui 
.spectacled warbler builds its nest in a small bush alnnit a fixit from tlu* ground, 
and the eggs are wliite, blotch(‘d with green. I'he short, sweet song has be(‘n 
compared to that of tlie goldfinch. The adult male has tln^ crown slaty gr(‘y, 
shading into gr(‘yish chestnut on the centre of the back ; the wings an^ dai’k 
brown, edgixl with chestnut, the tail-biathers dark brown, tins outer ones being 
partially pied ; whiles th(^ chin is white, fading into slaty grey on the throat, 
which again fades into vinous red on the* l)reast and thinks. 

Another South European bird is thi‘ pndty black -hiauled Sar- 
Warbler. dinian warbler (S, mn/it), an active, ri'sthiss sj)ecies, ])artial to tlui 
neighbourhood of undergrowth. It builds in a branch of som(‘ irei*, generally at 
a small distance from the ground ; and constructs its m‘st of blades of gi*ass and roots 
lined with fine bents. The eggs are greenish white blotch(‘<l at the larg(‘r end 
with greenish grey. This warbler is common in the pine-woods around ('anm^s, as 
also in the gardens near the sea; and its luibits havtj beiai comj)ared tothosi* of the 
whitethroat. The inale sings from a bush, and then darts olf in a jt^rking flight into 
the air still singing; while the old birds, lik(? the blackcaj), simulate the apptairancii 
of being injured when they find their young <*n<langered, trailing their wings in 
the dust and exhibiting the greatest distress. ^J'he song is nc;t unlike that of a 
garden-warbler, but is more intermittent. The j)lumag(? of th(^ adult male is slate- 
grey above, shading into black on the nap(% luaul, and ear-coverts; the wings arc 
<lark brown edged with grey, and the tail is dark grey tij)p<*d wdth white, the 
throat being white fading into gn^yish white. 

The Orphean warbler OV. is one of the larger represent- 

Orpheta Wirbier.^^ . ^ of the group in Europe, Avhich it visits in April, not continuing 
its journey north of the Baltic Mr. See>K>hm w rites that “ th<^ sinig is louder than 
that of the blackcap, but I thought it somewhat harsher. Its alarm-note is very 
loud, as loud as that of the blackbird. In the Parnassus I found it v(*ry common, 
and obtained thirteen nests Ix^tw’^een the 3ni and 21st May. They w’ere t^asy to 
find in the bushes w’hich were scattered over the rocky ground above the region of 
the olive and the vine ; but w^hen w^e got into the pine-region they disappeared. 
My friend Captain Vemer infonns me that he has found nests of this bird in Spain 
placed near the summit of young cork-trees, about tw^elve feet from the ground. 
The nest is a tolerably substantial one and deep, composed of dry grass and leafy 
stalks of plants. Inside it is built of finer grasses, and lined sparingly with tliistle- 
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down or the flower of the cotton-f^raHS. . . . Tlie ground-colour of the eggs of the 
Orphean warbler is white, sometimes faintly tinted with grey and sometimes tinted 
wdth Ijrown. . . . The colour of the overlying sixjts varies from olive-brown to 
ne/irly black.” The oiq)hean warbler is a large form of the blackcap, and decidedly 
moHi elegant in shape than that specic^s. The adult male has the crown sooty 
black ; tlie general colour of the upper-pai*ts is dull slate-grey ; the wdngs and tail 
are brown, and the under-parts white shading into grey upon the breast and flanks. 



ItCFOUS A>’n OllPllKAN WAUULEU^ (J Uat. HlZe). 


Qardsn Warner ^ luon* skulking species than the last is the garden-warbler 
' {S. s(illrarl<i), wliich arrives in its summer haunts in Europe alx)ut 
the same date ns the blackcap. It is rather a retiring bird, and is consequently often 
overlooktsl It has a sweet song, generally ix)ured forth from the centre of some 
thick bush or otlu‘r cover ; its nest is of dry stems and moss, lined with fibres and 
a few hail's : its t*ggs are gretuiish white blot<?hed with gi*ey and olive-brown. The 
garden-warbler is partial to fruit, but we have not seen it strip the berries from 
the ehler-bushes in the same way as the blackcap. The adult male lias the upper- 
pai’ts olive-brown, darker and gn^yer on the wings and tail : and the under-parts 
givyish whit<‘. 


Among the sweetest songsters that visit the gardens and shrub- 
beries of Europe is this slim and attractive species (S. africapiUa), 
which arrives in the British Isles in April, and at once takes up its abode in 
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orchards and woodlands. The niah» bii*d iijK)n its arrival fi*e(iuently sin^ in 
highly exposed situations ; indeetl, he can hardly do othc‘rwise, since in Iwiekward 
seasons his progeny are hatched l)efore the leaves of many trees have unrolltMl. 
The female constructs her nest of dry stems of grass and tihres, lining it with line 
roots and hair : the eggs being generally yellowish brown, clouded with a darker 
colour. The song of the blackcap is rich and well sustained ; and from the rich 
quality of its nott‘s the bird has Wen Umned the Norfolk night ingalt'. The black- 
cap is a most anxious parent, exhibiting lively distress if the safety of the young 



HAHRED WAKULRU, GAKDEN WAllOLEU, AND ULACKCArf^ Iiul si/A). 


be menaced. The 3’oung feather very rapiclly and leave the* nest projiortionately 
earlier than do man}” other birds. In July the .song of thcj blackcap becomes 
soft and sulxlued, and the bird then sings in close cover, shunning notoriety. 
The blackcap is a favourite cage-bird ; we have seen hundreds caged in Paris, and 
many more in Berne and other continental cities. In th(i Canaries there occurs a 
curious variety in which the black of the cap <‘xt(*nds over the nape and should<*i’s 
as well as round the throat. The typical adult male has the foreh(;ad and crown 
pure black, the upper-parts bluish grey, suffused with olive-brown, th<‘ wings 
and tail brown : while beneath it is bluish grey. The f<*male has the caip of a 
rusty red ; an<l in captivity sings sweetly, although less f>owerfully than her mate. 
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Tlie })arred warbler (N. iiiHorla) arrives in its summer quarters 
Barred Warbler. somewhat later than the majority of inigi’ants, and takes 

uj) its abode chiefly in );^ardens ; constructing^ a bulky nest, more compact than that 
of most warblers, of roots and dry stems neatly lined with horsehair or fibres. 
Thf; iK^st is ^^<?n(*rally built in a thorn bush not far from the ground, and the eggs 
ai’(^ huffish white sj)otted with brown and ash-colour. The barred warbler is shy and 
skulking in its habits, and oven in confinement it retains this shyness, although 
this do(‘s not (extend to Ijirds reared from the nest. The adult male has the upper- 
[>}irts brownish grey ; tlie under-parts being gi*(‘yish white, finely barred with bix)wa 
The Dartford warbler {S. vndaia)^ i.s a resident but local bird 
in the temperab* ))arts of Europe*, breeding also in the mountains of 
Algeria. It is a small, retiring specie's, fond of thick covert, and used to be tolerably 
common eveTi in the neigh liourhood of London until extenninated by several severe 
winters. Mr. Swayshiinl wrote to us in 1888: “1 have taken several hundreds of 
eggs of the DaHford war])h‘r within a few miles of Brighton, but the birds were 
all (^xt(5rminati*<l in a recent severe winter. 1 have not heard of any since, though 
rornu'rly wt^ couhl find a dozen pairs within a few mile.s. I have taken the eggs 
of a singhs pair thr(‘e or four times in a season. If the nest contained three eggs 
vvlien I first robbcnl it, tlu* n(*xt clut.ch usually contained five* eggs, but if it contained 
four eggs the first tine* tie* s(‘Oond laying usually consisted of the same number.^’ 
The Dartford warblei* builds a v<*ry slight nest, composed of dry stalks and lined 
with finer .sbuns added to a little wck)1. The nest is usually extremely difficult to 
find, and can only be discover(‘d by patient observation of the old birds. Mr. 
Nt^wman often obs<‘rv(*d th(» Daiiford warbler in the neighlKHirhood of Godaiming, 
and has left tlu^ following sketch of its winter habits: — ” When the leaves are off 
the tr(‘es, and the chill winter winds have driven th(» summer birds to the olive- 
gardens of Spain or aen).s.s tht^ straits, the furze-wren is in the height of its enjoy- 
ment. 1 have setui them by doz(*ns skipping about the furze, lighting for a moment 
u])on the V(*ry point of the sprigs and instantly diving out of sight again, singing 
out their angry iinp/itient ditty for ever the same. Th(*y prefer tho.se places where 
th(' furze is very thick, high, and difficult to get in.” The egg of the Dartford 
warbler is white or buff in groun<l -colour, suffused with olive or reddish brawn. 
Tin* song of the male is lively, and often uttered ujxin the wing. The nestlings 
which J\Iontagu reared began to sing as soon as they a.ssumed adult plumage. The 
plumage of the a<lult male is very dark sooty brown, shading into slatt^-grey on 
the head ; tail dark grey, the outside feathers tipped with white; the under-parts 
are chestnut-brown, shading into white on the centre of the belly, and ha\dng the 
feathi'rs of tlu* chin and uj)per throtit tipped with white ; the under tail-coverts 
art* grey tipped with white'. 

The WiUow The yellow-browed warbler (PhylloAcopus mperciliomif^) figureil 

Warbiert. p. 505, is an example of a genus differing from the preceding by the 

supplementiil bristles in front of those of the rictus of the gape being stronger and 
more numerous, while the l^eak is short and stout. The genus includes the chiff- 
chaff (P. coUyhiia\ wood-wren (P. sihilut rix), willow-wrt*n (P. tr^hilus), etc. The 
yellow-browed warbler passes the summer in North Siberia, where Mr. Seebohm 

^ Frequently iteiiarated generically as MclizojphilM. 
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first discovered its eggs, of which he gives the following account : — “ As wo 
were walking along a little bird started up near us, and bt^gan most persistently 
to utter the alarm note of the yellow-browed warbler, a note which I had learntnl 
in Gaetke 8 garden in Heligoland. As it kept flying aix)uiul us from tn»e to tree 
we naturally came to the conclusion that it had a nest near. We 8eai*ched for 
some time unsuccessfully, and then retired to a short distance and wit down upon 
a tree trunk to watch. The bird was very uneasy, but continually came back to 
a birch-tree, frequently making several short flights towards the ground, as if it 
were anxious to go into its nest but dare not whilst we wen* in sight. This went 
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on for about half an hour, when we came to the conclusion that the treasure we 
were in search of must be within a few yards of the birch-tree, and we again 
commenced a search. In less than five minutes I found the nest with six eggs in 
it It was built in a slight tuft of grass, moss and bilberries, semi-domed exactly 
like the nests of our wilJow-warblera It was composed of dry grass and moss 
ends lined with reindeer hair. The eggs were very similar in colour to that of our 
willow-warbler, but were rather more spotted and smaller in size. The yellow- 
browed warbler occasionally straggles into Europe on the autumnal migration. 
The adult male has the upper-parts olive-green ; a well-defined narrow greenish 
yellow eyestripe extends over the eyes ; the wing-coverts are tipped with yellow 
forming two bars across the wings, the wing quills and tail are brown, the lower- 
parts white sufiused with yellowish green. 
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As an example of another genus differing from Sylvia by the 
xottrtiM Warttitr., — ^ exceeding (instead of falling short 

of) the third toe and its claw, may be mentioned the icterine warbler {Hypolais 
philomeUt); eight other species of the genus being known. Annually visiting 
temperate Europe south of the Baltic, the icterine warbler is a graceful slender bird, 
jind on its first arrival may be observed flitting actively about the lower branches 
of trees and bushes in quest of insect prey. Although in coloration this warbler 
bears some resemblance to the willow-warblers, it does not form a dome to its nest 
like those birds, nor does it build near the ground. On the contrary, its pretty 
nest is of dry stems of grass interwoven with moss, wool, and other materials, in 
.some small tree, generally eight or ten feet from the ground. The eggs are brownish 
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pink in ground-colour, spotted with dark purplish brown. Mr, Seebohm gives the 
following description of the song of the icterine warbler : — “ Perhaps on the whole 
the song of the common tree-warbler conies nearest to that of the marsh-warbler, 
but often it nnninda you strongly of the sedge-warblers. At other times you may 
trace a fancied resemblance to the chirping of the sparrow, the scolding of the 
whitethroat, or the scream of the swift” The adult male in spring is olive-green 
above, the wings and tail are brown, the under-parts are unifonnly of a very 
beautiful and delicate yellow. The female is identical in plumage with her mate 
but rather duller. 

mesd Waxtdsn. another genus (Acrocepjialus) of warblers is typically repre- 

sented by the reed-warbler, and is distinguished from all the foregoing 
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by the feathers of the forehead bein^ short and rounded, instead of disintegrated 
and with elongated shafts. Moreover, there aiv no haii*s or bristles on the forehead, 
with the exception of the ordinary ones at the rictus of the ga{K‘. In this j)articular 
genus of the gi*oup, displaying the alK)ve characU'rs, the tii*st primary cpiill of the 
wing is much less than one-third the length of the si‘cond, while the rictal bristles 
are stix)ngly developinl, and the mil is but slightly grailuated. Th(‘ reetl-warbler 
{AcrocpphaliiA sfrepevm) is an annual visitor to most ))arts of ti*mp(‘i*att‘ Europe, 
arriving in April and May, and generally tiiking up its alnsh' in exti‘nsive morasses. 
The nest is a singularly beautiful structure, built in the middh^ of a wockI a long 
way from water; one which we found wascom{)Osed of dt‘licat^ green moss; while 
another from Romney Marsh wjis almost wholly constructed of sheej) s wool. Tlu^ 
eggs are greenish white in ground-colour, cloude<l or freckled with dark olive. The 
.song of this warbler is rich and much varietl. The adult male in spring has tlu^ 
upj)er*pai*ts rufous brnwii, the colour bidng most pronounced upon the I’ump and 
upj>er tail-coveris, while the chin and throat are dull whiti*, and tlu* breast and 
Hanks palii buff. 

The se<lge-warbh‘r (A. schoenohanius), shown on tie* hdt tigun* on ]). 501, is 
common in many paris of Europe, arriving in April from Noitli Afj-ica, and 
speedily taking up its residence in some suitabh‘ haunt, generally a send) near 
the M^aka'side. It generally departs again for the south in St‘ptend)er, wintering 
in Africa. Its song is loud and varied, and often d(‘liver(Ml during the stillness 
of a summer night. The nest is a slight structure, of dry stems wdthout any 
lining, or of <lry stems and a litth* green moss, lined with the fi‘athi‘rs of tla^ 
gadwall. The eggs art‘ yellowish brown. The adult male in sj)ring has the 
upper-parts nisty russet-brown, with dark cc'iitres to the f(‘athers, tin* (yestripe 
being buffi.sh white ; while the wings and tail are brown, and th(‘ un(h‘r-j)arts 
butfish white. 

OnuMhopper- Nearly allied to the last, the grasshopper-warblers {LoruMidfa), 
Wirbler. of which there are some ( ight species, may be distinguished by tluj 
smaller development of the ricbil bristles, as well as by the inon^ mark(Mlly 
graduakd tail, in which the oukrmost feathers are l(*ss than three-fourihs the 
total length. They derive their name from their peculiar chirping notes. The 
grasshopper-warbler (L. nfvvhi) is a regular but local summer visitant bj Europe, 
arriving in Britain in tht* month of April in small fl(x*ks which HO<jn break up, each 
pair taking up its residence in some Heijueskred nook either on a heath on the 
margin of large w(xxls or in the bottom of a <leej) hedge. On its first arrival 
the hedges are generally bare or nearly so, a circumstance wdiich naturally 
facilitates the observation of the movements of this shy \nn\. Both the male and 
female sing, but most of the ventrilo<]uising effbris proceed from the male bird. 
The grasshopj)er-warbler sings its curious song principally during the early hours 
of day and shortly before dusk, although it would \H^ a mistake to suppose that 
it does not sing at other times, for it often sings lustily in the middle of the day. 
The nest is cunningly concealed in thick herbage ; the best plan of discovering 
its whereabouts being to visit tho s}X)t, which the birds are known U) frequent, 
shortly before sunset If every likely comer be thus explored with the aid of 
a long stick, the female will almost certainly 1^ detected in the act of .slipping 




whili' tlio chin and centiv of the belly are white, shadings into huffish brown on the 
bivast and flanks. 

RlT«r Warbler Ainoujj the finest of European son^ters is the river-warbler 
‘ {L. jflu vUiiilh) of Easteni Europe, which spends the summer months on 
the shore of the Ellie, the I)nnulH\ and other large rivers, where it frequents thickets 
and dense undergi’owth, building a cup-shaped neat of dry stems. The eggs are 
gn‘yish white, spotted with re<ldish brown. The song for which the river warbler is 
remarkable has Ix^en compared to the chirping of grasshoppensi ; during the early 
horn's of the day the bin! sometimes sings in exposed situations, but under ordinary 
circumstances skulks in the most impenetrable thickets. Both sexes have the 
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upper-parts uniformly dark olive-brown with a scaixjel^\* pei’ceptibk* eyestripe, the 

under-parts being greyish bix)wn, shatling into white on the thnwit and bt*lly. 

^ One of the rarer ami more interestiim of Em\>pean warblers is 

Savl • Warlflar. . ” 

’ the little obscurely coloured bird known as Savi s warbler {L, 

liisc\noiiUs\ which nests in Holland, building a nest of blades of dry setlge firmly 

interwoven, which cannot well be mistaken for that of an}' other bird. ^J'ln* eggs 

are white, sprinkled with ashy brown spots. In the Rhone marshes this bird may 

be observed tictively running up and down the reeds, occasionally uttering a curious 

cry which has been coir.pared to that of a tret‘-frog. The male has the ujtper-paits 

uniform ru8st‘t-bi‘own, and the under-pai*ts are pale buffish brown, shading into 

nearly white on the centre of the throat and belly. 



Cettiaa Cetti’s warbler {Bnulypterus cetiii) may be taken as the best 

Waxiatn. known Euroi>ean representative of another large group of genera 
differing from all the foregoing in having only ten (in place of twelve) tail- 
feathera As the number of these genera is far too large to Ixj even mentioned 
here, it will suffice to say that Cetti s warbler holds a high position among the 
song-birds of Southern Europe, and that it passes the summer in the MerliteiTanean 
region, inhabiting close and impenetrable covert during its summer sojourn. It 
builds its nest of dry stems and blades of grass in the neighbcmrhood of water. 
The eggs are brilliant red, and without any spots. In some parts of its range 
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Cetti'H warbler iw rcHident throufrhout the year. It in everj" month, and it 

is wjiiK^what startling in wint<^r to liear a loud and abrupt buM of Hony, resembling 
that of a nightingale, from a thick bush. The a<lult male has the upper-parts rich 
ruHW^t-brown ; the eye stripe is greyish white, but indistinct ; the wings and tail 
are dark russ(^t-brown ; the chin and throat are white, shading into ashy grey on 
the sidt^s of the breast, and into brownish grey on the flanks and upper tail-coverts. 

To the same group Ixilongs the Australian pheasant-tailed warbler 
7)i/dac((rtiM), distinguished by the elongation and peculiar structure of the three 
c(intral pairs of tail-feathers. 
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Pto'Taii Another group is represented by the fan-tailed warbler 

Warblen. ewHiiavs), which is one of the smallest of the Eui*opean reed-warblers, 
and is easily recognised by its curved beak and fan-shaped tail. It appears to 
resi<le all the year through in many paints of the Mediterranean countries, constantly 
freiquenting swampy gn)unds, and obtaining its foot! near water. 

AooMitori memlK*rs of the genus Accentitr possess a fairly strong bill, 

broad at the base, with a nearly straight culmen, about half the 
length of the head ; the wings Ixnng long and pointed, and the tail nearly square. 
The legs and feet aiv strong and generally adapted to progression over rocks 
and i*ough surfaces; while the plumage is genemlly dark bix)\^Ti, varied with 
rufous. Belonging to Europe, North Africa, and Western Asia, the accentors 
usually inhabit mountain ranges, although the hedge-sparrow frequents bushes 
and scinib. Common among the mountains of Europe, the Alpine accentor 
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(A, collar im) inhabits the Pyi'cnees and Alps, occasionally wandering far from 
its usual haunts, and reaching the British Islands and Heligoland It begins to 
build in May : the nest is mund, somewhat shallow, fairly compact, and composcnl 
mainly of dry grass stems and very small pieces of moss, the inside being lined 
entirely with the same kind of moss and the small white feathers of the ptirmigan. 
The eggs are light greenish blue and unsjadted. The adult male has the head and 
neck grey: the upper-parts an* dark bi*own with light bmwn edges; the wing- 
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coverts tipped with whiti? ; the throat white spotted witli black ; and the. breast and 
under tail-coverts dark grey, shailing intf) rich chestnut upon tin* flanks. 

Although generally nesting in the vicinity of dw(^lling-house8, 
Htdfe SpuTow. hedge-sparrow {A, naxlnlarlH), which is very widely distributed 
in Europe, may 1 k^ found in Spain living far away in the d(‘pths of the forest. Its 
cheer}^ song is often uttered fnnn the toj) of a small shrub or s[)ray of hawthorn ; 
and, as it is an early breeder, its eggs are often laid Isdon* the hjaves of the hedges 
have sufficiently expanded to save them from bcnng chilled by heavy showers of 
rain. The nest, built of fine roots and moss, is placed in the shelter of a hedge on 
a bank, under a hawthorn bush, or in the side of an ivied wall, and generally 
contains four or five blue unspotte<l eggs. The young when first hatched 
are invested with black down, but they feather rapidly. In the H(ibrid(?s, the 
hedge-sparrow nests in the si<les of bums, adapting its existence to a riHXjrland 
life. During the winter-time, this bird obtains most of its subsistence in 
gardens, and may often be seen stealing in an<] out among the growing plants like 
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a mouse. Its call-note is loud but monotonous. The hedge-sparrow is very 
subject to variation of plumage, specimens being often seen prettily pied with 
white, sometimes symmetrically arranged, while pure white specimens are 
occasionally met with. The adult has the head and sides of the neck bluish 
grey, purest in the breeding-season ; while the wings and tail are dusky brown, 
the back reddish brown streaked with darker brown, and the chin and throat 
grey, th(i lower-parts being white. Altogether, thirteen representatives of the 
genus are known. 

While some ornithologists refer the accentors to one distinct family 

OOldOX'OllWa ^ ^ 

{Accentoridw) and the goldcrests to a second (Regultdai^ we prefer 
to follow Professor Newton in including both in the same family as the warblers, 
as is <lone in his edition of YarreWs British Birds. In addition to their small 
siz(*, th(^ goldcrests (Regidus) are characterised by the straight and slender beak, 
which is compressed towards the point, where it is notched. The basally-placed 
nostrils an? covered by a single bristly feather, and there are numerous bristles 
at the rictus of the? gape. The rather long wings have the lirst primary nearly 
half th(? hmgth of the second, which is somewhat shorter than the third, and this 
exce(?d(‘d in huigth by the fourth and fifth. The tail has twelve feathers, and is 
slightly forked; the legs are long and slender, with elongated claws. An inhabitant 
of th(? pine-forests of Europe, the tiny goldcrest (R. crisiatus) is an exceedingly 
hardy bir<l, contriving to obtain subsistence when othera are famishing with 
hung('r. During the summer months it haunts gardens and the skirts of woods, 
building its la^autiful little nest upon the under surface of some coniferous tree 
at very varying distances from the ground; the nest itself — an exquisite 
structun», chiefly of the softest moss and lined with the most delicate of feathers 
— being sometimes finishe*d as early as the middle of March, while fresh eggs may 
be taken in the middle of July ; considerable latitude thus existing in the breeding- 
season. The brooding female is never long away from the nest, and, even if 
disturbed, only flits anxiously about the tree which contains her treasure, 
utt(Ting a low, troubled cry so long as she is conscious of being under observation. 
If surv(‘illance be removed, the little bird slips hastily on to her eggs, and probably 
remains in the nest, trusting to the decorative skill with which she has adorned its 
exterior to render her detection difficult. The eggs are whitt*, suffused with reddish 
buft’ Monttigu fountl that the female goldcrest would even venture into a room in 
order to feed her captive young, and this not once in a way but all thi-ough the day. 
When a brood of young goldcrests is going to roost, a scramble takes place among 
the young for the warmest place ; all roosting in a row, and each endeavouring to get 
an inside jK)sition. Although many of the goldcrests haunting the English hedge- 
rows in wintt'r have been bred in the country, the largest proportion congregating 
in the coverts at that season are birds which have crossed the North Sea : thousands 
annually arriving upon the east coast of England, often much exhausted by their 
travela The adult male has the forehead olive-green, the crest being bright yellow 
or orange, banded by a black stripe on either side ; while the upper-parts are olive- 
green tinged with yellow, the wings dark brown edged with greenish yellow, and 
the lower- parts greyish olive. The female has the crest pale yellow instead of 
orange, while all her tints are more obscure than those of her partner. 
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Although a much iiioiv local biixl than the golilcrest, tin* tiivcroat 
(ii. iijn icupUhi^^ is fairly coiuinon in the pino-foivsts of a gcHxl many 
parts of Europe, often freipienting bushes ami scrub as \v(‘ll as the largtu* branches 
of trees. Pairing by the middle of April, its wherealKuits is gtMierally intimated 
by its slirill call-note, which is louder and less tnuuulous than that of the goldcrest. 
The tirecrest builds a similar nest to that of the gol<lcri‘st, but the eggs ar<* of ei 
warmer coloration. It is a paitial migrant, crossing the North Sea in autumn, 
but only in very small numbeiu Mr. SeelK))nn writes that these birds “ twist 
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in and out among the slender twigs, sometimes with head <]own an<l sometimes 
with feet up : but by far the most curious part of tin.* performance is when they 
come to the end of the twig and examine the under surface? of the leavers at its 
extremity. They have nothing to stand upon : so th<*y flutter more like* than 
birds from leaf to leaf, their little wings la^ating as hard as they can go. The male 
has the forehead buff, the crest bright orange, Ixinlered with black on either 
side; two other black stripes pass through the eye and from the base of the 
bill downwards : the upper-parts are olive-green varied with gold on the sides of 
the neck, and the under-parts dull bufflsh white. 

• — The rubycrest {R. calendvbi) is a well-known bird in the 
United States, returning from the far north, in which it breeds, in 
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September, when it presses gradually south into all the Southern States, a few 
continuing their journey into South America. Dr. Coues gives the following descrip- 
tion of its habits : — “ To observe the manners of the nibycrown one need only repair 
at the right season to the nearest thicket coppice or piece of shrubbery. These are its 
favourite resorts, especially in the fall and winter ; though sometimes, more parti- 
cularly in the spring, it appears to be more ambitious, and its slight form may be 
almost lost among the branches of the taller trees. We shall most likely find it 
not alone but in straggling troops, which keep up a sort of companionship with each 
other as well as with different birds, though each individual seems to be absorbed in 
its particular business. We hear the slender wiry note, and see the little creatures 
skipping nimbly about the smaller branches in endlessly varied attitudes, peering 
in the crevices of the bark for their minute insect- food, taking short nervous 
flights from one bough to another, twitching their wings as they alight, and always 
too busy to pay attention to what may be going on around them." The rubycrest 
builds a tiny nest consisting of a mass of hair and feathers mixed with moss and 
some short bits of straw; commonly breeding in the hea\y pine and spruce 
forests on the mountains of Colora<lo and also in Arizona. It was of the rubycrest 
that Audubon himstdf wrote : When I tell you that its song is fully as sonorous as 
that of the canary-bird, and much richer, I do not come up to the truth ; for it is not 
only as [>owerful and clear, but much more varied and pleasing.” The male has a 
rich scarlet crest ; the upp(^r-parts are greenish olive, and the wings and tail dusky ; 
the under-parts being yellowish-white. 


The Wood-Warblers. 

Family Mkiotiltjde. 

The American family of birds known as wood-warblers may be con- 
veniently mentioned here, not only on account of their popular name, which 
causes them to be associated with the warblers of the Old World, but also from 
the circumstance that they are probably more or leas closely related to the 
Cc&rehuliVy among which they are placed 'by Brehm. It would be useless 
to attempt to define the whole family, or to mention the numerous genera; 
and we consequently select for illustration the black-throated green warbler 
{Dendram vhrw) as a well-known example of a large and widely-spread genus. 
Small in build, the numerous species of this large group have the beak of 
variable size, conical in shape, and provided with rictal bristles ; while the wings 
are long and pointed, the first and second primaries being the longest The 
metatarsus is long, and the claws are rather small and much cun^ed. The coloration 
of the tail-feathers is a good clue to any member of this genus, since these are 
almost invariably blotched with white. Of thirty -five reputed species of this 
genus of wood-warblers, twenty-six have been ascribed to North America, one of 
the best known of these being the summer yellow-bird of the United States, an 
abundant and familiar denizen of parks and orchards ; while another is the lovely 
orange-breasted Blackburn’s warbler, of which Dr. Coues says, '' there is nothing 
to compare with the exquisite hue of this Promethean torch.” The Uack- 
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throated green warbler which annually arrives in the Eastern parts of the United 
States early in May, nesting chiefly in fir-woods, and building in the oblique fork 
of a bough, generally at soiiie distance from the ground, constructing its nest of a 
variety of materials, such as vegetable fibres and dry stems, lined with finer grass, 
horsehair, and feathers. The eggs are white in ground-colour, variegated with 
purplish spots. The song of the male is plaintive and prolonged, and generally to 
be heard among the pine-trees. As a stmggler, this biril has occurred upon the 
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island of Heligoland. The a<lult male has the upper-parts olive-green, yellower 
on the rump, the forehead and sides of the head bright yellow, the chin, breast, 
and throat jet black, the abdomen white, and the wings and tail dusky, the wings 
being barred with whitish. 


The Dippers. 

Family ClKCLlD^. 

The dippers form a small group apparently allied to the thrushes, but specially 
adapted to a semi-aquatic life. They possess a narrow, straight bill, slightly bent 
and notched : a very short and rounded wing ; and a short and broad tail ; the 
metatarsus being long and smooth ; while the feet are furnished with long claws. 
The sexes are alike ; and the young, unlike the adults, are always spotted on the 
lower surface. The plumage is close and dense, and the body is covered with 
down. The dippers frequent the beds of clear streams in the northern parts 
of both hemispheres: while three species exist in South America, one of the 
latter being Schulz’s dipper — a dark, grey bird with a pretty rufous throat, but 
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Himilar in size anrl Khape to the European species. The whole of the twelve 
known species are inclu^led in the ^enus ChuiiiH. The mountain -streams of 
Europe are all frecjuented by one or other form of the white-breasted dippers, 
which a^(^e in haV>its whercwer they are found. The busy, bustling dipper is 
occasionally t/) >je sc^en sporting upon the seashore at the mouth of some fresh- 
water bum ; but we connect it more naturally with the eddying rapids of the 
salmon river, or the rippling waters of the fellside beck. The common dipper 
{(ytnclm (iquaiiniH) of Western Europe is a very early breeder, building at the 
tuid of winter, som(*times in the branches or the r(K)ts of a tree, but generally 
beneath a bridge^ or overhanging rtxik. The nest is constructed of tine stems of 
grass, lined with <lead leav<;s, and enclosed in a beautifully formed case of green 
moss; the eggs being pure white. Although the dipper delights in frosty 
weather, its song may be heard at any season of the y(‘ar. Whether the loosened 
ict^ 1 k^ floating down the river, or the flowering of the pilewoH in the hedgeside 
aflbrd an omen that the present is the time to pair, the dipper is eviu* a perfect 
(unlKjdiment of grace combined with indomitable eneigy. Retaining a spirit 
unsoured and unchafed by the ])etty <lisappointments of life, nothing ever seems to 
come amiss to him. When the redwing hops dolefully across the snowdrift, and 
famishing rooks fall with Intak and nail u]K>n weaker birds, the dipj)er preserves 
his (*quanimity intact, and manages to secure an easy comj)eteney. The adult has 
the upper-parts slaty grey ; the hea<l brown ; the chin, tlii'oat, and upper breast 
pure white; and the rest of the lower-paiis chisstnut- brown, varying much in 
intensity. The Eui’opean species is replaced in the Himalaya by the brown 
dipper (C, nHi((tlnis\ which is found at elevations from one to fourteen 
thousand fet^t, according to the season. This dipper lays at very diflerent 
periods, iiccording to elevation, sometimes nesting as early as December : the nests 
found by Mr. Hume were large balls of moss, wedged into clefts of moss and fem- 
covered rocks, the one, half under a little cascade, the other aknit a foot above 
the water s edge in the side of a rexjk standing in the midst of a broad, deep 
stream. The eggs are jmre white, similar to those of the European dipper, but 
smaller. The adult male has the entire plumage chocolate-brown, with the edges of 
the feathei*8 soim^what paler in places, the eyelids are covered with white feathers, 
and the wings and tail are dark brown. 

The Wren& 

Family Tmoglodytid.^, 

The wrens ai*e a group of very small birtls, showing a considerable variety of 
form among upwards of a hundred representatives. They are chai-acterised by a 
moderate or slender bill, either straight or slightly curved ; the nostrils being 
narrow, or broadly oval, and exposed : while the wings are short and generally 
rounded ; and the tail of variable length, often ix)unded, and frequently carried 
over the back. These binls are most abundiintly repre.sented in South America, 
but have their typical I'epresentatives both in North America and the northern 
parts of the Old World. Certain forms are also found in the Himalaya and Tibet, 
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while otliers occur in Patajjonia and North-West America. Among a large number 
of generic types (nineteen), space admits of our noticing but two. 

The common wi’en and its congenei's have the Wak of moderak'i 
size, pointed ami slightly curved; tlie wing Ixdng very short and 
rounded, and tlie tail also comparatively shoi’t and j*ounded. The feet are strong 
for so small a bird, and the metatarsas is comparatively long. T^’pically a 
European bird, the common wren (TroghxiyleH viUg(irif<) is represented in the 
Kurile Islands by a race remarkable for its long bill; while the Japanese wrtm is 
darker and more inifous on the under-pai*ts than the British one. Mr. Seebohm 
considers, however, that 
in the colour of the 
upper -parts the various 
forms of wiHUis com- 
pletely intergrade, so 
that it is imj)Ossible to 
draw a line anywhere 
between the palest desert 
forms from Algeria and 
Turkestan and the dark- 
est tropical foi’ms from 
Kashmir and Sikhiin. 

A pale f<a*m of wren 
inhabits <*ven tliedesolate 
Behring Islaial 

The common wren 
is one of the most familiar 
of Euroj»eaii birds, its 
sweet ringing song Ixdng 
heard at almost every 
sea.son of the year, not 
excepting fi'osty weathei*. 

The wren builds a pretty 
domed nest, vaiying 
in material with the 

situation ; one of the ino.st unattractive that we have s(»(‘n Ix'ing built of strong 
wheat straws with a little hay added to the dome. Other n<;sts have b(3en made of 
green moss studded with lichen on the outside, but whakver the material employed 
the nest is always domed. The eggs are white, finely spotted with red. Mr. 
Dresser remarks that “ the wren has a peculiar habit of building nests which 
are not retjuired for the purposes of incubation. Although it does not appear 
that anyone has been able satisfactorily to show for what purpose they are 
constructe<^l, my own opinion is that they are intended as houses of refuge 
during cold or inclement weather; and this has Ix^en shared by many other 
naturalists. The wren appears to be susceptible of cold ; and, during the winter, 
an entire family will creep into a convenient hole, and by liuddling close together 
retain as much heat as pos.sible.*' We have captured wrens in their roost in 
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winter, but failed to keep them alive, although they are often exposed for sale 
in the Paris bird-market. The wren generally rears several broods in a season, 
and the old birds attend their offspring with the utmost assiduity. 

The European wren is not, it must be confessed, much of a musician, but some 
of the South American representatives of the family are renowned for their 
j)Owers of song. Among them stands pre-eminent the so-called organ bird, or 
warbling wren (Cyphorhimt^ cantann) of the forests of Amazonia. “When its 
singular nok^s strike the ear for the first time,'* writes Bates, “the impression 
cannot 1x3 resisted that thi^y are produced by a human voice ; some musical boy 
must be gathei’ing fruits in the thick(3t, and singing a few notes to cheer himself. 
The tones become more fluty and plaintive; ; they are now those of a flageolet, and, 
notwithstanding the utter impossibility of the thing, one is for a moment convince<l 
that someone is playing that instiniment. ... It is the only songster that makes 
an iiijpression on the natives, wlio sometimes rest their paddles whilst travelling in 
their small ctinot;s along tin; shady bypaths, as if struck by the mysterious sound." 

The adult cock-bird of the common wren has the uj)per-pai-ts reddish brown, 
band(‘d, excc‘pt the liead, with numerous blackish brown bars; the eyt‘brows being 
dull white, as are also the under-paris, although varied with rufous. In Iceland 
an<l the Faroes this MTen is replace<l by the iiorilua’ii wren (T. hore^tHs)^ which is 
larger, darker, and has the under-pai*ts more strongly barnsl. 

OaotttsWniii twe*nty species are inclinle«l in this group, all of which 

])Oss(‘ss a stout compress(*d bill. The wings an; broad, the tail 
graduated and fHn-shai)ed, and the* claws of the feet strong and much curve<l. 
Chiefly inhabitants of Central and South Aimu’ica, the; true cactus -wren 
((\t')iijfyl(i7*hyiirlniH hvH iuifitvjtilhts) is found in C^ilifornia and Texas. Of the 
habits of this wren, Dr. Cones giv(;s the following description, observing that 
in “the most arid and desolate regions of the South-West, where the cacti 
flourish with wonderful luxuriance, covering the impoverished tracts of 
volcanic debris with a kind of vegetation only less ugly and forbidding than 
the very scoria, this wirn makes its home and places its nests on every hand 
in the thorny embrace of the repulsive vegetation. Time to the instincts and 
traditions of the wren family, it builds a bulky and conspicuous <lomicile ; and 
when many are breeding together the structures Ix^come a.s noticeable as the nests 
which a colony of marsh-wrens build in the lieart of the swaying rt^eds. But it is 
not a globular mtiss of makrial, nor yet a cup : it is like a purse or jXDUch and also 
peculiar in its ^xisition, for such nests are usually pensile. In the present case, the 
nest resembles a flattened flask — inoim exactly, it is like the nui’sing-bottle with 
which all mothers art‘ familiar, and this is laid liorizontally on its flat side in 
the cimtch of a cactus. It is constructed of grasses and small twigs woven or 
matted together, and lined with feathers. Including the covered way or neck 
of the bottle, leading to the nest projier, the structure is some ten or t'welve 
inches long and ratlier more than half as much in breadth. The bird appears 
to be an early breeder. Dr. Cooper found it pi’ejmring to build nests about 
San Diego so early as the 2Cth February. The eggs are white, but so thickly 
flecked with small salmon-coloui*ed spots, that a rich cast of this tint is given to 
the whole surface," 




The Babblers. 

Family CnATEiioPODWjE. 

This family contains a very large number of birds, the affinities of some of 
which are doubtful, though the majority agree in possessing a short and rounded 
wing, together with larg;e and fww'erful legs and feet. The bill is variously 
modified, but always adapted to an insectivorous diet, and is furnished with rictal 
bristles. The babblers belong principally to the Oriental region, though their 
distribution through the tropical parts of the world is very extensive. The 
laughing-thrushes (Trockaloptemm) of the Himalaya and Southern China are 
well-known representatives of this group, as are the true babblers (Argya), which 
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wander in flocks all over the plains of India and Burma. The acimitar-babblers 
fonn another important section of the same family, highly characteristic of tropical 
Asia, and distinguished by their long curved bills ; but we are compelled to restrict 
our observations to one or two only of the genera. 

Tlie birds of this group have a fairly stout bill, with the upper 
distinctly arched, while the wing is short and rounded; and 
the metatarsus, toes, and claws are remarkably strong. The style of coloration is 
generally plain and entirely devoid of gorgeous tinta Several species of the true 
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babblers are found in the African continent, while others are peculiar to the Indian 
region. Among these the species {Cratero}yus Icucopygius), here illustrated^ 
inhabits the forests of Ab^'^inia, frequenting dense scrub on the slopes of the 
mountains A social species, and rarely found without companions of its own kind, 
it principally lives in flocks of ten or a dozen individuals, which seek their food 
in company. The flight is laboured, the bird is generally rising but little 
above the ground, in passing from one bush to another. It is a noisy species, 
and readily announces its whereabouts by its busy chattering. The adult is dark 
umber-brown alx>ve ; the sides of the head and chin and tail-coverts are white ; the 
lower-parts are dark umber-brown edged with dirty white. 
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Oma Assigned by many ornithologists to a distinct family, — Pycno- 

notidoBy — ^the true bulbuls, together with the green bulbuls (C%Zor- 
cpeia)^ are regarded by Mr. Oates as not entitled to be separated from the babblers ; 
the green bulbuls belonging to one subfamily of this great assemblage, and the 
true bulbuls to another. The subfamily (ZiiofricAt?Mr) containing the green bulbuls 
presents the following characters : — The sexes are unlike, the birds being either 
solitary or associating only in small parties; while their habits are entirely 
arboreal, their plumage brilliant, and their eggs generally spotted. The green 
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bulbuls are characterised by the possession of a slender curv(*rl bill equalling 
the head in length, the tip being notched, and the nostrils oval ; the wing is 
rounded, the tail is short and square, and the feet are short and weak. The 
birds of this group are only found in Southern and South-Eastern Asia, seven 
8|>ecies occurring within the Indian Empire. One of the bcmt known is the gold- 
fronted green bulbul (Cfdoropftia aurlfrovH\ which forms an excellent cage-bird. 
Feeding upon the insects which it picks off the surfaces of leaves, this bird is 
exceedingly difficult to detect aini<l a profusion of foliage, since its bright 
grass-green plumage harmonises dowdy with the green leaves ; it lives in pairs or 
singly. Its range extends over a considerable j)Ortion of Bengal and the adjacent 
States, as well as British Burma and an outlying portion of the spurs of the 
Himalaya. Jenlon states that it has a sweet song, and is also an excellent 
VOL. HI.— 33 
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mimic of the notes of other birds. Mr. Oates ^ves the following description of 
the mule : — “ The forehead and front of the crown orange-yellow, ear-coverts and 
low(!r- throat Idack, chin and upper- throat purplish blue; a yellow collar passes 
round the Idack of the throat ; the remainder of the plumage is bright green.'^ 

True Bulbul! bulbuls, of which there are several genera, among 

which l^ifcnonoiiiH may be regarded as typical, form a subfamily 
(lirachypofliiKti)^ differing from th(j preceding by the following characters : — The 
s(^x(is are alike. The metatai*sus is very short, and never exceeds the length of the 
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middle to<' and its claw ; while the wing is I’onnded and mo^leratoly long, and the 
nape g(»nerally furnished with some hairs. As regards their general habits, and the 
coloration of their eggs, the tme bulbuls resemble the green bulbuls. While many 
of the bulbuls have a inoi'e or less largely developed crest, those of the genus under 
consideration are j)ractically crestloss. They are further characterise<l by having 
a bill of moileratt' size with tlie culinen curvetl and the sides compressed to the tip ; 
the gai>e biding furnished with a few short, weak bristles, while the nostrils are 
basal and placed in a groove, the wings are moderate and rounded, the tail is fairly 
long and rounded, and the feet are furnished with strong claws. W’ell represented 
in Africa, this genus is also found in India. Among the species, the Palestine 
bulbul {Pycnaiwhis vigr leans) is very common in Syria, Arabia, Cyprus, and 
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Rhodes, also visiting; the Cyclades; while the white-vent^^d bulbul (P. arsinoi') 
frequents the mimosa groves of Northern Africa. It is considered the finest 
songster of all the family. Mr. Curney, who im^t witli this species at Faioum, 
was told by the natives that it was very partial to a])ricots, and found it singing 
among tall j»alm-trees. In South Africa the red-eyt‘l)row(Ml bulbul {P. 
the of the colonists, is well known for its jairtiality to iigs and grapes; 

and is a bird of sociable temperament, gt‘m*rally living in small flocks. 

Liotbrlx. The red -bill e< I liothrix of Iiulia (/./o//nv> /a /or)* shown on the 

right side of tlu‘ figun^ on \\ 51 d is tlu‘ typical rej)res(‘ntativt» of 
another subfamily, including such membei'sof tin* j>n‘sent family as an* ar]H)n‘al in 
their habits, and of which the sexes are ditterently coloured ; the first character dis- 
tinguishing tluaii from the lirfirhi/jintli the secoml from all the rest. In tlu* 
typical genus, whicli incliidt‘S but a single mountain species, the feathers of tla* 
slightly-forki d tail are curviMl otit wards. 

The Flycatoheus. 

Family ^fusCICAPIlLf:. 

The large group of birds now claiming our attention are ins(‘ctivorous in their 
habits, and, like the chats, pursue their i>r(‘y in short flights from a ]>ereh. 
to which they return after tin* capture. Exhibiting much vari(‘ty of foi’m and 
plumage, some sjM*ci(*s an; for the most part ])laln and ]iom(*ly-coloured birds, 
while others, such as the Indian para<lise-flycatclH‘rs (7Vryw/y>Ao^/e), almost vie 
with the birds fi*om which they take the first half of tlieir naim* in the l>right 
coloration of tlu‘ir jdumage and the elongation of the central biil-feathers of the 
malt*. As a grouj), Mr. Oates consiclers that the flycatcliers may 1 m* lM*st r(*cognised 
Iwthe mottled plumage of the nestling, and the presence* of num(‘rouH hairs (distinct 
from the rictal bristles) stretching from tin* foreh(*ad over the* nostrils. Then* are, 
however, many connecting links lM*tween the nK)st specialised flycatchers with th(*ii* 
flattened beaks, and the more warbh*r-like forms. With smooth, simply notched 
lH‘ak, ten ]»rimaries, an<l twelv(» tail-feathers, they all have f(‘ebly develojied h*gK 
and feet, which ])rev(*nt them from walking on tla; ground, and thus serv(3 to 
differentiate them from the more typical meml>i*rs of the thnish family. Most 
abundant in tlie tropical regions of tin*. Old World, the flycatchers are (juitc* 
unknown in America. 

The typical flycatchers {Maf^cicapa), of which there are a con- 
Tnie Flycatchew.^. numlx*r of species, with a wide <listribution in the Old World, 

have the tail considerably shorter than the wing, the second primary ecjual in length 
to the fifth, and the wings when closed not reaching beyond the middle of the tail. 

Spotted Among the commonest of European summer birds is the sfxjtted 

Flj^tcher. or grey flycatcher (MuJtricojKi ffri»ffola)y which does not, however, 
reach its haunts until later in the spring than the majority of small migrants, not 
being met with even in Spain until the latter part of April, and being still later 
in the more northern parts of its habitat Unlike most English migrator}' 
songsters, this flycatcher may l>e met with throughout the summer in the London 
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parks, althou^fh its sombre plumage, and its habit of perching high up on trees, 
reruhir it far from conspicuous. Variously placed, the nest of this species may be 
situated on an ivy-clad wall, in the middle of a shrub, or upon wooded rocks over- 
hanging rivers, while it has fxjen found in the hole of a tree, in a flower-basket 
hanging at a window, and even in an empty cup. The nest is made of moss, grass, 
and horsehair, and the eggs are white, much blotched and sufl'used with light red. 
Although not disdaining larger insects, the parent birds feed their offspring chiefly 
on flies, caught in the well-known manner characteristic of the group. In the 
adult cock the plumage of the upper-parts is uniform brown, with dark central 
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lines to the featheiv of the crown of the head ; the wings and tail are likewise 
brown; while the sides of the head and under-parts are dull white, the breast 
being streaked with grt*y. 

Pltd Flyoatoher Spending the summer in central and northern Europe, and passing 
on migration through the Spanish peninsula in April, the pied fly- 
catcher {M. afvic(tpilla) oasociates its prestmce with scenes of picturesque beauty 
in many lands. The male possesses a sweet song, which commences like that 
of the great tit, and then passes into a sweet stmin suggestive of that of the 
common redstart The constancy with which a pair of pied flycatchers will often 
return to the same nesting-hole, during a period of several successive years, is one 
of the most remarkable traits in its character. The nest is sometimes built in a 
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chink of a stone wall or ruined building; the stump of a felled tree often 
supplies a convenient hole ; while sometimes we may tind a nest in a biix 5 h-tree 
at from four to seven feet from tlie grouiuL Another couple will Ih‘ found to have 
seized a fissure in one of th(^ dead limbs of a tall Scotch fir ; and yet another nest 
may be in the hollow branch of an osh-tree, while a decayed thorn-bush sometimes 
holds the nest for seveml seasons. The nest is only slightly put togt*ther, com- 
posed almost entirely of small fibrous ix)ots and dried grass, always lined with a 
little hair, and generally a few decayed leaves on the outside. The eggs, which 
vary in numljer from live to six or even seven, are of a ptile green, and so closely 
resemble those of the redstart that it is fretpumtly diflicult to distinguish them 
unless they are contrasted together. The males soon afttu* their arrival will 
frequently ix'rch for a considtTable time upon a branch of some decayeil tree, 
constantly r(q)eating their lively song b(‘tween tludr sallit^s in pui'suit of passing 
insects, but the females are somewhat coy, and rather shun the other sex. Pied 
flycatchei's are birds of stixuig passion, and do not hesitate to fight for the love 
of their female companions, but paired couplt\s an^ devotedly attaclKul to one 
another. So long as the hen is sitting upon her (‘ggs, her mati^ caters to suj)ply 
her appetite with constant activity; and when the young are hatcluHl the old 
birds are devoted to them, the female feeding them at more frecjuent intervals 
than hercomi)aniorL While the call-note of the mah* somewhat resembles tlu* sound 
produced by clattering together two pebbles, the female has a cry like that of 
a hen chaffincli. Imlividuals breeding in districts wIkto woodpeckers are plentiful 
frecjuently adopt tin? deserted holes of the latter birds for tludr own nc^sts. Th<^ 
pied flycatcher rarely spends more than three months ui)on its breeding-grounds, 
and, long Ixifore the trees have l)egun to change from green to red and orange, the 
pied flycatchers in England slip quietly away almost unnoticed, to s<*ek an asylunj 
on the southern sid(^ of tin* Mediterranean. In Switzerland, how(}Vt;r, and other 
jaii’ts of Central Europe they seem more loth to bid far(*well to the Hcen(‘ 
of their summer lib*; and in tlie form(»r country th<*y arc; oftc*n to be seen 
poised ujKjn the lower branches of the walnut trec;s. In the; summer tli(‘y 
obtain much of tludr pn*y upon the ground, and after cai)turing a victim usually 
alight upon a fresh j><*rch. In confinement the pied flycatch(‘r is shy and retiring, but 
contrives to daii/ upon any insects that may be introduced into its cage with surprising 
velocity. The plumage; of the male in the breeding-s(;ason is black alxive, with 
here and thc*re a shade of brown ; although wc; have nev(;r s(;en a specimen in 
which the black plumage was entirely unsullied by a brown tinge;. The; wings an* 
dark brown, with the primaries white at the base of the outer we.b; the tail is 
black-and-white ; the forehead is white, os are the cheeks and under-surf acc*. 

Whlte-OoUared The white-collared flycatcher (ilf. coHariH) visits the south of 
nycateber. Europe in considerable numbers, but is always a local bird. Like its 
congener the pied flycatcher, it frequents the neighlxiurliood of old tinilier, and 
builds its nest in hollow trees ; the eggs Ixdng greenish blue. The song is distinct 
from that of the pied flycatcher, as is also the call-note, the latter Ixdng a sharj) 
disagreeable whistle. It is possible, however, that the two 8|>ecies interbreed, 
since the form found in the Caucasus is intermediate txjtween the white-collared 
and the pied flycatcher. Tlie adult male is block above, the lower bock and rump 
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hieing ashy ^^rey ; the wiriy-feathei'H }>lack with white bases, the tail black-edged 
with white on the outer webs ; the forehead wdiite, and a white collar completely 
encircling the hind-neck ; the throat and lower-parts are pure w^hite. 

Red-Breaited The red-breasted flycatcher (il/. parva) is a summer visitant 
Piycatcnar. to Eastern Europe, occasionally wandering into the western part 
of th(! C(}ntinent. Always a rare local bird, though frequently overlooked, and 
occasionally straggling to the shores of the British Isles on autumnal migration, 
it br(!(Mls in beech- forests, constructing its nest in some natural cavit}", or between 
a bunch of small twigs and the main stem. The nest is built almost entirely 
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of moss, witli a little lichen and hail's : and the eggs are pale bluish green in 
grtmnd-colour, freckled with reddish and greyish brown. The song is simple and 
unpretentious, but the actions of the bird are full of life and energy. The adult 
male has the upper-parts ashy browTi ; the two central tail-feathers being dark 
brnwii, and the remainder for the gi'eater part white : while the cheeks, throat, 
and foi*e-neck are clear orange, and the rt‘st of the under surface white. 

PtradlM' Commonplace and devoid of anything striking in their plumage, 

nyoatohm. ^.he typical flycatchers agree with a large assemblage of genera in 
having the tail considerably shorter than the wing. Leaving these, we pass on to 
consider briefly a much more beautiful but smaller group of genera, in which the 
tail equals or exceeds the wing in length. Fi'om their allies, the paradise- 
flycatchers (Terjini phone) are distinguisheil by the ci'ested head, and the great 
length of the middle pair of tail-feathers. The bill is very large, much depressed. 
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and swollen, with nuinei\)us lon^ and coai’se bristles at tlu' rictus. Distributed 
all over India and the adjact'iit regions, the paradise-ilycatchei’s have tlu' sexes 
almost or completely alike for the first two years, when the prevailing coloration 
of the plumage is chestnut. This tlre.ss is never chan^jt^l by the hen binls; but 
sometimes after the second autumn the ctK‘ks a.ssume a Inwintiful white plumaj^v, 
and it thus happens that in some cases lx>th meinlx'rs of a pair may be breeding 
in the chestnut <lress, instead of the male bein^ far more p>r^eous than his 
partner. Writing of the Indian paradi.se-tlycatcher (7'. intnidlsiX whose ran^e 
extends fnnn Ceylon to Kashmir, Leith Adams ob.serves, tluit in the ])lains of 
India “its sirifj^ularly attractive pluma^t* can .scarcely e.scaiH‘ observation. Tlu^ 
adult male has a blue liead ami white ImmIv, with two of the tail-ft‘atlu‘rs ju’olon^ed 
for upwards of ei^ht indies beyond tlu* tip ; thosi* in the f(‘mali‘ scarcM‘ly extendin;^ 
beyond a (piarter of an inch. The younj^ binls ari* diestnnt. Hie ]»aradise- 
flycatclu*!* d(K‘s not im).s.s«*ss ;;reat power of fli^^lit, (‘xcc‘pt when liuntin^^ for in.st'cts; 
then its movements are (juick, it suddt*nly appears on a branch besidt* you, and tlu^ 
next moment is setm shooting; like* an arrow through tlu* ^rovi*, at tinu‘s utt(‘rinjj^ a 
hai’sh chiq) — now pei’ched on the upju*!* bou^li of a tamarind, now on the low(‘r 
one of a iiei^hlxnirin;^ tree — spectre-liki* it .suddenly a]>jH‘ars, and is as (piiekly 
gone.” The five i*ggs laid by tlu* hen an* jiink s])ott»‘d with brownish red. 

Fantaii- Our notice of tlu* family may lx* brought to an end by a brief 

Flycatchers. HK^ution of the fantaii -flycatchers (Hlilitii/ n nt), which, while dillei’ing 
from the m(*mbers of the preceding genus by tlu* alxseiici* of a crest on tlu* head 
are distiiiguislu*d from tlu^ other crestless forms of the grouj) by the length of tlu^ 
tail con.sid(*ral)]y exc(‘eding tliat of the wing. Po.ss(%ssing a sliort de))resN(Ml bill, 
broa<l at the ba.s(*, with tlu* culiiieii arched, and tlu* uj)pi‘r mandible notche<l, tlu*s(*, 
liirds hav(^ the nostrils oval, basal, and nearly covered by tlu* rictal bri.stles; wliih^ 
tlu; tail is ample and rounded, and tlu; feet an; iiuxlerate, and sleiidei’. I’^ill of 
life and (*nergy, hopping nieri’ily from bough to bough, the fantails constinict 
beautiful litth* iu*sts covered with cobwebs. 

Betwet*n forty and fifty s]>ecies of fantails an; known, inhabiting tlu; Oriental 
and Au.stralian n*gioiis, and ranging U) Tasmania and tlu*. islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. Thus Liiyards fantaii iidiabits the Fiji group of islands, while the 
white-lK*llieJ fantaii is found in the islands of the l*hili]>pine Archipelago, and tlu; 
sooty fantaii is peculiar to New Zealand. The white. - browed fantaii ranges 
from Ceylon to the Himalaya; while the Javan fantaii inhabits Tena.sserim, Siam, 
Cochin China, and tlu; Malay Penin.sula. Oiu* of tlu; best known of the Indian 
fantails is the white-browed s[K;cies (H. (dhl/ronffftd), which breeds all over the 
plains of India, sometimes nesting in a bush >)ut generally in a mango tret;. The 
nest is cup-shaj>ed and deep, frainetl of fine sU*ms of grass, and lined with fine grass 
roots and a little hair; the exterior being coated with cobwebs. It is generally 
placed u{X)n the upfKjr surface of a nearly horizontal l)Ough ; and tlu; eggs are 
white in ground-colour, with many minute brown specks, and a fine zone of 
greyish brown at the larger end. This fantaii rears two })ro(uJs in a season. 
The adult male has the crown, lores, and ear-coverts black, the foreh(;ad wliite ; 
the wings an<l upper-parts ashy brown, the cheeks and throat black, tipped with 
white ; the sides of the breast black : and the remainder of the lower-parts white. 
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In the wcxxJed tracts of the lower Himalayan ranges, the white-throated 
fantail {li. (dfricollLs) is to l)e seen in the summer months, generally frequenting a 
thickly wooded country ; being very partial to mango trees, darting out occasion- 
ally with a tumbling flight as if falling from the tree and suddenly returning to 
its p(jrch. K(;eping up an almost incessant snapping sound with the beak as it 
hawks alxmt tlu^ tree for insi^cts, and indulging (xjcasionally in a not unpleasing 
little song, it nests in some slender upright fork ; the nest being composed of dry 
grass-sUiins and jiieces of dry l)lades of grass, with here and there fragments of 
vegeta])le fibn;, and (mtircily coab^d with cobwebs; while in form it resembles 
an inveTted cone and is comparatively solid. The eggs of this species are 
slightly smalh'r than those of the last; and are wanting in gloss, and of a very 
j)ale fawn, or greyish whitis ground colour, with an irregular zone of grey specks 
and spots. The adult male is of a general smoky black above with a white eye- 
stript^ ; tlui wings are brown(?r tlian the back ; the two central tail-feathers are 
black, the n^mainder })eing broadly tipped with white; a dull patch of white 
extends across the lower throat; an<l the rtjst of the under surface is slaty 
black. 

One of th(* tamest and most familiar of Australian birds is the little black 
fantail (R. inoturUloldcf*). Oould says that it |)aHHes much of its time on 
the ground, over which it inins and daiis with the utmost celeidty, and when 
skirting tb<? stream with tail er(‘ct and shaking from side to side it presents 
an appearance v(‘ry similar to that of the j)ied wagtails; the movements of the 
tails of the two birds, however, are very difleiH'iit, that of the European being 
p(‘ri)t*ndicular, while that of the Australian is a kind of lateral swing. Its song, 
which consists of a few loud and shrill notes, is continually poured forth 
throughout the entire night, esj)ecially if it be moonlight ; and the flight is at times 
gract'fully undulating, but always of very short duration. It commences to 
build in SeptemlKT, often placing its beautiful cup-shaped nest upon some branch 
overhanging the water. Sometimes it nests upon the upper side of a fallen branch 
without tln^ slighti*st shelter fix)m the sun and rain, and at an elevation of only 
thrt‘e ()!• four feet fi*om the ground. The nest consists of dried grasses, strips of 
Imrk and routs all firmly matted together and covered over with cobwebs, so that 
th(^ (Mitire nest looks lik(5 an excrescence of the wood ; it is lined with fine 
grass, i\K)ts, or feathem The eggs are dull greenish white, blotched and 
spotted with blackish and chestnut-bmwn. The old birds are very tame at 
the nest, and will even perch upon it while the eggs are lx*ing removed, uttering 
a p(»culiar cry. The adult male has the upjK»r-parts black ; the great wing- 
coverts are bi'own, as are the primaries: the tail is black, as are the sides of the 
face, thixait, and sides of the breast: and the remainder of the lower surface 
is white. 

The Swallows. 

Family HlRUNDIRID^, 

Possessing a short and \sdde bill, deeply cleft, with the gape very wide, and 
the mouth opening to about the line of the eye, the swallows have the wings 
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much elongated, and comparatively nanw, consisting of only nine primaries, of 
which the two outer ones aiv about equal in length, although the inner ones 
decrease, while the secomlaries are very short. The feet small and weak, and 
very imperfectly adapted for progression ; while the biil consists of twelve feathers, 
and is generally forked. As a family, tlu* swallows aiv cosmopolitan, some sjK'cies 
entering the Arctic Circle ; the common swallow having strayed to Spitzbergen and 
Novaia Zemlia. 

- . „ The true swallows (llini mfif) have a short, depresstnl bill: 

Trad Swallowi. . , ' 

their wings ami tail are very long, and the out(T tail-feathei's of 

the adult enormously elongated. The plumage* is of a jjurplish blue above, 
correlated with a more or less perfect zone on thi* breast. ^J'lu* swallows con- 
struct their nests of tine clay, carefully wehled into a compact mass, ami lined 
with f(*athei‘s. 

Africa is tlu* home of many remarkable swallows, and it is in that continent 
that the members of the genus seem to reach their largest dimt'nsions, the gn‘at 
African mosijue swallow (//. HnivcjalniHiH) measuring upwards of nine inches in 
length, and Monteiro’s swallow {H, imnitciri) la'ing nearly as large. The elonga- 
tion of the outer tail-feathera is most marked in the wire-bule<l swallow (11. 

which have their shafts produced as much as sevi‘u inches, this Hj)ecies 
inhabiting India and sonus parts of Africa. Sclater’s sw^allow is a lovely green 
and white bird, lately discovered in San Domingo. 

Chinmey The migrations of the chimney or houstsswallow (//. riiHtivd) 

BwaUow. allies, have long excited the int(*rest of mankind ; and wi* 

confess to sharing in the sentiment which welcomes the rc*turn of the swallows 
to their home in the rafters of the old barn or the cornici* of th(*ir favourite 
porck Tlie Gth of April is the earlii*st date* on wliich w<^ liave obstTved the 
sw^allow migrating through Great Britain, but somi*- forwanl individuals g(*ner- 
ally contrive to report theiuHelves at a lighthouse or other haven of safety a 
week or two iKjfont the arrival of tlu? majority of their feJlow’’s. Evc*n in the 
autumn months we have seen a good deal of the. migration of the swallows, 
although the movements of the lards are less generally noticed at tliat season, 
l)ecause their departure? is exteiuh^d over so many weeks. A few springs ago 
we left the North of England, and it was only when we nfoched Abk;ville, on the 
14th of April, that we fell in with the first bird flying noiih alone. Early on the 
following morning at Bordeaux, we saw a fl(x:k of sw^illows evidently newly 
waking up from a night of slumk^r ; and south of that town we continued to see 
occasional stragglers, but never met with the speci(?s in pairs except in one or two 
exceptional iastanciis. On our return through France, sw^allows w^ere to be 
counted by thousands migrating betw’een Bayonne and Bordeaux ; the actual 
passage of these and other migrating birds lx?ing much more prolonged even in 
the spring than is generally admitted. Whilst we were staying at the village of 
Burguete, small parties of swallows pa.ssed very frequently; we generally saw 
them flying over the hills to the right and left of the Ronceveaux Pass. There 
was no hesitation as to what they should do, at least with the great majority : 
although we witnessed one solitary straggler approach the cloud-capped hills only 
to swerve from its course and come flying back in a southerly direction, mani- 
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fe.stly unwilling Uj cross the hills until the clouds had lifted. Unless interfered 
with, the swallows that come to England build their niud-nests in the same comers 
many Nucce.ssive years, the nest being generally placed in a situation which affords 
some HUj)port. Nests in trees are very rare; j^et the bird does not always require 
a ledge, or shelf for its nest, as in Germany we have seen a good many built in 
outhouses. I'he nest is lined with feathers and dry grass; and the first brood 
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wdll leave it as a rule during the last days of June, while the second broods are 
able to fly bt'fore August has expired. Some binls even rear late broods during 
October, but the struggle for existence among tlie young has then become very 
seveiv. The swallow lays fi\)m four to six eggs, white in ground-colour, and 
a[x>tted with blown and grey. The male in summer has the forehead and throat 
chestnut, a band on the breast, and the upfier - parts st^l-blue, glossed with 
purple ; while the ttiil-feathers are sjxitted with white, and the under-parts pink 
or white. 
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Bad-RnmiMd This pretty swallow (II. rtt/ulu) spends the sunnner in the 
Swallow, eastern portion of the Mediterranean, wlu'nce it extend.s eastwards 
to the Himalaya and lurkestan. Many I'uil-ruinped swallows breed in tSreece, 
inhabiting the mountain-ranges of that country. In Palestine this si.ecies nests in 
caves, although the bii-ds do not consort in colonies ; the arches of the monastery 
on Mount Carmel being a favourite breeding-idace. The ne.st is a beautiful 
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thoHe of the houHO-inartin, although having a curiouB funnel at the top, bo that the 
whole structure recalls a chemist’s retort. The adult male is purplish blue above, 
the feathers of the upper })ack being streaked with white : while the rump is pale 
rufous, merging into creamy white on the upper tail-coverts ; the tail-feathers ai*e 
blackish, glossed with dull blue ; and the under-parts cinnamon-buff. 

Some of the martins {Chelidov) have the tail forked, while others 
have it squared ; though all have the same short, broad bill and deep 
gape as the. swallows proper, correlated with great length of wing and weak feet. 
Th(i feathei*s of tlu^ rump are always white, and all the known species have the 
metatarsus and toes feathered Of this wudely distributed genus, one species is 
indigenous to Nipal, while another, the Siberian maHin, breeds in Northern Asia, 
building its nests in crowde^d rows under the eaves of houses, and also rearing its 
young among the crags of limestone precipices. Blakiston’s martin is a well- 
known Japanesi‘ species, which appeal’s to pass the winter in Borneo. No bird is 
blitter known in Northeni Europe than the black and white house-martin {C. terhiax), 
which usually arrives there during the first spring months of the year. The birds 
which come to Britain are not the first migrants of their race ; for we have seen 
house-mai*tins nesting in Southern Europe in the middle of April, while many of 
their companions were still migrating in sejuads. Most people from long observation 
have come to believe that the house-martin never builds its nest in any position 
except against the side of some building ; but it is a bird which adapts its habits in 
the breoding-seasoii to whatever locality it happens to find itself established in. For 
c^xampl(‘, in Noi’way, Mr. ("hapman found house-martins breeding in the crags of the 
river banks ; and we have seen them nesting in precipitous cliffs, as they do generally 
in soiiu* parts of Europe. The house-martin builds its nest generally during the 
month of May, but friniuently finds its lalxiurs frustrattnl by the intrusion of a pair 
of sparrows which proceed to oust the rightful owners from their domicile. The 
nest is lined with feathers, and the eggs arc pure white. It should be under8t(X)d 
that tlu^ British Isles lie directly in the line of many birds when migrating from 
their breeding-grounds in Northern Euroj)e to their usual winter-quarters in Africa : 
the birds that breed in the north of Euix)pe naturally nesting later than those 
which bifed further south. Consequently these northerners, or at least a propor- 
tion of their number, chiefly young birds, make their appearance in the British 
Jsh\s in the month of November almost as a matter of course; and it is therefore 
only natural to expect that a few young house-martins tarry in England until the 
coinnuuicement of winter. Like the swallow, the house-martin is subject to some 
variation of plumage, although albinos are much rarer than amongst swallows. 
This species is the most gregarious of all the Eumpean swallows, and may often be 
seen clustering in hundivds ujx)!! the roofs of houses. The adult male has the 
crown and sides of the head, back, and wing-coveils rich bluish black ; the rump 
ami central upper tail-coverts are pure white : the wings and tail dull black ; and 
the chin and all the lower parts dull white. The sexes are identical in colour, but 
the adults very unlike their sooty-brown young. 


landlUrtliia 


The slender, plain -coloured martins of this group {Cotile) possess 
a small depressed bill, broadest at the base ; while the wings are long 


in proportion to the tail, which is slightly forked ; and the feet are small and 
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slender. The metatarsus is bare, save for a tuft of fi'atliers at its base. The 
sand-martins are pre-eminently gregarious in the nesting-seiV.son : the bt»st known 
and most w’idely distributed member of the genus being the European siMMjies 
(C. rijxtria), which extends its range to NoHhern Asia and North America. The 
Indian species {(\ ftinenMis) is resident thmughout the northern portions of the 
Indian Empire; while Cowans* sand-martin is peculiar to the islan<l of Madagascar ; 
several species also inhabiting Africa. The common sand-martin (( \ ri arrives 
in the northern parts of its breeding-range a wei‘k or two in advance* of the larger 
swallows, and may generally be seen in sheltered situations during tin* last days 
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of March, frequently hawking flies under the crags that ovt;rhang salmon-rivers. 
It soon proceeds to the nesting-grounds, and commences to tunnel the chamber 
intended to contain its eggs in some sandy })ank, gravel-pit, or railway cutting ; 
although sometimes it digs a hole in the bank of a small stream, or even burrows 
in a heap of sawdust The male sand-martin is a somcjwhat jealous bird, and often 
indulges in a struggle with some rival. The eggs, which are pure white without 
spots of any kind, are laid in a hole lined with stems of grass and feathers. When 
the young are able to fly, they join the company of other swallows and martins, 
and are constantly to be found by the riverside. The sand-martin leaves its 
summer-quarters earlier than its congeners, and its movements are less extended. 
On one occasion we fell in with thousands of these martins steadily migrating along 
the east coast of Englaml, the air >>eing literally full of birds for half an hour, flock 
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after flfxik streaming away south in the wake of their predecessors, and many small 
parties followed thcj iimiii detachment during the day. The upper-parts of the 
Hand-niaKin are unifonn brown, as is the band on the breast; the lower-parts 
Ixiiiig dull white. The crag-martin (Cl rupestrw) spends the summer months 
among the* mountain-ranges of Central and Southern Europe ; as a rule frequenting 
nxjks and (Jd ruins, and nesting in inaccessible places in the month of March, 
th<^ nests Indiig often jilaced in the roofs of cavenis in the rocks. Mr. Scott 
Wilson writes that he saw the crag-martin flying about the peri>endicular crags 
of th(^ (leinini in June 1886, l)ut observed it more particularly and found it 
bn^eding on the 1st Juno 1880 near Meiring(‘n. In the Eastern Pyrenees the crag- 
inailin builds umler the eaves of the liouses in the centre of the towns, the nests 
lM?ing lai’g(‘ structure's of mud, quite open at the top, ami lined with feathers. The 
(*ggs of the crag-maHin are white in ground-colour, profusely spotted with pale 
greyish brown. The general colour of the a<lult bird is a light ashy brown above ; 
the lower-parts b<'ing cr(;amy-buf!‘: and the tail - feathei’s are dark browui, the 
central and outer })airs l)eing cons])icu(»usly spotted with white. 

le Martini. <livides the swallows into tw’o groups, according to 

the character of the out(‘r primary : th(^ majority of genera IxJonging 
to the siiMMjh-winged group ; while the purple martins (PnKjnv) of America and a 
few African sp(‘ci«*s constitub* the rough-wingiMl grouj), in which the outer margin 
of th(^ first )»rimary ])resents a serratt‘d edge in the adult mal(‘. The pui'])le martins 
are birds of robust and el(‘gant form, possessing a long and stout bill, broad at 
the base: long and p(»inted wings, and a tail much forked. Although they are 
most numerous in IJrazil and the a<ljoining states of South America, one species 
summers in the United States, and another is a native of Patagonia. Darwin’s 
purple mai’tin is apparently contim‘<l to the Galapagos Islands ; w hile the Cariblx^an 
purj)le martin is ])eculiar to the W(*st Indies. The common purple maHin (P, pur- 
piiv( n') is one of the most familiar of North American birds, and enters the southern 
iHii’ders of tlu* Unitt*d Statics as early as February, gradually exbmding its range 
over the country, the highest latitudt*s Indiig reaclual only in the middle or end of 
May. In its habits the purple martin dirtej*s from most of its congeners in its 
pi*edilection for lU'sting in ciivitit's in hollow^ tives, such as the di*serted holes of 
W’^ocKlpi'ckers : this ludiig es])i‘cially the case in the Western Unitixl State.s. The 
nest-cavity is HiumI w ith tine sU*ms of grass, leaves, and small twdgs, quilted with 
feath(‘i*s and other soft substances; and the eggs are pure wdiite. Several pairs of 
hinls oftt‘n (X‘cupy the Siime ne.st, and the majority of couples are double-bixxxled. 
The puiq>le martins leave their summer home in August, retn^ating into the 
interior of South Anuuica. The adult male has the entire body of a lustrous 
steel -bl in* ; and the w ings and tail bluish black. The female is dark greyish 
browui, but has the head and Ixvck glo.ssed with blue. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Perchino Birds, — ro ) ich « h‘(l 

Families TYnAXXJTKE to MjCXlTdh.K. 

The American Fevcatc’hej{s. 

The momlwrs of the Piisserim* order descrilKHl in tht‘ four ]>recodiu" chapters 
are charac*t«*rised by having the muscles of the syrinx, or or^an of voice*, 
attached to th«^ ends of the half-rin<j^s of cartila^^? forming the* wind})ipe; such 
muscles lK*in^^ ‘generally of a very complex type. Hence* these* birels aiv te*rme*tl 
the Acronniddi Tluise reanainin^ for cemside*ration have*, on the othei* hand, 
these muscle's, which are* sim])le anel fre‘eju<*ntly consist e)f eady a sin^^le* ])air. 
attacheel to th<* middle of the* half-rin^s e)f tliee windpipe*: anel tlie*y ai'e* accorelin;.jly 
known as tie* MvstnnyiKH, Since^ none of the*m j>e)sse*ss the* hi/^h veical ])owe‘rs e)f 
the* tii*st ^.rrouji, the*y are* fre*(jue*ntly s]K)ken of as the* se)Ti^le*ss j)t*rchin;; birels. As 
tlu'ir name* im]ilie*s, the* me*mlK*rs of the? first family of this ^reaip are? e*xclusive*ly 
eonfine*d to the Xe*w Weu’M, whe*re* the*y are* repre*s(*nie*el by ujiwarels e)f feair 
hunelred s])e*ei(*s, the* majonty e)f wliich are* South Ame*rican. Inse*ctivorous in 
the*ir habits, tlie* typical me*mbers e)f the* family have the be*ak broaele*st at tlie* base*, 
from whe*nee* it tape'i's to a tint? peant, the* iippe*r mamlible* lK*in^ sli^^htly notche*el : 
while the* nostrils are basal, anel ove*rhun^, alth(ai;^h ne)t conce*ale*el, ])y bri.stles. 
The win^ has te n primarie*s; ami the tail, which is ^e*ne*rally nearly eve*n, altheai^h 
some*time*s f(a*ke*d, is ceaiij)Ose<l of twelve fe*athe*rN. The nie*tatarsus is re*latively 
short, ami the* fe)ot weak. The raiifje of tht*.se birels exte*nds frean the Arctic region 
t() Tien’a-ehd-Fue^o. 

Tyrant- The kin|(-bird, or b(‘e-martin {Tyrav hvh ee/ro/u/n/x/s), is well 

Flyoatchen. known in the United States for the auelacity wdth wliich it attacks 
crows, owls, and hawks, anel elrives them away frean the ne*i^hlicairhooel of its ne*st ; 
and we ha\ e* he*arel of a party of kinej-birels harassing; a swallow-taileel kite*, wliich 
eventually struck elown one? of its tormentors lK*forc* it saile*el away. The kin^- 
birel builds a conspicuous ne*st, usually choosing an isolateel tree, ofte*n in an 
exposed situation : the nest liein^ construct<*d of vefje^table fibres and twi^s, lined 
with horsehair, fine rexits, and grasses. The e*^fjs are? rosy white in ^reainel-colour. 
spotted ami blotched with purple and reddi.sh brown. Not fiossessing a true song, 
the king-birel merely utters a monotonous succeasion of twitt€?ringR. This species 
owes its trivial name of “ bee-bird ” to its fondness for the honey-l)ee ; Dr. Coues 
stating that the king-bird destroys a thousand noxious insects for every lK?e it 
eats. Feeding largely upon winged insects, its flight when in pursuit of insects 
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i8 accoinpliMhed by rapid vibrations of the wings, the bird seeming to float in the 
air in tlie manner of a swallow. The king-bird arrives in its summer haunts in 
April and May, and pmlongs its sojourn until September, when it migrates soutL 
Th<! male has the crown flame-colour; the ujjper-parts blackish ash; the wings 
ilusky, edged with whitish ; the tail black, tipped with white ; and the lower-parts 
pure white, except the })reast, which is shaded with grey. 
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MtntoTto Tyrant ^ excellent account of this species (T, solfurafus) to 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, who writes that in Buenos Aires the bienteveo 
is found in every orcliard and plantation : it is familiar with man, and invariably 
greets his approach with loud notes, especially with a powerful three-sjdlabled cry, 
in which people fancy thei\' is a ivsemblance to the words Bien-te-veo {' I see you 
well *) ; while its big head and l>eak and stmngly contrasted colours, especially the 
black and white head-strij>es. seem to give it a wonderfully knowing look as it 
turns its head from side to side to examine any intnnler. It is a loud-voiced, 
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garrulous biitl, and has a great range of sounds, from grating screams to long clear, 
almost mellow, call-notea. It has one pretty habit which brings out strongly the 
pleasant feature in its character. The male and female are giratly attached ; they 
do not go alield to hunt in company like the short- winged tyrant, but separate to 
meet again at inter\'als during the day. One of a coujde (say the female) returns 
to the trees where they are accustomed to meet, and after a time, lx»coming im- 
patient or anxious at the delay of her consort, uttera a very long clear call-note. 
He is perhaps a quarter of a mile away, watching for a fmg Ix^side a pool, or 
beating harrier-like over a thistle-bed, but he heai*8 the note and presently responds 
with one of e(jual jK)wer. Then jx^rhaps for half an hour at intervals of half a 
minute the birds answer each other, though the powerful call of the one must 
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interfere with his hunting. At length he returns; then the two birds perch close 
together, with their yellow bosoms almost touching, crests el(;vated, and, l>eating 
the branch with their wings, scream their loudest notes in concert, a confused 
jubilant noise that rings through the whole plantation.” In its nidification, the 
bienteveo departs widely from the traditional habits of its congeners; unlike the 
majority of tyrants, which build small and shallow nests, this sjxicies constructs a 
very elaborate domed nest, which sometimes takes weeks to elaborat(}. It is 
placed in a tree without any attempt at concealment, and is con) posed of a variety 
of soft materials, especially wool. The eggs are cream-coloured, spotted with 
chocolate and purple, chiefly at the larger end The bienteveo preys chiefly upon 
large insects such as beetles, which it invariably beats against the perch Ijefore 
swallowing them : but sometimes it carries off the callow young of other birds 
from their nests. It is also fond of fishing in shallow pools, preying upon tadfX)les 
and small fishes : while occasionally it enters the slaughter-house in search of 
VOL. 111. — 34 
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pickin^^H. It 18 a common thin^ to see a bienteveo waiting on a iniral butcher s 
cart in hopes of securing Home tit-bit. In the fall of the year it feeds largely upon 
rip(^ grapes, figs, and other fruit. The adult has the head black, with a large 
yellow crest and a white eyestripe ; the upper-parts are brown ; the wings and tail 
brown (idged with rufous ; and the lower-paits sulphur-yellow. 

The type of this group {Fo't'nucivora) possesses a short conical 
bill, with the upper mandible hooked ; while the wings are moderate, 
with the fourth feather the longest. The tail is fairly long and rounded, and the 
feet art; furnishtMl with long toi;s, adapted to progression over the (‘aii:!!, the claws 
being shoH an<l narrow. All the ant-birds are inhalutants of the forests of Brazil, 
a well-known species being the fire-eye {F. dornicAla), which fretjuents dense 
])ortions of tin; j)rim(;val scrub, creeping about the bushes, and rarely venturing 
inttj the open. It possesses a pleasing warbling note, and feeds upon a variety 
of insects. Its fondness for ants induces it to lay aside its usually cautious and 
n‘tiring luibits, ami at times many individuals assemble together to devour ants in 
woodiM'cker-fashion. The adult male is nearly all black, and his plumage is set off 
to gr(*at advantage by his white wing-coverts and the fiery red irides of the eye, 
from which this species takes its name. 

The Cha'itereiis. 

Family CoTlxoilhE. 

Some of the most gorgeous birds of South America are to 1 k‘ found in this 
family, which is remarkable for the variations of plumage exhibiUMl by certain of 
its iH'presentatives. The chatterei’s have usually an arched bill, broad at the gape, 
and adapted to a frugivorous diet; the wings being generally of mcxlerate length, 
although sometimes reaching almost to the extremity of the tail. The metatarsus 
is stcuit and scutellated in front. The greater number of the chatterers are in- 
habitants of the vast ecjuatorial region of the Amazon, frequenting the interior of 
the forests, and leailing an arlxnval life; one of the loveliest being the Pompadour 
chatterer, so named after the famous Frenchwoman, to whom this and other 
sjH'cinu'ns of bii’ds were Ixnng sent, when the ship that bore them f]‘om Cayenne 
fell a prizt* to a British cruiser. 

UmtowUaBird singular binl for which the genus Cephalopterm was 

established has a stout, ix)bust bill, with a strongly-arched upper 
mandible : the no.stril 8 being open and longitudinal in shape, while the wings are 
long, and the tail is i*ounded. The umbrella-bird is, liowever, bt‘st distinguished 
l)y the possession of a curious crest, com|X)sed of straight, elevated feathers, the 
extremities of which curve outwards and form an elegant line of drooping plumea 
Tlie aides of the neck are naked, but long feathers spring from Ixmeath the throat 
and fix)m the sides of the neck, to foim a loose lappet. Confined in its range to 
the foi*ests of the plains of the Upjx^r Amazon, the umbrella-biixl {Cephalopterus 
is a shy, Retiring species, living in the higher bmnches of forest trees, 
where it readily obtains the wild fruits upon which it chiefly subsi.sis. It has been 
seen by very few natumlists in its native wilds, but no doubt exists regarding its 
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peculiar vocal powers. Bates says : “ The Indian name of this stnui^e creature is 
r/rcl onimheu, or tife-bird, in allusion to the tone of its voict‘. We had the pxxl 
luck, after remaining quiet a short tiiiie, to ht^ar its pei'forinance. It drew itstdf 
up on its i^rth, spread widely the umbrella -formed crest, dilated and waved its 
glossy breast-lappet, and then, in giving vent to its loud pil)ing noti‘. boweil its 
head slowly forwards. The nest of the umbrella-bird is built of small branches, 
placed in the top of a tall tree.” The eggs are white and two in numb(*r. In fliglit 
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the helmet or crest is depressed, and the lapjK*t is placed close to the Ixxly. The 
plumage of the male is deep black throughout, the lappet }>eing glossed with steel- 
blue. The female has only the rudiments of the crest and lappet, and is altogether 
duller-coloured than the male. 

Btfi Birds. known to travellers, in consequence of their remarkable 

vocal powers, so closely resemVding the ringing of a 1 k* 11 as to have 
conferred upon them their popular appellation, three of the four known species 
of the bell-birds (Cha/tmorynchuM) have the plumage of a pure unspotted white, an 
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unique feature among the chatterers. The fourth species is, however, characterised 
by a brown head and black wings ; although white predominates in its plumage. 
The bell-birds possess a moderately -curved bill, broad at the base and deeply cleft ; 
the wings extending to the end of the upper tail-coverts, the metatarsus being 
strong and scutellated, and the toes short and strong. The variegated bell-bird 
is found in Venezuela, while the snow-white bell-bird inhabits the forests of 
Surinam, Cayenne, and Demerara, and the naked-thix)ated bell-bird is found in 
Brazil. Dr. Sclater gives the following account of the naked-throated bell-bird 
((7. nvdicollw), which is figured in our engraving: — “This bell-bii*d was first 
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matle known to science by the French naturalist Viellot, in 1815, from specimens 
in the collection of the Janlin dea Plantes at Paris. But the best and in fact 
only good account of it in a state of nature, is that given by that excellent and 
observing naturalist. Prince Maximilian of Neuwied, in his Contnbutiom to tlie 
Natural History of Brazil. Prince Maximilian tells us that this remarkable bird 
is one of the most singular features in the fauna of the wooded coast-region of 
Brazil, and attracts the stranger’s notice as well by its brilliant white plumage as 
by its clear ringing voice. It seems to be very generally distributed through the 
woods, resorting especiall}' to the thickest and most secluded parts of them. Hence 
it resulted that the prince and his party, during their expeditions in the neighbour- 
hood of Rio de Janeiro, became well acquainted with its singular notes some time 
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before they obtained specimens of the producer of them. Prince Maximilian descril)e8 
these notes as resembling the sound of a clear-ringing bell, sometimes repeated 
at intervals, sometimes following each other in quick succession. In the latter case 
they are more like the sound produced by a blacksmith when he strikes a piece of steel 
upon an anvil, whence the bird has obtained its Portugiiese name ferreiro (smith). 
The song is heard at all hours of the day, and when, often happens, several of 
these birds are in the .same neighbourhood, and bt'gin singing against and answering 
one another, a most wonderful vocal concert is the re.sult.” Of this extraordinary 
bird a living specimen was first acquired for the aviaries of the Zoological Society 



of London in May 1867. Shortly after it arrived in the Society s gaidens it 
commenced its song, and continued to pour forth its peculiar notes at intervals of 
more or less frequency for several weeks. These notes have been flescrilx^d by an 
accurate observer in the following manner: — “The first note is a loud, harsh, and 
somewhat grating noise ; this is followed by six or eight fine, clear, metallic, ringing 
notes, with an interval of about a second between each of them. The resemblance 
of these to the sound of an anvil is most extraordinary. The clear metallic ring, 
repeated at about the same rate that a blacksmith strikes upon the anvil, is so 
perfect that many persons on hearing it are unwilling to believe the sound could 
be produced by the delicate organs forming the vocal apparatus of so small a bird.” 
So admirable is the imitation that, when the first btdl-bird reached the London 
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Zoolof^ical GardeiiH, hia clear ringing note was mistaken by one of the officials for 
the mund of a blacksmith ringing on an anvil, and inquiry was made by him as to 
tlui work that was going on.” The adult male of the naked-throated bell-bird has 
the plumage pure wliite throughout, the space round the eyes and thi’oat being 
covertMl with a naked skin, only sparingly invested with minute black feathers, 
which ])(*coines of a fine green in the breeding-season. The female has a blackish 
head, and the upper-parts dull green ; beneath, yellowish, varied with green. 

^ The cotingas are a group of chatterers, distinguished from their 

near allies, the bell-binls, by the brilliancy of the coloration of the 
males. The type has the bill depressed, broad at the base, and narrowed towards 
the extremity, the upper mandible slightly arched ; the wings being of moderate 
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size and pointed ; the metatarsus short, and the toes stout, and furnished with fine 
claws. The cotingas inhabit the forests of Southern Brazil. The banded cotinga 
{Cothujd civ eta) is a bird of solitary habits, keeping to the topmost branches of 
tives, and generally residing in a dense forest, though at times it approaches the 
cultivated grounds in search of food. It feeds upon a variety of fruits, which its 
wide gape enables it to swallow with ease. The a<lult male has the upper-parts 
and the Iwind across the breast full ultramarine blue, while the under-parts are of 
a deep plum-colour. 

These birds {Pi pm) are of gay appearance, generally exhibiting 
rich tints of blue, crimson, scarlet, orange, or yellow in combination \\’ith 
chestnut, deep black, black-and-white, or olive-green ; and among their most obvious 
characteristics are their short bill and feeble feet, of which latter the fourth toe is 
united to the thin! tot* for a good part of its length. Some few are crested ; and the 
tail is very short in the majority of species, but in others the central feathers are much 
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elongated. Although the whiteheaded manakin htis a wide distribution, ranging 
from the valley of the Amazon to the Isthmus of Panama, the majority of the specit^s 
are confined to Brazil. Among them, the common manakin ma nanus), which 

is spread over a large portion of South America, is a livtdy, active, restless species, 
generally to be seen in motion, Making its home in the dense scinib of aboriginal 
forests, avoiding large trees, and flitting through the bushes at a slioit tlisUnce 
fi^om the ground, with a short but swift flight, it is a bird of social disposition, 
being rarely found solitary, electing to live a common life with its fellows. The 



I'OCK OF THE HOCK 


most curious fact alx)ut this manakin, and certain of its allies, is the circumstance 
that its wings are modified by the thickening of the shafts to province a loud noise, 
which ha>s lx*en compared to the whirr of a spinning-wheel. The adult has the 
crown and upper-parts black, as are the wings and tail ; the rump >x*ing grey, and 
the throat and under-parts white. 

Ooem of tli« The birds of the genus Rnjncola are remarkable for their brilliant 

coloration, especially that of the males, in all of which orange-red 
predominates. The type has the bill of mo<Ierate size, curving to^^ards the 
extremity: the upper mandible l>eing as wide as it is high, compressed at the 
base, and notched at the points ; while the nostrils are oval, and hidden by the 
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feathern of the elevated crest ; the wings short and rounded, with the fourth and 
fifth quills tlie longest ; the tail of variable length ; the metatai-sus partially invested 
with feathers ; and the feet large and strong. Of the group the best known species 
(Rupicola c/rocm) inhabits Guiana and the lower countries of the Amazon; while 
farther to the westward it is replaced by the Peruvian cock of the rock ; a third 
species inhabiting Ecuador. 

Although in confinement a somewhat indolent species, such is not the character 
of the cock of the rock in its native wilds. Sometimes a score or so of male and 
female birds of this species are observed to have assembled in the neighljourhood of 
an open spacer and to l)e engagtid in watching the performance of the most amorous 
males. Whiles the. dance is in progress the male appears to be entirely absorlx*d in 
the projair p(*rformance of his task ; he gradually hops upwards, accompanying 
his moveim^nts with the most peculiar steps, swaying his head on all sides, and 
<'xtending the wings ; tlie exhibition is continued until the perfonner Ijecomes tired, 
wh(?n h(^ giv(!s a cry wliich is undei*st(K)d l)y his fellows, and retires from the ring, 
leaving it to other male birds to continue the entertainment. It is much to be 
r(?gr(*tted tliat the brilliant plumage of the cock of the I'ock caus(\s it to be sought 
out and shot for the purpose* of trade ; the aehilt male In'ing almost wholly of a 
brilliatit orange colour, but possessing a helmet-like crejst, which adds to its beauty. 
The female* lacks the brilliant coloration of the other sex, being almost entirely of 
a more or less uniform reddish brown. 

The Plant-Gutters. 

Family PlirTOTOMlD^E. 

Remarkable for the serrations in the cutting edges of the mandibles, these 
birds were fornuTly ])laced by naturalists betweem the finches and the hombills; 
but they are now known to be more nearly related to the chatterers. They have 
the wings relatively short, and the tail long and even; their most marked 
characteristic being the short compressed bill, the cutting margins of which are 
minutely serrated like the teeth of a saw. The wliole of these thick-billed birds 
are i>eculiar to the temperate regions of South America, being found in Chili, 
Bolivia, and Argentina, where they are represented by four species, all included 
in the typical genus Phyiotoma, 

The Chilian plant-cutter (P. rara\ has long been known to natunalists for its 
destructive habit of feeding ujx)!! plants, which it cuts down, often wantonly, with 
its powerful bill. It builds in lofty trees, but the nests are frequently destroyed in 
consequence of the birds mischievous habits: and, like others, this species has 
also Buffeivd from persecution, owing to tlie ravages which it sometimes inflicts upon 
ganlens and plantation.s. It is a plain-coloured bird of a dull grey above and below ; 
with the wings and tail blackish, the coverts being tipped with white. Its voice is 
harsh and grating. A common bird in Patagonia is the re<lbreasted plant- 
cutter (P, rutilaX generally found alone, but sometimes associating in small 
flocka Not migratory, it resides tliroughout the year in its usual haunts; the 
male being often to be seen perching upon the top of a bush. Mr. Hudson says 
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that the bright red breast of tlie male bird gives it (]uite a gay appi^arance among 
the dull plumaged species that people the thickets of Patagonia. It builds a slight 
nest of fine twigs, lined with fibres, and generally placed in a tliorn-busli ; the eggs 
being bluish-gi’een in ground-colour, with brownish fiecks. The male bird 1ms the 
upper-parts dull grey, with the tijis of the tail-featliers and a wing-bar white ; and 
the forehead and under - surface deep brick-red. The ft‘male is yellowish givy 
above, obscurely mottled, and the bretist and under-paits bufi’ with dark s})ot8. 


The Broadihux 
Family EvnyLA:Mll).K. 

Deriving their name from, and readily distinguished by, the enormous breadth 
of their bills, which are generally asstx!iated with tin* ]>oss<\ssion of bright colours, 
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the broadbills are the eastern representatives of the chatterers of the New World. 
They are birds of fairly powerful make, having the upper mandible dilated at its 
base, and the tip of the beak abruptly hooked ; while the wings are rather short, 
and the tail is short and rounded. The broadbills, which Wallace considers to 
be the survivors of a once extensive group, possess a very limited distribution, 
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ranging from the lower spurs of the Himalaya, through Burma and Siam, to 
Sumatra, Borneo, and Java. 

The type of the genus Evbrylcmim has the bill broader than the head, the under 
mandible Ixiing very thin, particularly at the base ; while the nostrils are basal, the 
priiiiarieH are slightly graduated, the tail short and rounded, and the feet moder- 
ately strong. These broadbills are found in the forests of tropical India, as well as 
those of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. Among the species the figured Javan 
broadbill (Em'ijloirrms javanicua) was discovered upwards of ninety years ago 
))y Dr. Horsfield in the eastern extremity of the island from which it takes its name. 
Sir Stamford Raffles found it frequenting the banks of rivers and lakes, feeding 
upon worms and insects ; and it seems partial to the neighbourhood of water, building 
its ntjst in its aquatic haunts, often overhanging a pool. It is generally found in 
situations difficult of access, such as are covered with extensive forests, and are in- 
tersected with marshes and rivers. The plumage of the head, sides of the neck, 
and under-]mrt8 is violet, varying in intensity. The forehead is nearly black ; the 
uj)per n(‘ck brown; the wings deep blackish brown, varied with yellow; the tail- 
cov(‘rts y(‘lIow, the feathers Ixiing black at the base ; while the central tail-feathers 
an* black, and the outer ones are black, with a white transverse band near the 
(i.vtj’eiJiity 


The I’jttas. 

Family riTTlD.E. 

The pittas, or Old World ant-thrushes, are distinguish(}d by the structure of 
the syrinx and the form of tlie wing, th(‘ tii’st primary of the latter being of large 
si/.e instead of being n<*arly supi)res8ed, as in the other Passerines with ten primaries. 
They ai’e birds of lovely plumage, blue and crimson adorning many of the species. 
The pittas are most abundant in the forests of the Malay Aichiiielago, especially 
in the islands of Borneo and Sumatra. The blue-naped pitta inhabits the Himalaya 
from Xijial to Assam; while the fulv’ous pitta is found in the ever-green forests 
of tlu‘ hills of Pegu ; and Sumatra is the home of the giant pitta. The rainbow 
pitta of Australia is a l)eautiful bird, golden green above with bright metallic blue 
shoulders, >’elvety black liead and throtit, and crimson abdomen ; but the Malayan 
pitbis an* the most gorgeous of the family. Strange to say, a single species of 
pitta is found in West Africa, 

The typical pittas (Pitta) possess no crests of elongated feathers, 
but are plain-heailed, having a strong, thrush-like bill, gradually 
curved : while the wings are of moderate size, the first and second quills being 
but slightly gnwluated. The tail is very short, almost hid by the coverts, and 
may lx* bimd and raunded or narrow and pointed The feet are very long, and 
adapted to a terrestrial life ; for the pittas pass most of their existence on the 
gmuntl in the midst of dense jungle. They rarely fly long distances, except on 
migration, but their flight is strong and well sustained These pittas may be 
rt*garded as the most characteristic birds of Borneo, where six species are found, 
thive of tlu* number being peculiar to the island Of Ussher’s pitta, Mr. Whitehead 
says : “ The bright scarlet bivast when turned towards one is not easily distinguished 
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from the scarlet fruits and bright red dead leaves which carpet these forests. 
The bird when alarmed generally keeps its dark back towards one, which is still 
more difficult to see in the dusky shades of the forest/* 

The Indian pitta (P. hrcvchy iira) ranges from the lower slopes of the Hitnalaya 
to Ceylon. Most common in forest-regions, in the Centml Provinces, Mr. Oates says 
that it breeds in July and August, building a huge globular nest of twigs and leaves, 
on the ground or in a low branch. Mr. Hume says that few Indian eggs ai^e more 
beautiful than those of this species, these being glossy wliite in ground-colour, marked 
with raarone and pui*ple. In the Carnatic, the Indian pitta occurs chiefly in hot 
weather, when the land-winds first begin to blow with violence from the west : and in 
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many instunct-s it appeai-s to have in'cn blown by the ^pile from the eaHtem gh&tH, for, 
beinp a bird of comparatively feeble flight, it is not well able to contend afrairmt 
the full force of the win<l. At such times the pitta takes refiifje in huts, outhouses, 
or any building that will affonl it a shelter. The Indian pitta is a taciturn bird, 
though it pos.seases a fine loud whistling noU- ; and it appears to Is; a migratory 
visitor to Ceylon, arriving from the north with the snipe. Although this pitta is a 
local migrant, being found in the southern part of its range in winter, and in tlu; 
central anfl northern portions in the hot weather and rains, yet a certain numlxir 
of birds appear to be constant residents in all parts of its range suitod to its habits. 
During its sojourn in Ceylon, the Indian pitta is shy and wary, resorting chie-fly to 
tangled brakes and ill-kept native gardens. It rarely alights on a tree, and is 
oftenest seen alone; but three or four individuals are sometimes met with in 
company. It feeds on beetles and other insects. The adult has the forehca/1, crown. 
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and lower-partH fulvouR ; a broad median band extends from the forehead to the 
nape; the back scapulars and upper -rump are green; the lower-rump, upper 
tail - coverts, and lesser wdng - coverts pale blue ; a broad black band passes 

over the eye ; the primaries are 
black, tipped with grey : the tail 
is black, tipped with dull blue ; 
the chin and throat are w^hite, 
and the lower alxlomen and 
under tail-coverts crimson. The 
blue pitta {P. njanea) W’hich 
is found in Bhuttin, Arrakan, 
l\*gu, Tenasserim, and as far east 
as Siam, is a bird of considerable 
lx‘.auty, though far inferior in 
lustre to many of the Malayan 
species of the genus. Like other 
members of the family, it lives 
principally in dense scrub and 
jungle, obtaining its insect-prey 
upon the ground. It liegins to 
build its nest in the month of May, making a huge globular structure of dry 
U'aves and twigs, j)lace<l U{X)n the ground, and lined with fine twigs and grass 
roots. The eggs are white in ground-colour, marked with various shades of purple. 
Th(‘ a<lult male has the forehead and crown greenish grey, changing to red, and 
giving place entirely to n^d on the nape, wdiere the feathei's are long and fonii a 
crest ; the upper-parts and tail are blue, the primaries browm, with a white bas*il 
patch, tln^ lore's and a broad stroak from the eye to the nape black, the chin and 
throat whitish, and the lower-parts light blue, barn*d with black. 

The Wood-Hew’ers, 

Family DEXmoCOLAPTW.E. 

The wood-hewers are birds chiefly of a brown coloration, with more or less 
rigid tail-feathers ; having the bill long or moderate and laterally eomprossed, and 
rather strong, straight, or curved ; while the third, fourth, and fifth quills of the 
wing are the longest, the tail-feathers are stiff*, pointed, and often of a ferruginous 
colour, and the claws of the feet are much curved. Upwards of two hundred and 
twenty species of wood-hew’-ers are found, ranging from Mexico to Patagonia; 
no fewer than thirteen of these genera being confined to the high Andes and 
south temperate America, while fourteen are restricted to the tropical parts 
of South America, A single species is found in the Falkland Islea Among 
this vast assemblage, the limits of space prevent our referring to nioro than two 
of the genera. 

The oven-birds {Fttmarius) have the bill shorter than the 
head, laterally compressed and pointed, the upper mandible being 
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wonderful inud-nest which it preferH to build near a human habitation, often 
upon a projecting beam or the roof of the houwi itself. Mr. W. H. Hudson says 
that in favourable seasons the oven-birds begin building in the autumn, and the 
work is resumed during the winter whenever there is a spell of mild, wet weather ; 
the material use<I being mud, with the addition of horsehair or fibrous roots, which 
make the structure harder, and prevent it from cracking. When finished, the 
structure is shaped outwardly like a baker s oven, only with a deeper and narrower 
entrance. It is always placed very conspicuously, and with the entrance facing a 
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building if one be near, or, if at the roadside, looking towards the road. When the 
structure has assumed the globular form, with only a narrow opening, the wall on 
one side is curved inwards, reaching from the floor to the dome, and at the inner 
extremity an aperture is left to admit the bird to the interior, or second chamber, 
in which the eggs are laid. The interior is lined with dry and soft grass, upon 
wliich flve white pear-shaped (jggs are laid. The oven is a foot or more in diameter, 
and is sometimes v(*ry massive, weighing eight or nine lbs., and so strong that, 
unless loosened by the swaying of the branch, it often remains unharmed for two 
or three* years. The birds inculjate by turns, and when one returns from the 
feeding-grounds, it sings its loud notes, on which the sitting bird rushes fortli to 
Join in tlie. chorus, and then flies away, the other taking its place on the eggs. The 
young are (ixceedingly garrulous, and when only half-fledged may be heard practis- 
ing trills and duets in their secure oven in shrill tremulous voices, which change to 
the usual liung(*r-cries of young birds wlien the parent enters with fcKxl. After 
leaving the nest, the old and young birds live for two or three* months together, 
only one brood being raised in each year. A n(*w oven is built every year, and 
occasionally a si^cond may Ik* built on the toj^ of the first, when tliis has been placed 
advantagt^ously, as on a ])i'ojection and against a wall. A somewliat curious cir- 
cumstiinci^ occurred at tin* estancia liouse of a neiglilKmr of Mr. Hudson at Buenos 
Aires on(! spring. “A pair of oven-birds built their oven on a biiam-end projecting 
from tlu* wall of a rancho. One morning one of the birds was found caught in a 
stet*l-trap placed the evening In'fore for rats, ami both of its legs were crushed 
al)OV(^ the knee. On lx*ing liberated, it flew up to and ent(‘red the oven, where it 
bltMl to deatli, no doubt, for it did not come out again. Its mate remained two or 
three* <lays, calling incessantly, but there were no other birds of its kind in the 
place, and it evt*ntually disaj>peared. Three <lays later it retxinied with a new 
mak*, and immediatt'ly the two birds began cairying jiellets of mud to the oven, 
with wliicli they plastei*ed up the entrance. Afterwaj’ds they built a second oven, 
using the sepulchre of the dead bird for its foundation, and here they i*eared their 
young. My neighl)our, an old native, had watched the birds from the time the 
first oven was lx*gun, feeling greatly interested in their diligent ways, and thinking 
their presence at his house* a gcKxl omen; and it was not strange that, after witnessing 
the t*ntoinbment of one tliat <lied, he was more convinced than ever that the little 
house bui Kiel’s are pious birds.” The plumage of this oven-bird is earihy brown 
alxive, with a slight reddish tinge : the breast and flanks are pale sandy brown ; 
the upper tail -coverts and tail are bright reddish bi*own. There is no difference in 
the colour of the st*xe.s. 

Spine Taili spine-tails possess a short straight bill, laterally com- 

pi\*ssed; the wings are short and much rounded, with the 

primaries scarcely exceeding the inner secondaries: the tail is broad, with the 
shafts rather rigid, ami the tips are |X)inted ; while the feet are veiy large and 
furnished with slender claws. The Mdiite-throated spine-tail, like its congener the 
brown-fronted spt*cies frontal is a native of the Argentine Republic, 

and Mr. Hudson says is a summer visitant to Buenos Aires : its arrival in spring 
being easily recognised by the utterance of its harsh persistent note, which is 
remarkably strong for so small a bird, reiterated for half an hour at a time with 
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only intervals of a few seconds. The nest is placed in a low thorn bush, sometimes 
only two or three feet above the ground, and is an oblong structure of sticks twelve 
or fourteen inches in depth, with the entrance near the top, and ivached by a tubular 
passage made of slender sticks six or seven inches long. From the top of the nest 
a crooked passage leads to the cavity near the bottom ; this is lined v. ith a little 
fine grass, and nine eggs are laid, pear-shaped in foi-m and bluish white in colour. 
The nests are often entered through a long tulx', built at a point about halfway up 
the side, and formed by the interlocking of thorny twigs ; and although the 
diameter of the passage is only large enough to admit the obi birds one at a time, 
yet they pass out with ease and rapidity. In Colombia this spine-tail varies the 
fonn of its nest, making it as large as that of an English magine, and roofing the 
top with a mass of large leaves to protect it fix)in the lu‘avy rains. The adult bii’d 
has the forehead grey : the crown of the head pale chestnut; tin' sidt's of tlH‘ head, 
neck, back, and tail, pab? earthy brown; the upper wing-coverts pale chestnut; 
the primaries olive-brown ; and the lower-parts white tinged with brown. 

The Lyue-Biuds. 

Family AlKSuniDA:. 

The last representatives of tin* or(b*r that can be mentioned herf» are the 
aberrant lyri‘-bii‘ds of Australia, where they are represented by threi* s|)ecieH, all 
inclu<led in the genus J7(on(/v/, of which the typical and b(‘st known form is tht‘ 
common lyre-bird (3/. nupcrhn) of New South Wales. AItog(*thej’ abnormal in 
their structure, these remarkable and highly specialise*! birds can scarc(‘ly be 
as.signed to either of tlie two gi eat gi*oups into whicli the Passerines ai*e divid***!, ami 
tliey must acconlingly be regarded as standing to a gr(‘at extent by thernsfdves. 
Of very large size, the lyre-birds are esp(*cially characteris*^! })y the gn‘at *lev(*lop. 
ment of the tail-feath(.*rs of tin? male, which assume a lyrate- form, tlie majority 
being devoi<l of hookb'ts, and thus having the webs formecl of se})arate ])lumules. 
The general colour of the plumage is })rown ; but while in the tyi>ical s)H*ci**H the 
large pair of outer tail-feathers have red<lish brown transverse bars on a light ground, 
in Prince Alljert’s lyre-bird (3/. alhrrii) tlu^st; feathers are unibamly coloure*!. 
The lyre-birds are remarkable for their power of imitating the crit‘s ami sfmgs 
of other birds, this faculty being most *leveloped in tin; sp^^cit^s last imuitioned ; and 
they are also peculiar in making playing-groun*ls somewhat similar to those of 
some of the bower-birds. After remarking that he had nev<?r seen mor** than a 
single pair together, Gould observes, of Prince AlVx'rt s lyre-l>ird, that eiich bird 
appears to have its own walk or lx>undary, and never to infringe on the others 
ground ; for they may Ixj heard day after day in the same phict?, and stddom nearer 
than a quarter of a mile to each other. Wlnlst singing, they spread their tails 
over their heads like a peac(X5k, and drfK)p their wings to the ground, and at the 
same time scratch and peck up the earth. They sing mornings and evemings, and 
more so in winter than at any other time. The young cfxxks do not sing until 
they get their full tails, which apparently is not until the fourth year; the 
two central curved feathers Ijeing the last to appear. Feeding upon small insects. 
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and more ewpecially beetles, they commence nesting in May ; the eggs being laid 
in June, and the young hatched in the following month. The nest is constructed 
of small sticks, interwoven with moss and fibres of roots ; while internally it is 
lined with the skeleton leaf of the parasitical tree-fern, which in texture resembles 



horse-hair; the whole 
structure being roofed 
in, and entert»d by an 
aperture on one side. 

But one egg is laid, 
and this is of a very dark colour, looking almost as though it had been smeared 
over with ink ; the young bird, which is coated with down for the first month, 
remains in the nest for a period of about six weeka 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The Picarian Birds, — O rder Picarlk. 

Jacamars to Toucans. 

Families GaLBULID.E to liHAMriJASTJD^E. 



The assemblajje of binls coinnionly known as 
Picarians presents at first si;;lit a marked resem- 
blance to the jM*rchin^ Innls just considered, and 
yet possesses certairi common b^atui’es not found 
amon;^st them. They }»a\t*, for instance, the 
hind‘*r marj^in of the breast-bone doubly notched ; 
such a feature bein^ very rarely seen amon^ I^isserines. 

a^ain, nearly all the memla-i's of the ;^roup lay 
white e^^j^s, which are de])Osited, often without any 
atU'inpt at constmetin^ a mtst, in some conceah^l position, 
such as a hole in a tree or bank. Jt is true that the 
Picanans are by no means the only birds which adopt this 
mcnle of nestinfj, since many Pas.serine>s also lay white 
eggs and equally conceal them: the saml -martin, for instance, buiTOwing out a 
tunnel like the kingfisher, and depositing its eggs deep in the grouml There; 
are, moreover, instances to the contrary, as in the case of pigeons, wdiich lay two 
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white in an open nest, while humming-birds, which are also Picarian, likewise 
build an open nest and lay white or light-coloured eggs. No definite rule can be 
laid down as to the nesting of the Picarians, and there are further exceptions, 
though of a modified kind, and capable of a different explanation, such as occur 
in the case of the cuckoos, some of w’hich lay white eggs, and others variegated 
and colound ones. Although, in addition to the above not very important 
features, there are certain osteological characters peculiar to the Picarians, 
such as tlie form of the upper arm-bone or humerus, which exhibits well-marked 
differenc(JH from the corresponding bone of the perching birds, the definition 
of the order by means of well-marked and exclusive features is by no means easy. 
The palate is sometiuujs of the so-called legithognathous tjT)e, and at others of 
tlui bridged or desmognathous fonn ; while the structure of the foot is variable 
in (!very d(‘gree, some Picarians having a foot in w^hicli the fourth toe is directed 
backw'ards, while in others the foot has the front toes joined together, so as to fonn 
a very flat perching surface. The Picarians may be divided into three chief 
sections, wdiich may be called Scansores, or climbing Picarians ; Coccyges, or cuckoo- 
like Picarians; and Coracii formes, or roller-like Picarians; the chief differences 
between these groups occurring in the armngement of the tendons of the feet, w’hich 
neeil not be explained in a work of the present nature. 

The Jacamaks. 

Family Galbulid.^. 

Commencing wdth the climbing section of the order, our first representatives 
an' the South American jticamai's, of which about tw'enty species are known. All 
th(ise binls liavt' the so-called zygodactyle type of foot, in wdiich the fouith toe is 
directed backw’ards parallel to the fii^st. The bill is peculiarly long and straight ; 
tlu're is an aftershaft to the body-feathers, which does not occur in the allied group 
of the putt-birds ; and there are some further differences in the arrangement of the 
feathera of the under surface, the tract on the breast having a branch on the throat. 
The number of tail-feathera varies in a somewhat peculiar manner, the normal 
numter Ixdng t>velve, but in two genera out of the six {Brachygalba and Jaca~ 
mnmlcyon) the outer feather on each side is "wanting, thus reducing the number 
of feathera to ten. Although nothing absolutely decisive is knowm as to the 
breeding-habits of the jacamars, it is stated that in Tobago they build in holes in 
inud-banks, like the motmots, and lay pure "white and nearly spherical eggs ; while 
the three-toed Brazilian Jacamar has been seen boring holes in banks as if for the 
purpose of nesting. 

Ttut Jaoaman Together with four other genera of the family, the true jacamars 
' constitute a subfamily group ; Ckilbula and the allied genus Vrogalba 
having the middle pair of tail-feathers elongated, while in the others the tail is 
short and squared : the three-toed jacamars (Brachygalba) being notable for the 
feature from which they take their name. In these jacamars the prevailing colour 
of the plumage of the upper-parts is in most cases bronzy or metallic green. The 
green jacamar (Galbula viridis) is the best known species of the family, and is 
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found all over Guiana os far as the Lower Amazons to tlie south, and as Venezuela 
to the westward. It is of a copptTy-^een colour, with a bluish sheen on the 
crown, the under surface l)eing chestnut, the throat white, followed by a band of 
bright green across the breast, anti the outer tail-feathei*s blackish. An allied 
species is the red-tailed jacamar (G. riftiatiuht), which closely resembles the fore- 
going, but is distinguished by its rufous outer tail-feathers. It is an inhabitant of 
the same part of South America as the liirt, but does not exteml into Amazonia, 
being found, however, further to the west, viz. in Colombia, In Trinidad, Mr. F. 
M. Chapman says that it is not uncommon at and near the bordera of the forests. “ Its 
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appearance, at first sight, would seem to support its reputation for stupidity, but 
closer observation will, I think, induce one to believe that th(*He birds are by no 
means so stupid as they have been said to Ik;. Tliey are the most expert flycatchers 
I have ever seen, and this in spite of the fact that the shape of the bill would 
seem better to fit them for almost any other mode of existence. Sitting all 
drawn in on a dead limb, generally near the groun<l, they may Ik; compared to 
a set spring. Their watchfulness pennits no insect to pass in safety. They 
maintain a constant look-out, turning the head quickly from side to side, above, 
or even half-way round. The dart into the air is made with wonde;rful celerity. 
Sometimes it is straight up, again at various angles, and they go as far as thirty 
or thirty-five feet from their [>erch. As a rule they return t(j the same perch after 
each sally, and may occupy this for many minutes. As they rest they utter a 
singular call — a loud, clear, piping whistle, not unlike the call of a lost duckling. 
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Thin i8 delivered in a variety of ways. Sometimes it is given as a single 
whole note, but it may be repeated at interv^als of a second for minutes at 
a time. The dait into the air for an insect interrupts this musical reverie only 
momentarily, and, on returning to their perch, the plaintive calling is continued ; 
at othei* times their notes are uttered more rapidly, and may rise into a high, 
prolorjg(*d trilling. This may be ground out as revolutions of sound, when the 
effect is most peculiar.” Mr. Richmond says that on the river Escondido in 
Nicaragua he met with the black-cheeked jacamar ((?. iiielanogenia) on three or 
four occasions. “It lias a piercing cry resembling /w-u, with the first syllable 
veiy shrill, and strongly accentuated. The bii’d jerks its tail after the manner 
of a kingfisluu*.” 

Broad'Biiied A single species {Jacanierap^i rfrundist) is the sole representative, 
Jacamar. not only (jf this genus, but likewise of the second subfamily of the 
jacamars. This liird is found from British (iuiana to Amazonia, and thence to 
Ecuador, Colombia, and l^inama. It is a bird of large size, fully 10^ inches in 
li*ngth, of thi‘ usual metallic-green colour above, chestnut below, with a large spot 
of white on the throat. It has a broa<ler bill than any of the other membera of 
th(* family, and is further easily recognisable by its large size. 


The PrFF-Binns. 

Family Buccoxijk-e. 

Much ri‘senil)ling the l^isserines in i‘xternal ap|)eai*ance, and like them having 
twelve tail-feathers, as well as a shrike-like beak, the puff-birds are nevertheless 
true Picai'ians, liaving a bridged palate and zygodactyle f(a*t: while the temlons 
which serve* tlie toi's are of the same type as in woodpeckei*s and honey -guides. 
Tliere* is no aftersluift to any of the contour-feathei*s : the oil-gland is naked; and 
tlie wing-co veils rather resemble those of the Passerines in their arrangement than 
the* rt‘st of the Picarians. Like* the other meml)ers of the present order, puff-birds 
an* bt'lieved to nest in holes, and to lay white eggs, but really very little is known 
al)out them. Contini*d to South America, the putf-birds liave no rejuvsentatives in 
tin* Old World, or even in Noilh America. Seven genera are athiiitted by Dr. 
SclatiT, the names of which it will be unnecessary to mention, and forty-three 
species ; the range* of the family In'ing fi’om Honduras in Centml America south- 
ward over tin* whole of South America, as far as Bolivia and Southern Brazil. 
Putf-birds are said to bt» generally woodland birds, being found singly or in pairs, 
and are considered to Ije of a rather sluggish and stupid nature. Dr. Sclater says 
that they are a “ jnirely arboreal and forest-frequenting gi^oup of birds, seeming to 
pass the gi\*ater part of their lives sitting upon the topmost or outennost branches 
of trees, generally selecting twigs that ni'e dry and withered for their perch, and 
looking out for insi*cts, which are captured firing, and which constitute their only 
footl. The swallow-winged putf-birds {CMidoptem) nest in holes in banks like 
kingfishers, and lay white egga” Mr. Richmond, when in East^m Nicaragua, met 
with Dyson’s putf-binl {Biicco dysoni) in the forest on the Escondido River, where it 
was catching insects, and behaving verj’ much like a tymnt-fiycatcher. He says that 
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on making a capture it would seek a new pei'ch, flying in a leisundy way, and 
showing considerable hesitancy about selecting a place on which to settle. The same 
observer also found the Panama pufl-bird {Makicopt ila jHtnainent<ift) on the alx)ve- 
named river, where it was rather mre ; stating that it is appaivntly confined to the 
thick forests, where it keeps among the lower branches, at times i‘ven descending 
to the bushes, A female bird shot by Mr. Richmond on the 23rd of May was 
about ready to deposit eggs ; it was shot from a twig diivctly in front of a hole 
in a bamboo, in which its nest was probably located. The stomach was distended 
with insects, principally locusts.” 


The Woodpeckers. 

Family 

Forming a kind of connecting link bi‘tween the Perching Birds and the other 
members of the pre.sent order, the w(K)dpeckei*s constitute a group of considerable 
interest. Like the majority of the order, the woodjH^ckei's nest in lades, and lay 
spotless white eggs ; but instead of having eitlu^r the Pas,serine or tlu‘ bridged type 
of palate, they have a somewhat intermediati^ form, in which the front of tlu*. bone 
termed the vomer is slender, pointed, and slit, instead of being tnincatt'd. Moreover, 
these birds liave a distinctly climbing f<X)t, thereby showing their afiinity to the 
other climbing members of the order, such as lMirbt‘ts, cuck(X)H, or toucans, nie 
structure of the tongue in w’oodpeckei's is, how’ever, entirely peculiar to the family, 
a similar arrangement of the extensile tongue-lxmes Ixing elsewhere found only in 
the humming-birds and the sun-birds among the Passerines. The mechanism of the 
wcKxlpecker’s tongue is somewhat as follows. In the majoz’ity of these birds the 
tongue is long, w’onn-like, jx^inted, and barlx*d at the tij). To piTinit of its being 
projected or withdrawn as recjuired, the extremities of the HUpj)Oi’ting bones arii 
prolonged backwards, sliding in a sheath curving round the tcjp of the skull ; and 
the glands beneath it are greatly developed, secreting a viscid fluid, covering the 
tongue and causing insects to adhere to it. The jxxjuliar modification of these 
organs and their application in procuring food are, indeed, closely analogous to 
those found in the anteaters and several other mammals, and the chameleon among 
reptilea In some species the extremities of the tongue-bones slide backwards and 
forwards in the sheath as the tongue is retracted or protruded ; while, in others, 
as in the common English green woodpecker, their ends are fixed to tlie sheath, 
and f^e protrusion of the tongue is caused by the action of a certain muscle 
diminishing the curve in which the extremities of the tongue-tones lie when the 
tongue itself is withdrawn. In only two American genera of the family is this 
remarkable structure absent The bill in all the woodpeckers is strong and chisel- 
shaped, and is thus admirably adapted for hewing holes, and prising off* bark to 
captui'e insects ; the viscid secretion on the tongue being of great use in the latter 
function ; but in the ground-haunting species the bill is less powerful. 

There is very little variation in the habits of the member of this family ; 
nearly all climbing trees, in the steins of which they tore out holes for their 
nesting-place; the direction of the aperture being at first horizontal and then 
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dcHcendin^ to a depth varying from a few inches to several feet No nest is 
formed, tlie <*ggH, which are always glossy white, or pinkish white, being 
de*po.sit( 5 d on the chips which are accumulated by the birds during the excavation 
of tiie iiolc?. They vary from two to seven or eight in number, but the average 
clutch is four or hve. The young are hatched naked and blind; and in this state 
they remain ior some time, although they soon become vigorous ; the clamour with 
which they greet their parents, when the latter bring food to the nest, being 
j)j*ov(*rl)ial. "J^hey soon learn to climb to the mouth of the hole, and even sleep in 
a hanging position. Tlie tenacity with which the claws grasp the bark of a tree is 
often illustratt^d tjven in death, for sometimes a woodpecker, when fatally wounded 
by shot, automatically grips the trunk with such vigour as to remain suspended. 
Tluj g(K)graphical range of the woodpeckers includes the whole of America, Africa, 
Euroj)e, and northern and tropical continental Asia, although no species are 
fouii<l to the eastwards of Celebes, the group being entirely unrepresented in 
Australasia and the Pacific Islands. The only fossil representative of the group 
liitheilo described appeal’s to be one from the Tertiary strata of the Uinta 
Mountains, in the United States, an<l hence named Uiviorniii] but how close 
this comes to existing forms do(*s not admit of detennination. 

Constituting a single family, the w(X)dpeckers may be subdivided into two 
minor groups, namely, those with stiffened tails and tho.He with soft tails. As 
with other climbing-bir<ls, such as the creepers and wocxl-hewers, among the 
Passerines, tlu^ stiffened tail is an acces.sory to ascending trees. In the present 
group it is the shaft or stem of the feathers which is stiffened and elastic ; the 
<*nds of the saiiu* Indiig gcnu’rally narrowed to a jK)int, and the webs often showing 
signs of wtiar and tear, as the tail is constantly dragged along the rough bark of a 
tree, or is used as a support for the Ixxly of the bird, when the latter liammers 
away at the bark to procure its insect food. In some instances the tail-feathers 
assume a more remarkable shape, the hardened webs being turned inwards from 
their outer edges, so as to make a kind of hollow half-tube ; this Ijeing particularly 
observable in the imperial wcKidpecker. The tail of some of the larger kinds of 
woodpi^ckci*s must, in fact, work havoc amongst the insects on the bark of a tree 
when the bird is climbing up ; and wc have seen the tail of a rufous woodpecker, 
in which the feathera were covered with the heads of ants on the under-side, 
numbers of the insects being attached to the tail-feathei’s of the bird, 
aroond Wood- The Cape gixjund-woodpiKjker (Geocolrtjtfes olivaceuH), the sole 
member of its genus, may be taken as our first repre.sentative of the 
typical subfamily of the group, in all the genera of which the tail is spiny, and 
has stiffened shafts to the feathers. The sjx'cies under consideration is a duU- 
plumaged bii*d, of moilemte size, and about 10 inches in length. The general colour 
is olive-bi’own, with yellowisli brown shafts to the quills, and orange-brown shafts 
to the tail-featheix There is some crim.son on the rump, and also on the under 
surface of the body. The head is slaty grey, with a slight crimson moustache ; 
and the colour of the eye is orange, but it has also been described as whitish pink. 
This curious M’oodpecker is common in certain parts of South Africa, where it 
enjoys a veiy limite<l range, being found in the Cape Colony, extending to the 
Orange Free State and Natal, but apparently not to the Transvaal Mr. Layard 
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observes : “ This singular binl presents a remarkable instance of the adaptation of 
creatures to the localities wherein their lot is cast. Though belonging to the 
woodpecker family it never pecks wootl, but bores its way into tlie banks of 
rivers, sides of hills, or the walls of mud-buildings, in seai-ch of its )uvy, aiul for 
a home for its young. It also seeks for food on the grouml, in the same manner 
as the golden-winged woodpecker of North America : its lliglit also struck me ns 
very similar. It excavates a hole, sometimes several ftH‘t in de]>th. in which to 
deposit its eggs, which are pure white, and from tlirtM* to five in number. Families 
seem to keep in company, until the arrival of the l>n‘eding-si‘a.son st‘pai’ates tlnan. 
They feed together, and roost together in some desertt‘d hoh‘, while their loud, 
harsh cries, as they call to each other, may 1 k‘ heard for a considerablt* distance.” 
In Natal Mr. Thomas Ayres noticed this w(K)d pecker on tlu‘ Mooi Kivm’, creeping 
with much agility anumg the crevices ami holes in soim* hM)st‘ siom* walls 
erected by the Kaffii*s as enclosures for their cattU\ Some t»f the l)irds were 
climbing up the face, of a perpt*ndicular rock, searching for insects exactly in the 
same manner as other woodpi*ckers examine a tree. 'Phest' birds an* fond of 
perching in twos or threes, sometimes in family jairties, (»n a big rock or ant-hill, 
with the head and neck only visible to tin* intrmh*)*. C-olom*! Buth‘r says that a 
nesting-plact* found by him in August, contained four fr(‘sh <‘ggs, and tin* nest-hole 
was bored in soft eai*th on tin* face of a javclpitous rocky bank or elifl ov(‘r)uoking 
a running stream. The eggs wen*, laiil in a <h‘preHsion in the g)*()und, with no 
attempt at a nest, almt a foot and a half from tin* entrance, the, passiige inclining 
slightly upwards. The general impression amongst naturalists, who hav(* seen 
this woodpecker in a state of nature, is that the bird never perch(‘s on tn*es; but 
in the Orange Free Sbite Mr. Symonds says that ho saw a nuiiiher of them 
sitting on the miinosfi trees, chattering and making a great noise. 

Brlfflit-Bliaftoa Peculiar to the New World, these w<K>dj)eckers an*, distributed 

Woodpeckers, over nearly the whole, of North and South America, with tlie excep- 
tion of some of the forest-districts, as in British Oniana, V(*m;zut*hi, and parts 
of Amazonia and Ekiuador, but representatives of the genus (ColujitvH) occur again 
in Brazil, as well as in Peioi, Chili, aii<l Patagonia. The Utiii golden-winged is due 
to the bright yellow shafts to the quills, tlie inside of the wing lK*ing h1h<j bright 
yellow ; but there are some s])ecieH to which the name does not strictly apply, such 
as C. nu'xica HU8, in which the shafts of the. quills and tlie quill-lining are red 
instearl of yellow. In cei-tain districts in North America wli(;re this golden-winged 
woodpecker {C, awndan) is defined as lieing chiefly a bird of the Eastern States, 
and the red-winged sj>ecies {C. iiK'ximn as a bird of the more Western States, 
there occurs a connecting siiecies (C, fiyrcni) with an intermediate habitat between 
the two. It is not yet satisfactorily deteniiined whether this curious fonn has 
been produced by the interbreeding of tlie golden and red-winged species, but the 
intermediate bird certainly pai-takes of the characters of both of them. The bill in 
these woodpeckers is rather more curved than in ordinary wixxliKickei’s, and it is 
also weaker ; while the birds thexnscslves are less decidedly fre(|UenterH of trees, 
being more ground-feeders tliau the rest of the family. They excavate, however, 
their own nest -hole like the majority of wooilfieckers ; and they also perch 
horizontally on branches like ordinary Passerine birds instead of flying to a 
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tree trunk anJ climbing continually, after the manner of the other members of 
the family. 

Oolden-Wiiiff«d This species (C. (caratuH), familiarly known in the States as the 

Woodpecker, flicker, is a bird about 11 inches in length, of a drab-brown colour 
above, barred with black, the rump being white ; the head smoky grey, followed 
by a scarlet nape-band ; while the sides of the face and throat are drab with a black 
moustache-band, and a crescentic pateh of black on the chest ; the remainder of 
the under surface being white, spotted with black ; and all the shafts of the (juills 
and tail-feathers golden yellow. A summer visitor to the sub-arctic paiis of 
North America, and breeding even in the high north, in the middle and southern 
Stiites this woodpecker is a permanent resident. It feeds largely on ants, and 
wanders over the open country in search of these insects, l)eing far less of a forest- 
haunting s 2 )ecie»s tlinn most of its i*elations. An intej'esting account of the feeding 
of the young birds by the parents is given by Mr. Brewster, who says that when 
first he" saw the nestlings there were five of them, about as large as plucked house- 
sparrows, and perfectly naked. Their ej’es were tightly closed, and they appeared 
to be less than a week old. They were writhing and sliivering pitifully, the air 
being cool and damp at tlui time. He watched tlie nest for about an hour, but 
saw nothing of the j)arent birds, and as a cohl rain-storm b(^gan soon after, and lasted 
through the following night, he concluded that the young flickers would soon be 
dead. On the 1st of July, however, he found i\mn all alive and vigorous ; and then 
by dint of patience and careful observation he discovered the method by which the 
young were fed. After a little time the male bii'd became more accustomed to his 
presence, and visited the nest when he was not more than fifteen feet away from it. 

Pampu This woodi)ecker {C. acfrivola\ is a remarkable bird, with a weaker 

Woodpooker. yj] usually found in the family, while it has also longer legs 
and a less stiffened tail than is customary with woodpeckei’s ; these modified char- 
acters being probably brought about by the peculiar habits of the bird, which, as 
its name implies, is an inhabitant of the panipas of Argentina. In size it is a some- 
what large species, measuring 12i inches, and has golden shafts to the wing-quills, 
but black ones to the tail-feathei’s, which are entirely black. The quill-lining is 
golden-buff, the crown of the head is black, while the sides of the face and neck 
as well as the fol^*-neck are golden yellow, inclining to orange, the chin and throat 
being white ; the male has a red moustache, and the female a black one. 
Mr. W. H. Hudson writes that these birds “perch horizontally and crosswise, 
like ordinary birds, and only occasionally cling vertically to trunks of trees, 
using the tail as a support. They also seek their food more on the ground 
than on trees, in some cases not at all on the latter ; and they breed oftener in holes 
in banks or cliffs than in the trunks of trees.” In Patagonia he found the species 
breeding in the cliffs of the Rio Negix), but on the pampas of Buenos Aires, where 
the conditions are diffei'ent, there being no cliffs or old mud-walls suitable for 
breeding-places, the bird resoiiis to the big solitary ombii-tree, which has a very 
soft wood, where it excavates a hole seven to nine inches deep, inclining upwards near 
the end, and tenninating in a lound chamber. In the treeless region, about the 
Sierra de la Ventana, in Uruguay, Mr. Barrows says that he noticed the birds 
about holes in the banks of streams, where they doubtless had nests. 
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OrMn Strictly birds of the Old World, those woodpockoi's are plonti- 

WoodpeeSran. fully distributed in the temperate poilions of Europe and Asia, 
several species occurring in the Himalaya, and hence extending through the 
Burmese countries to the Malayan Peninsula, Java, KSumatra, ami Romeo. In 
Europe there are three species, Geeinn^ vivid 1 G. sAoryx'/, ami G, while in 

Algeria there is a fourth species of the same gmup, G. vuiUanii, a species allied 
to the European ones; G. a woke m occui*a in Japan. All the other gmm w<xxl- 
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peckers are tropical. The principal characteristic of this genus of woodpeckers is 
the green plumage, and they are likewise remarkable for the small outer or 
<lwarf tail-feather, which is \ery short for the size of the bird. One of the 
most interesting of European birds, not only on account of its habits and bright 
coloration, but from its association with the p<ietry of Chaucer, who mentions 
it by the name of yaffle, by which it is known to the present day in many 
parts of the south of England, the green wocxlpecker (G. viridin) still “ laughs 
loud ” in many a woodland district. Its green colour, crirnsem crown, and yellow 
rump, render it conspicuous, and its dipping flight is peculiar, being a series of 
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]onir drops and ascents, unmistakable to the observer. Like many other birds 
of bri^dit pluma^^e, the ^reen woodpecker is extremely shy, and is oftener heard 
tlian seen. If undisturbed, it may be seen to settle near the bottom of a tree and 
work its way up to the top, which it does veiy rapidly, hammering at the bark 
01 prising it ofl‘, and gathering in its insect-food with its long suctorial tongue. It 
h'eds largely on ants, and plays great havoc with the ant-hills, into which it digs 
great boles with its powerful bill. It is also said to attack wasps* nests for the 
sake of the gi-ulis, ami it will, according to Naumann, catch bees, as well as feed 
on acorns an<l ha/ad-iiuts. Tlie green woo<]pecker undoubtedly makes mistakes on 
occasions, so that it is not uncoiiiuion to hnd holes driven into trees by the birds 
and abandoned when tlie inside of the trunk or branch proved to be sound 
throughout. Tlui beautiful symmetry with which the bird cuts the hole has often 
lMa*n remarked upon, the circular opening appearing as if it had been drilled in the 
tree. No nest is made, and the eggs, glossy white, and sometimes seven or eight 
in number, are deposited on the chips of wood accumulated during the process of 
excavation. Found in suitable localities throughout Europe, this species does not 
occur Isyond the Ural Mountains, though it extends to Asia Minor an<l Western 
Pei*sia. In Spain and Poriugal its place is taken by Shai’pe*s green woodpecker 
{G. Mliftrpri), and in Algeria by Le Vaillants gi’een woodpecker {G. valllunti). 
Of out! of the Himalayan species, the black -naped green woodpecker (G. occi- 
a cui*ious nest was found near Darjiling, and is recorded by Mr. Hume, 
wlio writes that ‘^011 the 17th of June Mr. Gammie took five hard-set eggs of this 
Hfiecies out of a large regularly-foi’ined nest phice<l at the bottom of a hollow 
in a tre(* ; the nest being for all the worhl like that of some babbling-thrush, com- 
])Osed chiefly of coarse moss, ixiots intm*mingled with a little moss, and portions of 
a few broad dry flag-leaves. This was Ixdow Rungbi, near Darjiling, at a height 
of alx)ut five thousand feet. It was simply impossible, in my opinion, that the 
W(X)dpecker should have had anything t6 do with the making of the nest; 
but it is very remarkable, I think, that it should even have accepted some other 
bird’s nest as the receptacle for its eggs. The paivnt bird was captured on the 
eggs, HO that there can 1x3 no mistake about the fact.” 

Orey Btaded The grey-headed woodixxjker (G. ccniux) ranges over the greater 

Woodpeoktr. part of Europe, but does not visit the British Islands ; and it also 
occurs in Siberia, Northern China, and the island of Yezo. Its habits are 
similar to those of the grt‘en woodpecker, which it also greatly resembles in size 
and colour, Ixdng alx)ut 12 inches in length. The under surface of the body, how- 
ever, is perfectly uniform, without any crescentic marking as in mast of the green 
woodpeckers; and the moustache-stivak is black both in the male and female, 
the male usually having a red moustache. The nape is always grey, but the male 
has a red head and the female a grey one. 

AfMoan Ordtn Passing over the American green woodpeckers (Chloronerpes), 

WoodptOkir. of which seventeen representatives are known, we come to the 
African green woodpeckers, all of which are confined to Africa south of the 
Sahara. Representing in that continent the American green woodpeckers, they 
have a similar coloration, but a more rounded wing. Fifteen species are known, 
but nothing remarkable has-been recorded about their habits, and the published 
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notes only serve to show that these habits aiv like those of other woiHlpeckei>i 
of temperate climates. Thus Mr. Ayres writes of the ^^olden-tailed wo(Kl])ecker 
{Campothera chryHum ) : “ These woodpeckei*s are to Ir* ol)served thmu^hout Natal, 
wherever there is bush-land, singly or in pairs : their note is loinl and hai*sh ; they 
are very restless in their habits, constantly hunting for food as if tiiev had never 
obtained a sufficiency. Ants and other insects aj)pear to )h‘ their usual food, which 
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Malayan countries, also with eight species. The last-named genus is remarkable 
for its large yellow or red crest. Lewis’s woodpecker {Aayndeamus torquatue) is 
an inhabitant of Western North America, extending into Arizona and Western Texas; 
and is remarkable for the structure of the body-plumes of the under surface, these 
being hairy in appearance, owing to the want of barbicules or booklets to the web 
of the feathers. Its habits are also somewhat peculiar ; and it is one of the few 
species in which the colour of the male and female is exactly alike. Dr. Coues 
writes : This is cliiefly a bird of the vast forests that clothe most of our mountain 
ranges with permanent verdure. My own experience with the bird in life is 
confined to the vicinity of Fort Whipple in Arizona, where it is a very common 
Hp(icies — a bird of singular aspect, many of its habits are no less peculiar. One 
Hceinfr it for the first time would hardly take it for a woodpecker, unless he 
hapiKjned to observe it clambering over the trunk of a tree, or tapping for insects, 
in the manner peculiar to its tribe. When flying, the large, dark bird might rather 
Ix! mistaken for a crow-blackbird ; for although it sometimes swdngs itself from 
on(i tnfe to another, in a long festoon, like other woodpeckers, its ordinary flight is 
more? finn and <lirect, and accomplished wdth regular wing-beats. It alights on 
boughs, in the attitmh' of ordinary birds, more fre(|uently than any other American 
woodjmeker, except the flicker, and, wdth the same exception, taps trees less 
fr(‘(piently than any.” 

Eea-HMAta The w^ell - know’ii North American red-headed woodpecker 
Woodpooktri. rrythr()V€}thifh(M) is a representative of a genus exclus- 

is'ely American, and embracing thirty-three species, ranging from the United 
States to Argentina. In habits these w(X)dpeckers seem to resemble the 
other ineml>ers of the family, so that there is nothing particular to record 
3*eNp(!cting them. In the British Museum there may, how’ever, be seen an 
illustration of the way in wdiich one of these w’oodpeckers stores up acorns 
supjK)S(*d to he for its winter supply of food A piece of pine-bark has been 
piei*c(*d with a number of holes, drilled for the purpose of receiving the acoms. 
The species to which this habit has lx*en proved to lx?long is the w'hite- 
fronte<l rtnl-heoded w’oodpecker (if. fonnicivoi^m), inhabiting Central America, 
fi'om Mexico to Panama. 

Bap-indetn Three species of this genus are knowm, all of them North 
American and Central American in habitat ; one of them (Sphyrojnem 
variiut) also occurring in the West Indiea The genus does not {)ossess the long 
extensile tongue of the other woodpeckers, sharing the want of this essential 
character wdth another Noith American genus (Xenopieu^), Writing of the 
habits of the yellow-bellied sap-sucker {S. varixui), Mr. F. Bolles obsei^^es: 
“I found a sap-sucker’s ‘orchard’ of about a dozen canoe-birches and red 
maples, moat of wdiich werc dead, some decayed and fallen. The tree most 
recently tapped was a red maple about forty feet high, and two feet through 
at the butt The drills made by the woodpeckers began at eighteen feet 
frcm the ground, and fonned a girdle entirely round the trunk. This girdle 
contained over eight hundred punctures, and w^os almost three feet in height In 
places the punctures or drills had run together, causing the bark to gape and show 
dry wood wdthia Tlie upper holes alone yielded sap, and from this I inferred 
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that what the birds obtained was the elaborated sap descending from the leaves 
through the fibres of the inner bark. I tasted the sap, and found it unmistakably 
sweet. The leaves on branches above the drills drooped, but those below were in 
good condition. I watched the drills on this ti'ee fi’om 12.80 p.m. until 2, and fix)m 
4 until 6 P.M., being concealed in the bushes to the north-west of the tree. During 
nearly the whole of this period of three and a half horn’s, one or more woodpeckers 
were in the tree engaged at the drills : they were a male, female, and two young 
birds. Four visits were paid by humming-binls in the time named, but the visitors 
were driven away by the woodpeckei’s. At 5.80 I shot one of the young birds in 
order to determine the number of individuals using the * oitshai’d.' His absence 
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was unnoticed by the survivors. The next day the male, female, and one 
young bird were present, the tree Ixjing seldom left by all at once. Ten visits 
were pai<l by humming-birrls ; in five cases they reached the drills, and, hovering, 
drank sap from one or more of them. In the other coses, the woodpeckers l>eing 
present, the birds were driven away. The work of th(i wootlpeckei’s seemed 
to me, anried as I was with an e.xcellent opera-glass and sitting not more than 
thirty feet from the drills, to be perfectly plain in character. During the morning 
the female drilled four or five new holes ; they were al»ove others in perj)endicular 
series, and yielded sap freely. She was closely attended by the young one, who 
occasionally swallowed pieces of the soft bark, or cambium-layer, taken from the 
bottom of the drills ; the female also ate some of it. When not drilling or resting, 
the female dipped sap from the holes near by. The male drilled no holes, but 
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dipperl ill tlioHo yielding sap. The dipping was done regularly and rather quietly, 
often two or tliree times in each hole. The sap glistened on the bill as it was 
withdrawn, aud J could sometimes see the tongue move. The bill was directed 
towards tli(? lower, inner part of the drill, which, as I found b}" examination, was 
cut H(j as to hol<l the sap. I looked carefully, again and again, to try and find 
inH(^ets in tlie sap, but none were there, although numbers crawled upon the bark. 
Occasionally, with a nervous motion of the head, the bii*<ls caught an insect. There 
was no dou))t as to wIhui they did this, eitluu* on the bark or in the air, for in 
swallowing an inst!Ct they always occupied an appreciable time in the process.” 

Mr. I^olles states that the birds consume the sap in large (juantities for its own 
sake, an<l not for insect matter which such saj) may chance occasionally to contain ; 
that the sap attracts many inst^cts of vai'ious sp(?cies, a few of which form a 
considerable ])art of the foo<l of this bird, but whose capture does not occupy its 
tiiiMi to anything like the extent wliicli sap-drinking occu])ies it: that difterent 
familie's of th(*se woodpeck(‘rs occupy difi‘erent “orchards,” such families consisting 
of a male, female, and from one to four or five young birds; that the “orchards” 
cf)nsist of several trees usually only a fe‘W rods apart; that the forest-trees attacked 
by them gen(‘rally <li<*, ]>ossibly in the second or thinl year of use: and that the 
total damag(‘ done by them is too insignificant to justify their persecution in 
Well- wooded regions. 

Pied The gentis Iktid mvojntH is not only widely distributed over the 

Woodpeoken. globe, but to it Ix'Iong tlu^ l)i‘st known English species, such as the 
greater and h*sser spotted woodpeckers. There are altogether forty-six species 
sjnu'ad ovtT tin* greater })art of Europe^ and Asia, as well as North America: but 
the gt*nus is abs(‘nt from Africa ladow the Sahai’a. although represented in Algeria 
ami Moi'occo, as in Palestine and Syria. A resi<lent species in most parts of the 
Hritish Islands, a consiihu'able number of immigi‘ants arriving in th(‘ autumn, 
<luring which s(*ason a large numlKU* regularly j»a.ss over Heligolaial, the greater 
spotted woodj)ecker (iJendroatjnis vtajor), with its consjacuous pied plumage, is a 
handsome and striking bird. A notable difference exists, howevei-, U'tween the 
coloration of the two sexes, the males having a re<l patch at the back of the head, 
totally wanting in the females, in wliich the entire head and nape of the neck is 
black. The young birds, on the otlier hand, have the crowui red, thus possessing 
a more striking coloration than either of the parents, a featuri* not often 
to be Hi»en in birds. So shy is the great HjK>tted wocxlpecker, that but ft‘w people 
are acquainted with it in a staU* of nature, and even w'here the bird is known to 
occur, it is by no means etisy to get a sight of it. Its single note, resembling the 
knocking of two stones together — a sort of r/nt — can be often heard, but the 
bird is not visible, having pix>bably placed the trunk of a big tree between itself 
ami the observer, after the manner of woodiH‘ckers in general. In the spring 
it makes a peculiar drumming noise on the smaller branches of the trees or on 
the trunks of deatl ti'ees, and this noise, which appears to be a sort of signal-code 
between one bird and its mate, can be heanl for a considerable distance. The 
species is found in w’ooded districts, but generally in park-lands, where hollow 
ti*eea occur here and there ; and in these the great spotteil woodpecker bores for its 
nesting-place. The binl seems to pursue a kind of regular round of trees in search 
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of insects, beginning generally at the lx)ttoin and pursuing the uneven ttmor of its 
way towards the top of one tree, soiuetiiues visiting the lai'ger branches on its way 
up, and betokening its pi*esence by the loud taps which it bestows upon the bark, 
or by the fall of its pieces, as the biitl prises them off with its awl-like bill 
Although its chief food consists of insects, secuivd with great rapidity by means 
of its long and glutinous tongue, this wotxljM»ck(‘r visits oi*char(lH and ft*eds on 
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plums and chen*ies, while in the autumn and winter it will devour nuts, acorns, 
and berries. The least of the European species of the genus, and easily recognised 
by its small size and the five white bars on the wing, the lesser spotUxl woodpecker 
(Z>, minor) has in the male the cro^^m red, while in the female the forehead and 
crown are white, with no red on the head at all In general habits the present 
species closely resembles the last, but at certain seasons of the year it is found 
hunting for insects in orchards or on trees in the vicinity of houses, which is not 
the case with its larger relative. Being, like most of its kin, a shy bird, 
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it i8 not often seen, and, indeed, its presence is generally to det^ted by its 
tapping on the trees, or when flying from one tree to another, at which times the 
black-and-white bars on the extended wings render it rather ^nspicuoua It 
often sits on a branch horizontally, or runs along the under side like a nuthatch. 
It has the habit, in the breeding-season, of making a drumming noise on the bark 
of trees, which can be heard for a great distance, and is evidently a call from one 
bird to the other, as its note is so weak that the sound of it would not travel far. 
This drumming is performed on the smaller branches of a poplar tree at a great 
height from the ground, and the nest-hole is also often drilled in the small 
branches of a poplar, near the top of the tree, making it a matter of some 
<lifficulty and danger to procure the nest. The range of this woodpecker is almost 
tlie same as that of the preceding species, and, like it, it is represented in North 
Africa and in Asia by allied species. Another species found in most parts of 
Europe, and supposed to have occurred once in England, is the white -backed 
woodpecker (7J. leiiconotm). As its name implies it has a white back, with a 
black mantle, a red crown, and broad black streaks on the flanks. The female, 
as in most other spcicies of this genus, has a black head. Its range extends across 
Nortluini Asia to Manchuria and Corea. Generally placed in the same genus as 
the last, the middle spotted woodpecker (J). mediun) is by some regarded as the 
rcjiroscintative of a distinct genus (Dendrocoptes), on account of its differently 
slmp(Ml beak, and its distinct style of plumage. Unknown in England, this species 
is distributed over the greater pait of Europe, as far east as the Caucasus; but 
is ix'placed in Asia Minor and Pei’sia by St. Johns woodpecker (J9. sancti- 
jffhann Im). 

Three-Totd Agrt^eiiig with three otJier Indian genera in the absence of the 
Woodpeoken. seven species of three-toed woodpeckers are rather 

deiis(dy feathere<l birds, with an Arctic or Alpine habitat. Thus we find them 
<listj*ibuted ov(*r the high north of Am ndca, Europe, and Asia, occurring only 
•‘Isewhere on mountainous areas, where the same temperature is experienced, 
as, for instance, on the Rocky Mountains as far south as Mexico, the mountains 
of Germany and Switzerland, and similar localities in Asia, including the mountains 
of C^hina, hut not occurring in the Himalaya. One of the best known species is 
the European thive-tood woodpecker {Picoidcs fr'uJarfylu4i), a bird of moderate 
size, measuring rather more than 8 inches in length, and easily recognised by the 
yellow head and white breast of the male. 

Pigmy Mej*eiy mentioning that the African cardinal-woodpeckers (Den- 

WoodpMkart. dropicun) are small-sized birds, differing from European fonns by 
their shorter tail and rather longer legs, while mast of them have yellow shafts to 
the quills of the wings, and the wing markedly rounded, we pass on to the pigmy 
woo<lpecki*rs (lynyifilciu*). As their name implies, these are birds of small size, 
and generally of browni plumage, with white bare, while most of the species, instead 
of a rod head, have a little ornamental tuft of red feathera on the side of the 
crowiL The pigmy wood|^)eckers have also a more pointed wing than their allies, 
and their distribution is peculiar, since they are found in Senegambia and North- 
Eastern Africa where they are very mro, and then the genus reappears in India, 
where it is by no means uncommon, and thence extends through the Burmese 
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countries to China, and north to Eastern Siberia and Japan, while to the southward 
it is found throughout the whole of the Malay countries and islands, extend- 
ing eastwards to the islands of Lombok and Florea The habits of these 
woodpeckers are similar to those of the rest of the family, but they are stated 
to nest in horizontal boughs like a barbet, instead of hollowdng out a hole fmr 
themselves in the trunk of a tree. 

Orimm-Htsdia This (Lepocestes pyrrops) and the other species of the same 
Bay Woodpaokar.genus are characterised by their very long and stout bills ; the 
nostrils being exposed, and not, as in the ctise of most woodpeckers, hidden by 
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plumelets. Tliis feature, and tin* ver>’ short tail in proportion to tluur size, 
may have >)een bi'ought alKMit by th(i peculiaj* habits of the bird.s, for 
Davison says that he was givatly puzzh*d wh(‘n he first came across the species, 
and could hardly believe that it was a wocxlin-ckf^r at all. 

Bufou Remarkable for their entirely rufous plumag<', and for their 

Woodpwsmn. nearly obsolete first toe, the claw on which is scarcely to }>e traced, 
the rufous woodj>eckers (Microjtff'rttifK) also lack the nasal “sh»*lf on the bill. 
Five species of the genus are known, ranging from India and China to the Malayan 
countries and islands. Mr. Gab s descriljes tin* Bunnese sj>ecies (M. phoiOcepH) 
as a very silent bird, .seldom uttering a noti*, and cr(*eping alnuit in a <|uiet 
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stealthy way. Both he and Mr. Davison call attention to the bodies of the birds 
having a pecuUar smell, and being smeared with some ^mmy substance. The 
latter writer adds: “They nearly always have their tails more or less studded 
with ants’ heads. These are the large red ants of the jungle, who, when once they 
seize anything, never loose their hold. You may pick them to pieces, but their 
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heads hold on still. They are the siimput-api or fire-ant of the Malays, and 
tliey bitc' xinpleasantly. They seize hold of the tail-feathers of these woodpeckers ; 
their Ixxlies ^et rubbed off, but the heads remain, sometimes in scores, adhering to 
the lateral webs of the t*iil-feathei’s.” In the Eastern Himalaya the present 
species also occurs, and builds in ants nests ; Mr. Hume stating that a nest of this 
bird was one of the mast remarkable he has ever seen. From the end of a large 
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mango-branch ants of some species had constructed a huge almost globular nest 
about thirteen inches long and eleven in diameter, involving, as these nests com- 
monly do, all the leaves and twigs springing from that part of the branch. The 
nest is a grey brown mass of a half felt-like half papier-m&ch^-like substance, 
into which the vroodpecker had bored a circular entrwce about two inches in 
diameter, and inside it he had scooped out a circular cavity some five inches in 
diameter. 

iforj-WM With this genus we come to the second division of the more 
Woodpstiinn. typical representatives of the family, which may be known as narrow- 
necked woodpeckers ; the narrowing of the neck by which they are distinguished 
causing the head to appear disproportionately large. Common to both hemisphen^s, 
one genus of the group occurs in Celebes, and is thus the most eastern representative 
of the entire family. The group likewise includes the largest members of the 
assemblage, the great grey Malayan woodpecker {Hefnvilophm jmlvemlentu^) being 
upwards of 18 inches in lengtk The ivory-billed woodpecker (Cam}X)j}hUuH 
which is the typical representative of the genus under consideration, 
is now only met with in the coast country of Florida and the Gulf States of North 
America, although some half century ago it hod a much more extended rang(^, 
reaching to parts of the Southern and Central States. It appears always to have 
been a very shy bird, so shy, indeed, that Audubon relates that he once found 
a nearly completed nest, which was deserted by the birds when they perceived 
that their breeding-home was discovered. 

GrtatBia^sk Although the gtaujric term Piciis was taken by Linnams to 
Woodptckor. include the whole of the mianbers of the family, it is now restnct(‘d 
to the gi’eat black woodpecker (1\ vmrtiu^) repr(^S(*nted in the Plate at the 
commencement of our notice of the family. The largest of the EurojKJan wood- 
peckers, this species is a memb(.T of the narrow-necked group, but tlu^ plumagi‘ 
on the neck is denser than in an}- of its allies, probably on account of its inhabiting 
a more northern area and higluT altitudes than any other member of the sitction. 
It has the third toe longer than the fourth, ami further has the tarso-metatamiH 
clothed with feathers, indicating a wcHslpecker of a cohl climate. It is a large 
species, measuring 17 inches in length, entir<?ly bhick, with the top of tin; head and 
crest crimson in the male, the red in the female Ix^ing confined to a triangular 
patch on the occiput. The species inhabits the pine-fonists of Europe an<l 8il)eria, 
and occurs in Northeni China and the noi'th island of Japan. It has often l>een 
chronicled as a British bird, but no reliable evidence of its capture exists, and, as 
Mr. Seebohm well oljserves, “ there is no bird less arldicti^d to migration than the 
present species, and it is a bird of tcxj powerful flight to be driven from its native 
pine-forests even by the heaviest gales.” 

While the whole of the preceding memlxjrs of the family may lx? 
included in one subfamily, thosii remaining for consideration form a 
second. Diminutive in size, the piculets have the l>eak and the ways of a wood- 
pecker, but they have a soft tail like tlie wrynecks, and not a spiny one like the 
majority of the family. Little is known alxjut them bej^ond the fact that there aie 
four genera, with a geographical distribution which is one of the most curious of 
any birds in the world. Two of these genera, Picurauus and Nesociitef*^ have the 
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face feathered, and are chiefly represented in the New World, the last-named genus 
being peculiar to the island of San Domingo. VerreoAiada and Saeia, the other 
two genera of piculets, are Old World forms, the former being an inhabitant of the 
forest-district of West Africa, and the latter of the Indian region. The largest of 
the piculets does not exceed 5 inches in length, and many of them are not more than 
3 inchea 

Until recently these tiny woodpeckers {Picumnua) were supposed 
' to be peculiar to South America, which contains no less than thirty- 
two species, but in certain parts of the Indian region a similar green piculet is 
found, together with a second species in Southern China ; and Mr. Hargitt has 
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<‘Oine to the conclusion that these Oriental birds are absolutely of the same form as 
the South American ones ; the resemblance being carried even to the pattern of 
the tail, which is peculiar among birds ; not only are the centre feathers half white, 
hut the outer feathei*s are also for the most part white, and these characteristic 
markings run thiough tlu* whole of the species, be they American or Oriental 
Of the American species, although so numerous, scarcely any details of habits have 
lieen published, except that they seem to act the parts of tiny woodpeckers ; but 
of the Indian species (1\ 'knDomiimtus) a little more is known. Inhabitants of 
the Himalaya and the adjacent ranges, reoccurring in the the WjTiaad and 
extending down the high mountains of tlie Burmese Pix)vinces, the Malayan 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and ^orihern Borneo, these piculets nest in holes which they 
excavate themselves, laying as many as sev’en eggs, as Mr. lliomson says that he 
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has seen as many young ones constituting a family and flying about with their 
parenta Mr. Oammie has found the species nesting in Sikhim, in decajdng stumps 
of small trees, about three feet from the ground, in holes bored by the birds them- 
selves, the entrance being only about an inch in diameter. The hole was three 
and a half inches deep, and little more than an inch wide all the way \ and as with 
other woodpeckers there were no nesting materials. 

ambus neuists. rufous piculets (Soma) differ from the preceding genus in 

having the sides of the face around the eye bare. They have only 
three toes, the first being absent In the Himalayan species (S. oc/iracea) the 
general colour is rufous-olive above, rufous below ; the forehead is golden-yellow 
in the male, rufous in the female, with a white stripe above the eye. In TenasHerini 
Mr. Davison found it frequenting moderately open country, especially where 
bamboos flourished. “It keeps to the undergrowth and secondary scrub and 
bamboo-jungle, working about the fallen logs. It is wonderful what a loud sound 
one of these little fellows can produce when tapping a bamboo. I have more than 
once thought that it must have been some large woodpecker, and was astonished 
when I could not see it, and when at last 1 did discover the tiny object 1 felt quitti 
as much surprised at the sound it was able to produce as it was by my sudden 
advent. It is very fond of knocking about in low brushwood. I do not know its 
call, nor do I think that I ever heard one. It is usually alone, but sometimes paii-s 
are met with.” Mr. Hume has received a piece of bamboo, selected by the bird for 
its nesting-place, which was only two and a half inches in diameter. It was a dr}' 
bamboo, and into this, at a height of about three feet from the ground and six inches 
above the joint, the bird had drilled a small circular hole. Interiorly it had 
grooved with its little bill the whole inner aspt^ct of the low(‘r surface of tlu^ 
compartment, and the little, long fibrous strips thus obtained were collected at the 
bottom to form a bed for the eggs. 

The Wkyneck.s. 

Family lYNOW.i:, 

Of this family only four species are known, one enjoying a wide range in 
Europe and Asia, while the other three are confined U) Africa south of the Sahara : 
these being lynx pcctoraliK, inhabiting the eastern districts of the. Cape Colony, 
Natal, and the Eastern Transvaal, and extending to the Lower C^ongo district in 
West Africa ; /. pvXchricolliH is known from Eastenj E(|uatorial Africa, where it 
was discovered by Emin Pasha; and /. wquatc/riaiiH^ inhabiting the southeni 
provinces of Abyssinia and Shoa. The wiynecks may be termed soft-tailed wood- 
peckers ; and have the tail rather long, and not H[>iny ; while the nostrils are not 
concealed by bristles, but partially hidden by a membrane. Their plumage is very 
remarkable, the whole of the upper-surface being mottled or vermiculated, us it 
is called, with a crowd of little wavy black lines. The English species is also known 
as the snake-bird, because of the curious way in which it twists and tunis its 
head about, and elongat<js its neck, hissing all the way most vigorously, and spread- 
ing out the feathers of its head. It has an extensile tongue, like that of the wood- 
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peckers, but even longer than is usual in that family, and the way in which it darts 
its tongue out rapidly, completes the resemblance of the head to that of a snake, 
and has doubtless had something to do with its sobriquet of snake-bird. The 
common wiyneck (J. torquilld) is a summer visitor to Europe and Northern 
Asia; in many parts of Great Britain being known, besides its name of snake- 
bird, as the cuckoo*s-mate, since it generally arrives a little before that bird, 
and is supposed to be a harbinger of the cuckoo’s arrival in the spring. It is 
also colled in some parts of England the pee-pee, doubtless from its curious note, 
which resembles the words pee-pee-pee uttered in a somewhat shrill voice. In 

summer the wryneck is found over the 
greater part of Europe and Asia, extending 
even to Japan; its northemrangebeingabout 
62 ® north latitude. Both the Indian and 
the Japanese birds have been considered to 
be distinct, but Mr. Hargitt recognises but 
one form. The Asiatic birds which breed 
in the countries north of the Himalaya, 
and even in Kashmir, winter in the Indian 
Peninsula, and the Japanese birds in China 
and the Burmese countriea The European 
wiynecks appear to winter in Nortlaera 
Africa and extend to Abyssinia, and on the 
west coast to Senegambia. The wiyneck 
does not climb trees like a woodpecker, 
though it clings to the trunk of a tree in 
punsuit of its insect-food. It feeds largely 
on ants, and is often seen on the ground 
in pursuit of its prey ; and, unlike the 
woodpecker, it does not bore a nest-hole, but selects one in a tree, generally a 
deeaytMl fruit-tree, as it is fond of frequenting orchards. The eggs are sometimes 
as many as ten in number, but the average number is seven or eight. They 
are white like those of a woodpecker, but not quite so glossy. 



The Honey-Guides. 

Family IxdicatortDjS. 

Long classified with the cuckoos, which they resemble in the structure of their 
feet, wdiile they ai'e also believed to lay their eggs in the nests of other birds, the 
honey-guides are now recognised as a distinct group. In place of selecting totally 
different binls, the honey-guides appear to choose for \dctiras their own nearest 
kindred, such as the barbets and woodpeckers ; the little honey -guide depositing its 
white eggs into the nests of the red-vented woodpecker, the little tinker-barbet, or 
the pied barbet, while the large white-backed honey-guide selects the banded 
barbet as its victim. In structure the honey-guides are now admitted to be akin to 
woodpeckers and barbets, having many characters in common vnth both those groups. 
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especially as regards the zygodactyle foot The oil-gland is tufted, and there are 
no blind appendages (csdca) to the intestine. The honey-guides are prinmpally 
African, no less than ten species out of twelve being found in the Ethiopian region. 
In the Himalaya, however, the yellow-backed honey-guide is a resident, and in the 
mountains of the Malay Peninsula and in Borneo occurs the most eastern represen- 
tative of the genus, the Malayan honey-guide. 

Two genera only are known, the true honey -guides {Irulicaior) and the 
dwarf honey - guides (Prodoriacus). The latter genus contains two species, one 
from South-Eastern, the other from Western and Equatorial Africa, both of them 



WHITE-KAKED HONKY-OUIDE (| Hat. KiZf). 


having only ten tail-feathers instea<J of twelve, like the rest of the honc^y-guides. 
Sir John Kirk states that “ the honey-guide is foun<l in forests, and often far from 
water, even during the dry season. On observing a man, it comes fluttering from 
branch to branch in the neighbouring trees, calling atUmtion. On tjcing followed, 
it goes further; and so it wnll guide the way to a nest of Iwes. When this is 
reached, it flies about, but no longer guides ; and then some knowledge is needed 
to discover the nest, even when pointed out by the Vnrd to within a few trees. I 
have known a honey-guide, if a man, after taking the direction for a little, then 
turns away, to come back and ofier to point out another nest in a different part. 
But if it does not know of two nests it will remain behind. The difficulty is 
that it will point to tame bees in a bark hive as readily as to those in the 
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forests. This is natural, as the bee is the same ; the bark-hive, Musinga, as it 
is named, being simply fastened up to a tree, and left for the bees to come to. 
The object the bird has in view is clearly the young bees. It will guide to nests 
having no honey, and seems equally delighted if the comb containing the grubs 
be torn out, when it is seen pecking at it.*' The little honey-guide (/. minor) is 
only 6 inches in length. It is said to be of no repute as an honey-guide, but 
it catches bees like a flycatcher. The white-eared honey-guide (/. sparmanni), 
is one of the larger members of the genus, about 8 inches in length, of an ashy 
brown colour above, whitish below, with a brownish shade on the throat. The 
three outer tail-feathers have their bases white, and there is also some white on 
the lower back and upper tail-coverts ; on the shoulder is a yellow band, formed 
by some of the lesser wing-coverts. This species is found over the greater part of 
Africa, from the Eastern Cape Colony to the Transvaal, and thence throughout 
Eastern Africa to Abyssinia, and again occurring in Senegambia, so that it is an 
inhabitant of the open portions of the continent, but does not occur in the forest- 
regions of the West Coast. It is a favourite with the natives, who do not like to 
see one killed. Mr. Buckley, during his journey to Matabililand, says “ that the 
birds were extremely peHinacious in following us, in order to conduct us to a bee's 
nest, chattering incessantly until they gained their point." 


The Bakbets. 

Family Capjtoxw^. 

This family occupies an intermediate position between the woodpeckers and 
the toucans ; in many of their ways these birds being like the former, while some 
of their nunilxir bear a remarkable resemblance to the toucans. In structure they 
also have many points in common with these two families, the peculiar zygodactyle 
foot l)eing exactly like that of the woodpeckers and the other allied familiea 
The barlx^ts have a tufted oil-gland, no blind appendages to the intestine, and 
possess ten tail-feathers. They have little in common with the puff-bii-ds, which 
are also called barbets in many works on natural history. The barbets are found 
in the tropical portions of lx)th the Old and New Worlds, the latter being peculiar 
to Central and South America. From Brazil and Bolivia up to Costa Rica the 
American barbets range, but no species has yet been found in Guatemala or in 
Mexico. In most of the Old World barbets the bill is toothed or ridged, but in the 
American genus (Capita) the bill is smooth, not toothed, and has the ridge rounded. 
In South America also occurs the singular genus Tetragonops, wherein the bill is 
four-sided and the lower mandible widened at its tip, so as to form a sort of 
cradle in which the end of the upper mandible rests. Two species of the genus 
are known, one trom Costa Rica (T. franizii) and the other from Ecuador, the 
latter being a brightly-coloured bird, named T. rhaviphaatinuSy from the similarity 
of its colours to that of a toucan. Barbets ai'e found in the tix>pical portions 
of Africa and Asia, but do not extend be^^ond the Malaysian Islanda Of the 
seventeen genera recorded from the Old World, Africa claims ten and the Indian 
region the other seven 
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Tootii-WU»d These birds {Pogovorhynchui*) are distinjjiushod by the presence 
BtrlMta. of one or more distinct notches or teetli in the edge of the bill, and 
in some of the species there are deep gi*ooves or ridges, similar to those which 
occur in some of the hornbills : while there is a soi*t of lK*ard of coarse bristles on 
the chin in the red barbet of West Africa (i^ liohius). 

The genus Melavobucco, also one of the group of t(K)th-bilk‘d barbt‘ts, has 
thirteen species distributed over various districts of Africa. They are describtHl 
as frequenting the neiglibourhood of woods and bu.sh-eounti-y, fet*ding on fruits 



CK1MSON-BREA8TKD BARBET (f uat. Size).— After Keulenians. 


and berries, seeds and insects, an<l nesting in holes of trees, but not making the 
holes themselves. The black -collared barbet (ilf. {(trgti/ifuM) is said by Mr. Ayres 
to have a particularly loud note, of which the syllabhis kook korot), rcjpeattjd eight 
or ten times, would give a good idea. Frequently both male and female call at the 
same time, and, when perched close together, keep up a quick HUCC(‘ssion of bows to 
each other, bowing at the repetition of each note. Of the pied barb< t (M. leucont^lan), 
Mr. Andersson says that in Damaraland it is found singly or in pail’s, and is re- 
markable for its clear-ringing and far-sounding notes, which, heard at all hours of 
the day, are most frequent in the early morning. Its food consists chiefly of fruit 
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and Meedn, but it will to Home extent accommodate itself as regards food to the 
produce of the locality in which it happens to be located It is rather a lively 
bin], and sometimeH suspends itself below the fruit on which it is feeding, and 
makes its repast while hanging in that position. Mr. Layard designates the note 
of this bird as of three syllables, 2XX)-poo-j)Oop, resembling those of the copper- 
smith of India. 


Tinker Barbate There are thirteen of these tiny birds (BarhatiUa), the lai^est of 
’ which is only (J inches in length, while the majority of the species 
scarcely exceed 3 inches. They are all inhabitants of tropical Africa, occurring 
everywhere from Senegambia and Abyssinia south to the Cape Colony. Of the 
little tinker- barl)et of Natal (B, frimilla) Mr. Ayres writes that “the note of this 
curious little bird so much resembles the tapping of a hammer on an anvil (having 
that peculiar metallic ring) that it is called in Natal the tinker-bird It is silent 
during the winter months, commencing its monotonous cry in the spring, and 
continuing it thixjughout the summer. The colour of the tinker-birds is black, 
streake<l or spotted with yellow ; the forehead being I’ed or yellow. In some 
of th(‘m there is a white or yellow eyebrow, and a band of red or yellow across 
the rump. 


Brown Barbot. 


Oroat Barbote. 


Like the preceding, this barbet(C(( /or/iamp/t its Aaj/i) is a member 
of the smooth-billed section of the family. It ranges from Southeni 
TenasH(*rim though the Malay Peninsula to Sumatra, and is remarkable for its 
sombre plumage, btdng dark brown, waslied with olive-yellow on the upper-parts 
and yellowish white below, with the throat tinted with red. The bill is black in 
the male, and mldish or ochre-brown in the female. The length of the hir’d is 
about ()i inches. In Borneo a second species occurs, with a brighter and more 
brick-red throat (0. fiUlgitumu*). 

This genus {Megahvnui) contains only two species, which are the 
largest of the whole family, measuring over a foot in length ; one 
(Jl/. inartthalloritm) inhabiting the Himalaya, while the other (if. virens) extends 
fi^om Burma to Southern China, The colour is green, with a bi'ownish mantle, and 
the hind-neck streaked with yellow ; the head is blue, as is also the under surface, 
except on the sides of the body, which are green, and the fore-neck, which is dark 
bix)wn marked with greenish blue ; the bill is pale yellow. The Himalayan species 
is a well-known featuiv of the hill-country, where its curious wailing cry is often 
heal'd, especially in all the wanner and well-wooded valleys. According to Mr. 
Thompson, the hillmen have a story that a jwrson who suffered unjustly from law- 
suits, and who died in consequence, was changed into this bird, whose cry is, 
HU -nee an - aee ou\ meaning, “Injustice, injustice." This species and its 
Burmese ally both appear to make their own nest-holes, which they drill into a 
tree like a woodpecktT ; many of the barbets laying their eggs in holes on the 
under side of a bmnch. All the larger green barbets of the genera Cyanops and 
Choforhm also hollow out their own nest-holes, and Colonel Legge says that, in the 
case of the Ceylonese barbet the same nest-hole is not used twice : “ but, having 
found a tree with wood suited to its work, it perforates it each year for the new 
nest, as many as eight or ten holes being sometimes visible in a tree by a jungle 
roadside. It is only when sounding wood before making its nest that these birds 
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tap with their bills, the blows being veiy slowly rept^ateil, with perhaps an interval of 
ten seconds between each.” Colonel Legge also states that t hi‘re are genemlly a few 
bents and grass-stalks collected for the eggs to lie on, but they are scaicely worthy 
of the name of nest. Mr. Hume once discovei*iMl in the nest-hole made by a blue- 
faced barbet a large pad consisting almost exclusivt‘ly of coam* vegetable fibres 
4ipparently strips of the bark of some herbaceous plant, but a few pieces of grass, 
a piece of red wool, and one or two other similar miscellaneous 8craj)s int<‘nningled 
iii the pad. 

Grlmaon^Haaded Like the African Iwirln^ts, which are called tinkt*]- - birds, the 
Barbet. crimson-headed barbet (Xn nihol<rnia luvDiattHrphdln) its name of 
coppersmith fiTun its metallic nott*, which much resembles the clinking of nu'tal 
when struck by a hammer; this note b<dng heard at all times of tin* day, and 
given out with monotonous regularity. The writ(‘r Inward one of thesi* birds at 
Ajmir, and on creeping up In'iieath the tret‘ in which it was sitting, found it 
perched cross- wise on a branch, like a Fasserint*, and uttt*ring its note at i*(*gular 
intervals, accompanying each utterance with a jt‘rk of the h(‘ad, fii-st to tln‘ I’ight 
and then to the left. The coppemiiith is one of tlu* smaller barbets, im‘asuring 
about haH a f(X)t in length. It is green in colour abovt‘, pah‘ yellow below, with 
green streaks on the flanks. Tlie liea<l is variegate<l in cohair, th(^ for4‘ht‘ad lK*ing 
scarlet, with a black band across the crown extending to th(‘ sides of tlu* fac(^, 
which are ornament(‘d with a yellow streak alawe and below tlu* ey<*. 'J'lu* tJiroat 
is bright yellow, with a scarlet band across the f()re-n(‘ck. The n(‘sting-h()le is 
generally fixed upon by this species in the under side* of a hollow bough, ami 
sometimes the eggs are placed at a distance* of four oi* fiv<* f(*et from tlu* original 
entrance. Jerdon narrates an instance when* a jMiir of these* little birds had thus 
perforatcid a })c*.am in liis viru*ry, and when th(*y hml lengt.hene<l the cavit\' y(*ar by 
year to alx)ut five feet they made a second entranct*, also from below, about two 
and a half feet from the nest. This jwactice of making additional holes for 
<‘iitrance and exit near tlie nest seems to }hi adopted by the birds in a wild state 
also. 


The Tore a ns. 

Family 

Gaudy in plumage, and ungainly in appearance, tlu*se large-billed birds ani 
denizens of the tropical forests of Central aiul South Am(*rica, also extending b) 
those of Northern Mexico, almost within siglit of tlu^ llio Grande. R<*sembling 
the woodpeckers and barljets in the internal stnicture of their zygo<lactyle 
feet, they differ in having the front end of the vomer truncated in the 
Passerine manner. For the size of its owner the bill among tluf t(jucans is of 
enormous dimensions, giving U) thesc^ birds an almost ludienms hxjk. If solid, the 
appendage would be far texj heavy* to carry; but in reality it is extremely light. 
Toeing vexy thin, and the interior occupied by' a fine network of tony fibres, arranged 
so as to give great strength to the external parietes, without weight The tongue 
of these birds is likewise peculiar, the anterior portion consisting of a tony, 
narrow, thin plate, flattened horizontally*, and supjxjrtxl by a process of the tongue- 
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bone, which foniiH a ridge beneath it. Measuring nearly 6 inches in length in 
the larger species, at about 4 inches from its extremity it is obliquely notched 
on both sides ; tliese notches becoming deeper and deeper towards the apex, thus 
giving it a bristly appearance. Resembling the barbets in having a tufted oiJ- 
gland, the toucans also agree with these birds in the presence of ten featliers to 
the tail. The beak is genemlly highly coloured ; while frequently the bare face 
partakes of the same brilliant hues. When asleep, toucans have a curious way of 



THE TlKO TOUCAN uat size). 


ciirrying the tail, which is turned up over the btick, while the enormous beak is 
buried beneatli the scapular feathera According to Dr. Sclater’s arrangement, 
toucans may l>o divided into live genera; namely, Rhamphniit us with fourteen, 
Andigeua with six, Pteroglossus with eighteen, Selcu idera with seven, and 
A'idai'orhamphus with fourteen species; the number of toucans now known 
thus being fifty -nine. Acconling to the account of Prince Maxmilian, “these 
birtls are veiy common in all parts of the extensive forests of the Brazils, 
and are killed in great numbei's at the cooler poilion of the year, for the 
purposes of tlu‘ table. To the stranger they are of even greater interest than 
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to the natives, from their I'emarkable foriu, and fix)in the rich and stronjfl}'- 
contracted style of their colouring, their black and green Inxlies bidng adonied 
with markings of the most brilliant hues — red, orange, blue, and white; the 
naked parts of the body being dyed with bnlliant coloui-s ; the legs blue or gn^en ; 
the irides blue, yellow, etc.; and the large bill of a different colour in every species, 
and in many instances very gaily marked. In their habits the toucans offer 



BLACK -THROATED ARACAKl TOUCAN (|| DAt MUe i. 


some resemblance to the crows, and especially to the magpies ; lik(; them they are 
ver}- troublesome to the binls of prey, particularly U) the owls, whom they 
surround and annoy by making a great noise, all the while jerking their tails 
upwards and downwards. The flight of these birds is easy an<l graceful, and 
they sweep with facility over the loftie.st trees of their native for(*sts, tlieir strongly 
developed bills, contrarj^ to exjiectation, fxnng no encum>)rance to them. The voice 
of the toucans is short and unm(‘lodioU8, and somewhat diff’enmt in every species.’* 
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The general colour of this bird {Rhamphastits toco) is black, with 
a broad white band across the rump ; the under surface of the body 
is also black, with the vent crimson ; the throat is white, fading into yellow on 
th(5 neck, and followed by a crimson band on the fore-neck. The length is nearly 
2 fec?t, and the bill is nearly GJ inches long. It has a very wdde distribution in 
South Am<u*ica, Injing found from Guiana to the Lower Amazon, and extending 
thnmgh Hrazil and Bolivia to Argentina. Mr. White met wdth it near Oran, 
i’r(‘(juenting the high forest tri‘es in large flocks. 

Of the smaller- billed toucans, some of the best known are the 

AtacbxI Touomui . 

so-called aracaris (IHeroglonHua) ; and an incident recorded by Mr. 
Stolzmann, during his travels in Peni, show's how difficult these birds are to see in 
th(dr fort^st surroundings, his (^xp(un(»nce being very similar to that of Bates with the 
c\ir\-cviiHic.i\ toucan (P. hfifiitJutr no mI) oi\ tlie Amazon. Stolzmann says that w'hen 
])rocuring a pair of the yellow' -billed aracari {P. jiavirostr is), or yurimaguas, he fired 
in a high triM*- at a bird, wdiich uttered some piercing cries as it fell, and in a moment 
he w'as surro\ni<lc‘d by Um of tin* birds, keeping up a fearful din. On a second shot 
being fired, they all <lisai)peared. This circumstance proves, as he says, that although 
only om? individual can l)e secui, it <lot‘s not follow that there are no more in the 
n(‘ighlK)urhood, as they are, in fact, always in little ti'oops, according to the general 
habit of toucans in Peru. 

R. BOWDLER SHARPE. 
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